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30 LONG 
TO THE ‘70s 


SLIP 
SLIDIN’ 
AWAY 


This week, we 
celebrate the 

end of the 
decade, with 
mixed ‘feelings. 

In News, 

we listen to a host 
of famous 

and. not-so-famous 
folk who took on 
the ‘70s — and, 
in most cases, 
are ready for 
more. 

In Arts, we give 
Our Critics 

the last word on 
the milestones and 
millstones of the 
decade. 

And in Lifestyle, 
‘we recall 

the — well, the 
lifestyle we’ve 

all learned 

to live with. 
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PERSONAILTIY... 
Be it hereby resolved: A New Year's carol 


by Barbara Wallraff 


ry as I might, I cC&nnot remember 
| what I did last New Year’s Eve. 
This suggests to me that I at- 
tended an excellent party thrown by a 
lavish host. But whether we sang ‘Auld 
Lang Syne” and toasted the new year 
with a ,civilized fruit punch or belted 
down vodka and merrily chucked our 
glasses into the fireplace, I have no idea. 
The party, if there was one, is. gone from 
my memory — nudged into oblivion by its 
own aftereffects and by the vivid events 
later that night. 

I went to bed, leaving a candle burning 
dimly on the nightstand, and fell 
promptly into an uneasy sleep. I lay 
tossing and turning for perhaps minutes, 
perhaps hours.” [| recall half-waking to 
watch a hazy figure take substance near 
the smoldering cardle. Then it spoke, and 
I sat bolt upright, a chill running along 
my spine. * 

“IT am the Ghost of New Year's Past,” it 
said flatly, weakly. I stared. The ghost 
was very, very old and forlorn-looking, 
and wrapped around with a sheet. It was 
carrying a thoroughly notched and bent 
sickle, and it seemed to be a woman 


(though so wrinkled and saggy and volu- » 


minously wrapped she was, this was a 
hard one to call). ‘That's right, I’m Old 
Mother Time,” she affirmed. “I have 
come to show you how New Year’s once 
was for you, and how it still is for many 
lucky, industrious boys and girls.” 

“No, please,’ I pleaded lamely. “‘I, I 
need to sleep it off.” 

“Come with me,” she commanded, 
beckoning with her free hand while the 
sickle quivered a bit in the other. ‘“Come 
with me. Put your slippers on. Got your 
keys? Lock up tight.” 

We made quite a pair, Mother Time 
and I, as we soared up into the strato- 
sphere and whizzed through time and 
space. She so little and frail, shuddering 
like a car with the knocks; I blinking and 
gasping in the cold air, and holding my 
head tightly so my hair wouldn't get 
tangled and because I had not had the 
chance to take any aspirin. The voyage 
was soundless, eerie. To pass the’time, the 
ghost pulled out a fat volume from 
beneath her wrappers and began quoting 
from Curiosities of Popular Customs, 
written by William Shepard Walsh and 
published in 1898: 

“Tt was on account of the orgies which 


accompanied the recurrence of the win- 
ter solstice not only among the Romans 
but among the Teutonic races that the 
early Christians looked with scant favor 
upon the whole season. By the fifth cen- 
tury, however, the 25th of December had 
become a fixed festival commemorative 
of our Lord’s Nativity, whereupon the 1st 
of January assumed a specially sacred 
character. as the octave of Christmas Day 
ad the anniversary of Christ’s circum- 
cision. As such it still holds a place in the 
calendars of the various branches of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, but oflly 
as a feast of subordinate importance.” 

“There now, that’s enough. That's 
enough now,” I said as soothingly as pos- 
sible, suppressing a giggle. ‘‘Where are 
we going?” 

“Look,’” she commanded. “Down 
there.’ 

We were over the snug brick dwelling 
where I grew up. Magically (for my eye- 
sight is ordinarily none too good), I could 
see inside it. There, at the white formica 
desk I remembered well, was a little girl, 
and it was I. “My God! What the... ?” 

“Hush,” said Mother Time. ‘See how 
clean and reverent she looks? She-is doing 
her homework. Let’s just see what it is,”’ 
she said, a condescending edge coming 
into her thin voice. We drew nearer, until 
I could read the composition I had been 
working on with such devotion: 

Why We Make New Year’s Resolutions 
by Barby Wallraff 

“New Year’s resolutions are a chance 
to stop and think. People can stop and 
think any time they want to, but they 
don’t very often. New Year's resolutions 
make them think, ‘Oh, what's wrong 
with me? How could I be a better 
person?’ They’re sort of funny; people 
make jokes about them so no one has to 
feel bad about not being perfect. 

“New Year's resolutions are also a 
chance to prove that you can.do some- 
thing you decide to do. They are only 
good if you act on them, though. If you 
make a resolution and don’t keep it, then 
it proves that you can’t do something you 
decided to do. And that’s depressing. 

‘These resolutions are homework, but 
I think théy’re a good idea anyway: 

1) I resolve when | grow up never to 
use a special voice for talking to chil- 
dren; 

2) I resolve to quit pretending to 


cough every time my mother comes into 
the room smoking a cigarette; 

3) I resolve that when I get mad at my 
brother I’m going to remember not to hit 
him, because then he’s allowed to hit me 
and he’s bigger than I am.” 

My small, innocent self paused at this 
juncture, thinking. 

‘She looks,”’ said my companion, “‘like 
a sober young person little in need of 
New Year's resolutions, does she not? 
But,” she raised her white eyebrows sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘the child is mother to the 
woman.” She peered into my eyes. 

With a start, I asked, ‘You say you're a 
voice from the past?” 

‘What? Speak up. Don’t be imperti- 
nent,” she snapped with, I thought, un- 
justified peevishness. “It’s time to go 
back now. Have you learned your 
lesson?’ We were already retracing our 
flight pattern. 

“Yes, certainly,” I replied, wondering 
to myself what the lesson was. 

“Impertinent,”” she muttered, evi- 
dently tiring rapidly of her errand. The 
rest of the journey passed in silence, until 
we reached my bedroom. I sat down on 
the bed, exhausted, my head spinning; 
the worn old ghost sank down beside me. 
She wagged a skinny finger in my face. 
“Straighten up and fly right,’ she 
croaked. ‘Vote wisely, get some health 
insurance, and contribute to society.” 
And she was gone. 

A moderately well-read person, I 
guessed what was now in store. Accor- 
dingly, I didn’t bother to lie down again, 
but waited, head in hands. Soon a vapor 
began to form over the candle again. This 
time, as it coalesced, it took the shape of a 
somewhat tarty young woman. She re- 
minded me of the new cashier at my local 
drugstore. She was chewing gum. I stood 
up blearily, ready to be escorted away. 

‘Relax. We’re not going anywhere,” 


she said. ‘I haven’t got my license yet. ° 


I’m the Ghost of New Year's Present. It 
stinks, right?” 

‘What stinks?” 

‘Values today, right? Nobody wants to 
face what's gonna happen.” 

So?” Such philosophizing made me 
belligerent. 

‘So I could take you around, show you 
all the people who are puking their guts 
out right now’so’s they can start the new 
year off right. Having brawls and car 


accidents. I bet we could even find a guy 
wearing a lampshade on his head, if you 
wanted. But it’s really gross. And as I say, 
I’m not licensed for passengers. So I’m 
just supposed to remind you of the 
present. You're in it, right?’ 

“| suppose so.” 

“It’s dis-”’ she faltered, “dissolute 
times, right@swu. O} ents 

“That's what‘you're here to tell me?” 

“Yeah. Listen; ‘it’s my job, don’t give 
me a hard time. I mean, to tell you the 
truth, you go right ahead and enjoy your- 
self. Do I care? Hey, you wanna sign a 
pledge saying you'll never touch alcohol 
or other mind-altering substances 
again?” 

“No, certainly not.”’ I was firm. 

“Well, be sure to say I asked, if they 
check up, okay? Okay, “bye,” she con- 
cluded and disappeared, leaving the final 
snap of her chewing gum resounding in 
my ear, as if a gun had been fired next to 
it. I could hardly wait to meet the ghost of 
the future. 

And I hardly had to. I closed my eyes 
briefly, and when I opened them, a 
severe, well-scrubbed woman, still young 
but just barely, had almost finished mate- 
rializing. She was wearing pants and a 
padded jacket, and with her was a small 
child in a stroller. 

“He is the Ghost of New Year’s 
Future,” she intoned solemnly. “And | 
am his mother.”’ 

“How do you do.” 

“Very well, thank you. I won't ask 
how you do, I don’t think,” she said 
slyly. ‘‘But come along. We want you to 
see what an honest, forthright future lies 
ahead for you and all of humanity, if only 

. if only people would stop dithering 
around and get to work on it.’’ She 
shrugged apologetically. ‘‘We are going 
first to a library. There will be other 
people there, but of course no one will 
speak to you.” 

“Because I won't be real?’’ 

“No, because it’s a library. Come 
along, now.” Picking up the baby’s 
stroller and clutching it in her arms, she 
shepherded me up, up, and away. As we 
plunged headlong into the unknown, I 
studied the little ghost of the future. He 
was a mulatto, swaddled in an immacu- 
late, tiny, padded snug-sack. He was 
asleep. 

We touched down in a dimly lit hall- 





way. Just as she wads about to open the 
door in front of us, the woman paused. ‘I 
forgot to tell you,”’ she said. “This is 
several decades after the rationalization 
of the English language.” 

“T’m sorry?” 

“The rationalization of spelling. It 
makes sense now, spelling does, and it’s 
ever so much more efficient. You'll see.”’ 
She opened the door, and we stepped into 
a narrow, cool room where perhaps a 
dozen people wearing padded jackets sat 
at crisp little machines that had type 
flashing on video screens. Setting down 
the stroller, my guide wheeled it over to a 
vacant machine and pressed the ‘‘on” 
button. 

‘Is this a microtiche reader?’’ | whis- 
pered. 

A dozen heads turned. “Sssh’’ came 
from each mouth, and the heads turned 
back. My guide frowned at me; I shook 
my head in embarrassed apology. She 
pressed other buttons on the machine, 
and suddenly the passage she desired me 
to read appeared on its screen: 

‘Raarly hz thr bn a tiim & plaas in 
wich nu yrs daa wz hid in lowr estym thn 
it wz dring th laat 20th senchry in th US. 
At frst ths maa'sym pzling. . . .”” Indeed it 
did. The gist of the very long passage I 
was required to read was that once upona 
time, when people were honest, God- 
fearing, and good, they made New Year's 
resolutions and did other superstitious 
but well-intentioned things. Then God 
died, and people floundered around, not 
only letting God’s projects go into 
escrow, but also setting aside their own 
responsibilities, since no one was 
watching anyway. The party lasted until 
a few good folks who'd been keeping the 
faith chose a replacement for God — 
something called Kanshns — devised 
from the very best principles of Marxist 
socialism and the thoughts of Mao. Now 
people were much better off and no 
longer needed to make New Year's reso- 
lutions, although some still indulged in 
them because it gave them pleasure. 

When I had finished reading, I looked 
questioningly at my mentor. She fixed me 
with a fishy gaze in return, then turned 
off the machine and led me away. We 

_ became airborne again and circled over a 
clean, smooth plaza. Yellow stripes were 
painted down the middle of the side- 
walks, and people were walking in the 
right-hand lanes. ‘‘They’re going to 
work,” explained the ghost-mother. 
“One-third of the population is on the 
late-night shift. See? No cars. We work 
near where we live because it’s healthy 
and efficient.’” She beamed with joy. 

With that, we began our return flight. 

- The woman shifted the stroller in her 
arms to gesture back toward,,the plaza. 
“tBhere is the future,of,humianity as New 
Year's resolutions have created it. Strong 
in purpose, never gréedy, never heed- 
less, never’ wasteful.”’ 

I couldn't argue. “‘Is it inevitable?’ I 
asked timidly. 

“Hardly. You must work resolutely for 
it,” was her humorless reply. 

“Yes, of course,’ I replied uncer- 
tainly. She noticed nothing about my 
state of mind, and although the baby 
woke and stared hard at me for a moment 
before dozing off again, I doubt he 
detected my bewilderment. 

We were at my home. “ You may sleep 
now,” the woman said. “Good-bye and 
good luck.” 

I sighed with relief as she and the child, 
who had begun to snore softly, faded 
away. Crawling back into bed, I tried to 
ponder my strange experiences, but I was 
quickly overwhelmed with drowsiness 
and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the sun was shining 
brightly in my window, and a cold wind 
rattled the panes. Rushing into my head 
came the thought, “I must sit up and 
write some New Year's resolutions. | 
resolve to. . . .”” And there it halted. My 
mind refused to kick over and start. I was 
filled with a sense of purposiveness and 
lofty ambition, but in regard to what, I 
had no more idea than I had regarding 
whose party I might have been to the 
night before. 

I needed a cigarette, a bit of the hair of 
the dog (whatever had bitten me, I sup- 
posed vodka would do now), and a long, 
hot shower, and all of it immediately. 
Then something gentle and reassuring for 
breakfast, a glance at the paper, and some 


encouragement through a friendly phone | 


call or two. Only then (and before my 
dinner appointment, which was looming 
alarmingly soon) could I even begin to 
think about the insights with which I had 
been blessed and the prospect of 
grappling with my future. m" 
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DON’T QUOTE ME... 


And never brought to mind: Good riddance, 1979 


by Dave O'Brian 


t would be very easy for me just to 
| tee the lentil soup. 

My young life, after all, had been 
breezing along quite unremarkably when 
I went and downed that bowl of seem- 
ingly innocent — and actually quite tasty 
— home-brewed lentils a mere year ago at 
a mellow, stoned-out New Year's Eve 
bash. Not that my existence till then had 
been all that much to write home about; 
no dancing girls on the throw rugs, no 
solid-gold Eldorado in the driveway. 
(Shit, no driveway.) But at least as I 
began my bold and headlong foray into 
1979 I had the proverbial roof over my 
head and a Toyota at the curb. And — not 
to portend or anything — I had, as they 
say, my health. 

Then came that party and those len- 
tils, which were, well, forced upon me 
just a little bit by a well-intentioned host 
who insisted there’s an ancient (if ob- 
scure) tradition or something that says 
eating lentils on New Year's Day brings 
good luck the whole year through. 

Sounds nice. Wrong, though. Serious- 
ly, seriously in error. 

See, hardly had I digested that soup 
and drifted listlessly and defenselessly 
into month one of ‘79 when I was hit by 
1) a flood — the first of two — and 2) a 
ceiling collapse — the first of two. These 
minor urban disasters would be followed 
by the Endless Freeze, the first of three 
(count ‘em, three) auto mishaps, the bur- 
glary, the racial incident ... 

But hold on. I’m getting ahead of my- 
self. When recounting the most wretched 
and awful year of your life, you must go 
slowly. 

It all began in January, when my 
brand-new Discount City landlord de- 
cided it would be a wonderful idea to shut 
down the building’s furnace during off- 
hours (like all day and all night) so as to 
save a few cents on the admittedly sky- 
rocketing price of oil. Trouble is, at pre- 
cisely the same time (in the middle of a 
frigid New England winter, in case 
you've forgotten), he also began major 
building renovations and proceeded to 
knock out the windows in the laundry 
room directly above my by-now-very- 
cold little basement bedroom. Result: the 
pipes froze, burst, and loosed torrents of 
water, which gushed delightedly through 
the ceiling, the walls, and all the elec- 
trical circuits. 


41 Yes, this caused my bedroom ceiling to 


collapse. Ka-pow! Everyone said how 
lucky I was not to have been home and 
lying in bed at the time. But given that I 
was forced to sleep on a sagging plastic 
couch in my still-cold apartment for a 
fortnight while awaiting minimal ceiling 
repairs, | somehow missed the obvious 
good fortune in this. 

Especially when, you know, it hap- 
pened again. The scene: an otherwise 
pleasant, sunny February morning. I’m 
lounging about on my plastic couch and | 
hear the telltale dripping of water. Sure 
enough, it begins pouring gleefully 
through the hall light fixture, then 
through cracks in the newly repaired bed- 
room ceiling. Then the mini Niagara 
Falls. And since the landlord (the only 
person in the building who knows the 
location of the shut-off valve) is con- 
veniently away, I try a bit of pathetic 
bucket-bailing into the bathtub, then just 
stand back and helplessly watch the ris- 
ing waters. % 

Ka-pow! The bedroom ceiling comes 
down again. The good news: no one said 
I was lucky this time, perhaps because | 
spent the next week (the one with con- 
stant sub-zero temperatures, remem- 
ber?) with neither light nor heat and with 
precious little ceiling. 

“All I want is an apartment that’s 
wafm, safe, and dry,” I announced in 
frustration one day. ‘Is that too much to 
ask?”’ 

“Not at all,” offered a sympathetic col- 
league after a thoughtful pause. “These 
are the basic reasons man seeks shelter.” 

* * * 

All this did pass, of course. With the 
buds of spring and all came balmier 
temps, and I really did think I saw a 





(Dave O'Brian is on leave, sort of. This 
piece was delivered from the hospital in 
plenty of time to make his last deadline of 
1979.) 




















Your humble ‘correspondent: Ka- 
pow! 


warm, sunlit glimmer of hope on the far 
horizon. That was my mistake. While 
looking straight ahead, I got hit from be- 
hind. Ka-pow! In mid-March, some 
clown clobbered my Toyota from the rear 
while I sat idly at a stoplight. And every- 
one said how lucky I was that I had my 
seat belt on and didn’t split my skull on 
the windshield. Worse, everyone began 
saying that, yes, it was a bad run of luck 
but surely the worst was over. 
Foolishly, I believed it for a time. After 
all, even my dangerously limited-car insu- 
rance proved to be just broad enough to 
pay for the repairs, such as they were. 
(The body shop apparently overlooked a 
sneaky little oil leak, about which, I’m 
afraid to say, more later.) By mid- 
summer, I had even gotten so bold as to 
go and charge a round-trip exéursion-fare 
ticket to Hawaii on my trusty Master 
Charge. I began looking ahead once more 
with optimism, this time to a couple of 
autumn weeks in a Pacific paradise. 
Until, that is, that sunny and humid 
mid-August day when those South End 
punks crept up to my bedroom window. 


Ka-pow! That's the sound of my little air _ 


conditioner hitting the floor after said 
punks shoved it in, clambered into my 
bedroom (this time the ceiling held fast, 
dammit), and made off with my unin- 
sured valuables. 

Gone, when the dust had cleared, were 
my stereo, my radio, and assorted other 
personal treasures. But shamelessly pur- 
loined as well, it turned out, was my $436 
round-trip ticket to Honolulu, the credit- 
card bill for which had not even arrived 
yet. (Ever had to sit down and write out a 
check for something that had just been 
stolen?) No problem here, I surmised. 
Just call the airline, have them cancel said 
ticket and send me a duplicate. Have 
them, you know, plug into their oh-so- 
sophisticated computers the news that 
my ticket was stolen. 

The voice of the lady at the Sheraton 
Boston United Airlines ticket counter is 
hard, cold, unforgiving. It can’t be done, 
she says. An airline ticket is as good as 
cash, she says. Sure, they could tell the 
computer the ticket had been stolen, she 
says, but it would do no good because 
millions of people travel by air every day, 
and who had time to check the com- 
puters? (In short, anyone with my ticket 
in his grubby little fist could exchange it 
for a flight on any airline, leaving any day 
of the week for just about any des- 
tination.) She could, of course, begin 
processing a lost-ticket claim, she says. 
But only if I give her the ticket number. I, 
of course, don’t have the ticket number. 
It's on the ticket, which has been stolen. 
So I must seek out said ticket from Mas- 
ter Charge, but the First National Bank 


says that will take at least a month, as 
such records seem to be stored in a ware- 
house on the wrong side of Atlanta. 

How, I wanted to know, can the First 
keep track of its daily millions of depos- 
its and withdrawals if it takes a fucking 
month to find a lousy credit-card re- 
ceipt? The bank did not like my attitude. 
But then, the bank did not realize what 
I'd been through. Just my luck. And 
good-bye Honolulu. 

Unbowed, I plunged ahead into what I 
continued to describe, for lack of a better 
word, as life. Thus did I hop into my 
Toyota on an otherwise pleasant, if wet, 
Sunday in late August and head for a 
South Shore wedding. Ka-pow! Thus did 
I discover the sneaky oil leak the body 
shop had overlooked. Thus, in short, did 
the engine seize up, leaving me stranded 
on the side of Route 24 under a faulty 
umbrella in my wedding suit and the 
pouring rain. Thus did I begin doubting 
the existence of God. 

Unfortunately, I refused to give up. I 
had the thing towed to a garage in beau- 
tiful downtown Avon; I had another en- 
gine installed for a mere $700; I paid the 
bill with my ‘trusty Master Charge. 
Strange that I hadn't learned the lesson 
by now: the car — nice new engine and all 
— was totaled before the bill arrived. 
(Ever had to sit down and write a $700 
check for something that no longer ex- 
isted? It isn’t éasy, friend.) 

It happened at 2:30 one otherwise 
pleasant Sunday morning.in September. | 
had been to a party. I'd had a little too 
much to drink. I’d had, well, a lot on my 
mind. I’d seen the other car coming. I'd 
thought I had plenty of time to cross the 
intersection ahead of it. Ka-pow! 

Okay, okay. I started to cry. My little 
Toyota was demolished. My danger- 
ously limited insurance didn’t cover it. 
The Merit Rating Board put a skull and 
crossbones next to my name. And they 
didn’t know the half of it. 

Stupidly undaunted — and feeling, you 
know, lucky to be alive and all — | 
headed out on foot that otherwise pleas- 
ant very next Sunday afternoon, intend- 
ing to follow mayoral candidate Mel King 
around for a Phoenix story. I headed for a 
South End housing project where King 
was to make a campaign appearance. | 
never got there. Ka-pow! Three testy 
black teenagers jumped me because I was 
the wrong color, beat me about the face 
and Wetk;'démolished my glasses, and 
scared’ me silly. 

Enough, as they say, is too much. I 
mean, I’m not looking for sympathy or 
anything, but by Labor Day, 1979 had al- 
ready gone down uncontested as the 
worst year of my life. The rest of this was 
not necessary at all. (Oh, all right, I’m 
looking for all the fucking sympathy I 
can get.) I mean, heading into December, 
my personal-disaster count had, I 
thought, peaked at 10: two floods, two 
ceiling collapses, one deep freeze, three 
car accidents, one burglary, and one racial 
incident. 

Wrong again, O'Brian. There’s no easy 
way to say this except just to say it. Two 
weeks ago, in the middle of a penniless 
but otherwise festive holiday season, I 
was struck down by 1979's climactic Ka- 
pow! A heart attack. It really happened. I 
couldn't believe it. I still don’t believe it. 
There really is a God up there, and He has 
no use for me whatsoever. 

Or perhaps I’m over-reacting. It was a 
serious heart attack, all right, but it hap- 
pened while I was with friends who knew 
enough to zap me off to the hospital. 
Thus, I have survived it. I will concede 
that there was luck involved in that. I just 
don’t want to hear anybody tell me about 
it. 

And hell, as the year draws to a close, I 
have a seemingly sound roof over my 
head (a hospital roof), | have a car out 
there somewhere (an old junk that I 
bought with borrowed funds), and I have 
what's left of my health, which I gladly 
accept. Beyond that, I’m comforted by the 
words of the office poet (“The darkest 
hour is just before it goes completely 
black’’) and by the fact that this monkey 
turd of a year is really ending. 

God bless you, 1980. I welcome you 
utterly secure in the knowledge that 
whatever bottomless pools of quicksand 
you may have lying in wait for me, a bow! 
of lentil soup will not be one of them. % 
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to the editor and other people 


CHOOSING ...4. 


Suzannah Lessard’s article about Ted 
Kennedy’s “philandering’’ (Dec. 18) in- 
accurately frames her question of what a 
feminist can do in the 1980 election by 
focusing on Kennedy's personal life. 
What any candidate does out of the pub- 
lic eye is open to question. The answers at 
best can only be rumors. Feminists must 
realize, as all civil libertarians must, that 
the choice between Kennedy and Carter 
or any other major-party candidate (with 
the exception of Brown or Anderson, 
who have little chance of eventual vic- 
tory) is not a choice between candidates 
who are equally pro-women. 

Jimmy Carter, for instance, has been in 
a leadership position for almost three 
years now. His public life exhibits his dis- 
regard for women: his clearly anti- 
women policies could spell the downfall 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. He has 


sabotaged the passage of the amendment 
in North Carolina and Oklahoma. He has 
not used any presidential influence to 
promote the issue. He has a paucity of 
women in high government positions, 
including judgeships. He fired Bella 
Abzug from an advisory position merely 
because she was outspoken about his 
policies’ shortcomings. He has not 
spoken out strongly against pro-life 
fanatics. It is true, as Lessard points out, 
that Carter did not bomb Nicaragua, but 
he has also shown us that his concern for 
human rights does not carry over to a 
concern for the civil rights of women. 

Ted Kennedy, on the other hand, has 
none of those considerable drawbacks. 
He has pushed for the passage of the 
ERA and has shown by his pro-choice 
vote that he can separate his Roman 
Catholic upbringing (and hence his per- 
sonal life) from his public responsibility. 
His progressive policies, which span over 
a decade, show a sensitivity toward those 
who have historically had little political 
clout. 

Feminists at this point in time cannot 
afford the luxury of voting against a can- 
didate who is not purely feminist. Femin- 
ists are acutely aware of the dichotomy 
between Kennedy’s personal life and his 
public stands. However, issues like the 
ERA and a woman’s right to choose are 
too pressing for them to vote against a 
publicly supportive candidate like 
Kennedy when the alternative would be a 
president like Carter, Baker, Connally, or 
Reagan, whose records against women 
speak for themselves. 


Elizabeth A. Zeldin 


Somerville, Mass. 
GIRAFFE? 


As an inveterate, intolerant, and 
incorrigible reader of movie reviews, I 
find myself eternally exasperated and 
constantly restricted by almost every film 
critic in the business (notwithstanding 
the sadly receded Pauline Kael). All too 
often, writing about movies seems 
valuable only as a cautionary tale, an 
illogical conclusion, or a reluctant 
marriage of convenience between the 
studied obscurity of literary criticism and 
the fuzzy subjectivity of art criticism. 

Having confessed my prejudices, 
therefore, I must truly say that Stephen 
Schiff’s articles are a source of perpetual 
delight and invariable instruction. I find 
his verbs vivacious, his sentences 


~ gracious, and his ability to pick his way 


carefully through ideas (with all the grace 
and caution of a giraffe stepping across a 
minefield) rewarding. His articles in 
general, and the discussion of Apocalypse 
Now (Oct. 9) in particular, bespeak a 
moderate tone and an open mind, a 
willingness to be faithful as well as 
friendly to films, while still disentangling 
their implications or deficiencies. His 
writing seems to follow the jerks and 
twists of his actual responses, to shadow 
rather than to subordinate its subject: it 
gives the impression of neither a 
streamlined reaction designed in advance 
nor a manicured diagnosis created in 
misty retrospect, but an immediate reply, 
propelled by the excitement of an 
emotion being expressed or a riddle being 
solved. All in all, his articles are so 
spirited, so elegant, so informed, and so 
felt that I can only thank you for 
disseminating them, and thank Schiff for 
writing them. I hope that they might one 
day be collected together in a single 
volume. 
Pico Iyer 
Boston 








LT know its crazy but 
£ still think of !980 
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ITALIAN 


Re: the letters page of Nov. 27. 

As a son of Italian immigrants and a 
friend of David Ober’s for more than 15 
years, I can say with authority that Ober 
is not in any way prejudiced against Ital- 
ians or Italian-Americans. It seems to me 
that reader Vincentio has reacted from a 
defensive posture typical of many of 
Italian descent in Massachusetts, a pos- 
ture developed in response to the very 
real bias to which they have been sub- 
jected in some quarters. But as they have 
been victims of prejudice, so they have, in 
turn, sometimes victimized others with 
their prejudice. The sense of community 
and family Vincentio speaks of with evi- 
dent and just pride others may experi- 
ence as the atmosphere of a narrow, clan- 
nish community, suspicious of outsiders 
and sometimes overtly hostile to them. 
Perhaps, in their own way, North Enders 
have helped perpetuate the Italian stereo- 
type which Vincentio refers to. If there 
are misspellings in a menu, it seems to me 
that is what feeds the stereotyped image. 
A tenor singing “‘Volare”’ in a restaurant 
gives credibility to the stereotype. I re- 
member a little old man with a mandolin 
in a restaurant in Rome. That is the clos- 
est I have ever come to dinner music in 
my own fairly extensive experience with 
family-style restaurants in all parts of 
Italy. (I’m told, however, that such enter- 
tainment can be found in establishments 
that cater to tourists and therefore pre- 
sumably cater to the tourists’ expecta- 
tions of Italy and Italians.) 

But the real matter at hand is, after all, 
the food at North End restaurants. Let me 
say, first off, that I have not been to Villa 
Francesca. After random experiences over 
the years at several other establishments, 
I have simply abandoned efforts to find 
good home-style Italian or Italian-Ameri- 
can food in the North End. I am pre- 
pared to allow for differences of taste, 
here, but when one encounters indiffer- 
ent-quality ingredients, indifferently, 
even poorly, prepared, we are no longer 
talking of matters of taste. Nor is it a mat- 
ter of sneering at the cooking of a poor 
and hard-working people, as Vincentio 
implies. My own family did not come 
from wealthy circumstances in Italy, and 
Italian cooking has always meant to me 
good, simple ingredients well and simply 
prepared. I have found these qualities in 
Italian restaurants in San Francisco and 
in Italy; north and south, but have never 
found them in the North End. 

Donald Andreini 


Boston 
NO OPTIONS 


I would like to make a few short com- 
ments about the article, ‘‘Keeping track of 
affirmative action’ (Nov. 20), particu- 
larly regarding the quoted remarks of Phil 
Davis of Selected Executives Inc. (SEI), 
where he stated that ‘We have a few res- 
umes of white males in our files, and 
theirs are the cover letters saying that 
their current position pays $60,000 plus 
stock options”’. 

I am q white male who should be on file 
with SEI, having been referred to that of - 
fice last August. I was interviewed by one 
of the employment counselors, inquiring 
about a position in re¢ruitment/affirm- 
ative action in the private sector. I would 
like to reassure Davis that, as I stated on 
the SEI application, my last full-time pro- 
fessional position paid $16,500; without 
stock options and/or parking privileges. 
For 10 years, in New Jersey, I worked 
in minority-womens’ manpower-train- 
ing and = affirmative-action/EEO _pro- 
grams at various professional levels, the 
last one being program director of an 
Apprenticeship Outreach Office, similar 
to the RTP and Third World Jobs 
Clearinghouse programs. I have not 
heard from his office since then nor am I 
seeking a salary of “‘$60,000.”’ Please be a 
little more sure of such quoted ‘‘facts.”’ 

Otherwise, keep up the good work. 

Gerald W. Peter 
Watertown 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
All letters should be double-spaced, 
preferably typed, and must include the 
writer’s name, address, and telephone 
number (for verification). Only the 
name and the town will be printed, and 
these may be withheld if there is good 
reason. All letters are subject to editing 
for reasons of space, fairness, balance, 
literacy, and libel. All letters will be con- 
sidered to be for publication unless it is 
stated otherwise. 











Next week 


LIFESTYLE 


e Vitamins: You'd 
be surprised how 
little you know 
about them 


e Not-so-rare 
birds: Boucher 
on pigeons 





CAPITAL LETTERS 


Pirandello politics 


by Marco Trbovich 


ASHINGTON — Presi- 
dential politics in 
recent years has taken 


on the aura of a Pirandello play, 
illusion and reality dissolving into 
each other as imperceptibly as the 
images change on our television 
screens. Selected moments are 
enlarged and dramatized by both 
the press and the politicians, 
obscuring the perspective of his- 
tory. And there is little evidence 
that this madness will subside. 
When Ronald Reagan an- 
nounced his candidacy, in New 
York, the audience was treated to 
an eight-minute film produced 
for distribution to Republican 
campaign workers. In it, the 
impression that Reagan is 
advanced in years was ‘‘dis- 
pelled’’ by footage of him swim- 
ming in the pond at his ranch, in 
Pacific Palisades. Not since Mao 
swam the Yangtze has the truth 
taken such a bath. Pirandello 
would have loved it. 

The effect of these distortions, 
both intended and inadvertent, 
has been to destroy the pundits’ 
capacities to predict the outcome 
of elections. However, most pun- 
dits suffer a significant and 
widely overlooked disadvantage 
in their attempts to glean answers 
from their crystal balls: they 
don’t work for the Phoenix, 
where, it has been alleged, the 
crystal balls considerably out- 
weigh the brass ones. And in the 
face of the coming year, when the 
oppressive mantle of objectivity 
will weigh heavily on reporters 
covering. the presidential cam- 
paign, the desire to be as insanely 
subjective as Faust in this, the 
11th hour of 1979, waxes ir- 
resistible. So, the devil be damned. 

With relatively tew excep- 
tions, chiefly Ayatollah Khomeini 
(whom Pirandello would have 
invented had God not beaten him 
to the punch), the events reported 
in daily news accounts are not 
what move voters most. Each 
voter has a history he or she 
brings to the polls — if, in fact, he 
or she shows up to vote. Indeed, 
the most important at of voters’ 
ptsfiles*is the regularity; with 
which they have veut It's use- 
ful’ to keep in mind that in 
primaries, most people don’t. 
Those that do generally feel quite 
strongly about a candidate — 
strongly enough to brave winter 
weather in places like Iowa and 
New Hampshire. 

The opinion polls now circu- 
lating that show Jimmy Carter far 
ahead of Ted Kennedy do not 
include these voters exclusively, 
when the sample is restricted to 
registered Democrats. They 
include all Democratic voters. 
The polls weren’t wrong, for 
example, when they revealed that 
Michael Dukakis was ahead of Ed 
King during the gubernatorial 
primary in 1978; they simply 
failed to reflect the lack of inten- 
sity among Dukakis’s voters or 
the zeal among King’s. The same 
has been true in presidential cam- 
paigns. 
handsome lead that Pennsyl- 
vania Governor William Scran- 
ton enjoyed over Barry Gold- 
water in national polls of 
Republican voters in 1964. No 
such lead was ever evident in the 
ensuing primaries. The excite- 
ment among Goldwater’s sup- 
porters brought them to the vot- 
ing booths in sufficient numbers 
to make a mockery of the opinion 
polls, which offered Republicans 
the convenience of casting a vote 
without having to schlep to the 
polling place. Now ask yourself, 
when was the last time you talked 
to somebody who was excited 
about voting for Jimmy Carter? 

Prediction: Teddy Kennedy is 
far from finished. 

On the contrary, Kennedy now 
has such limited expectations that 
a victory in the Iowa caucuses will 


Long forgotten is the: 


inspire the press to reinvent the 
wheel of fortune, as is its wont, 
by revising drastically its inter- 
pretation of what is going on out 
in the hustings. 

The important question, then, 
is this: what is going on? A lot 
less than meets the eye — or at 
least the probing eyes of political 
reporters required to file stories 
whether or not anything of 
import is happening. They write 
with microscopic exactitude 
about what is changing from day 
to day. But the one thing that can- 
not be changed is history, and the 
history of Democratic voting pat- 
terns in primaries over the past 
decade suggests that Kennedy 
will enjoy considerably more 
strength at the voting booth than 
he has shown in recent opinion 
polls. Among the activist con- 
stituencies of the Democratic 
party — and they are the voters 
that most diligently schlep to the 
polls — Kennedy has a solid base 
of support. Liberals, minority- 
group members, organized work- 
ers, and the elderly are all 
strongly attracted to him, not for 
reasons of personality and family 
mythology, but for his 17-year 
history of consistently represent- 
ing their interests. Bitch about his 
bumbling they might, but aban- 
don him in favor of Jimmy Carter 
in the voting booth? Doubtful. 
Indeed, Kennedy's appeal to these 
audience runs much deeper than 
political issues. Among these con- 
stituencies — especially in the 
North — Kennedy shares a cul- 
tural affinity with voters that 
Carter has never had. Carter is, if 
anything, a cultural anomaly to 
much of the .North; that Ken- 
nedy is likewise far less palatable 
to the South has been dramatized 
by Carter’s recrudescence among 
Southern voters. 

However, since delegates will 
be selected on the basis of pro- 
portion of the vote, the margin of 
victory becomes even more 
important than regional winners 
and losers per se, as does the 
much-ignored .question of the 
impactyof the delegates Jerry 
Brown will bring to a convention 
in which no candidate may enjoy 
a first-ballot majority. The 
answer to this question may carry 
far more weight than yesterday’s 
news. 

The common wisdom among 
pundits today, of course, is that 
the news — namely the Iranian 
crisis — is keeping Carter afloaf. 
Perhaps. But it may not prove his 
ally forever. Can anybody 
imagine, for example, what the 
public’s opinion of Carter will be 
in April if the hostages have not 
yet been released? 

It should also be noted that the 
Western primaries, which come 
later in the spring, are a case apart 
from those in the North and 
South. In the West, voters may 
still take exception to Carter's 
most serious political blunder as 
president: denying their region its 
water projects. Though he has 
recently softened his position, his 
original resistance exhibited an 
ignorance of their cultural pro- 
clivities that he might have erad- 
icated merely by going to see 
Chinatown. 

So much remains up in the air, 
because opinion polls are purely 
rational and primary elections are 
not necessarily. They are, as one 
Washington wag has said, “the 
time when voters scratch their 
mosquito bites.’’ Come spring, if 
gold is still selling for $500 an 
ounce and the dollar is still in 
decline, if gasoline prices are still 
pushing up inflation and the 
hostages are still not home, the 
itch can get mighty strong. And 
under those circumstances, it 
won’t_be Teddy Kennedy who 
gets scratched. 

Or so it seems, gazing into the 
crystal ball at year’s end. e 








JOIN YOUR POL/CE FORCE 


The new Bearcat" 210 is a 
scanning marvel. You can 
program any 10 local pub- 
lic service frequencies by 
pushing a few buttons. 
See what you are hearing 
on the large lighted di- 
} ong display. The new 
earcat 210 is scanning 


From Bearcat’. a 4- 
band. 6-channel 
hand-held scanner 
Now you can take 
more scanning capa- 
bility with you wher- 
ever you go. The 
Bearcat Four-Six pro- 


like you've never seen or 
heard before. 


vides “hip pocket 
access to police. fire, 
weather and special 
interest public ser- 
vice broadcasts 


149.95 


569 Washington St., Boston, 423-3143 
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967 Commonwealth Ave., 





TOM RUSH 
Batteau & Buskin 
Dec. 28 & 29 8:30 PM 
$5.50 in adv. $6.50 day of 














DON LAW PRESENTS 


Weather 
Report 


JAN. 25, 1980 
Orpheum Theater 
7:30 p.m. 
$8.50 and $7.50 


Tickets available at Box Office. Ticketron, Elsie’s 
Ticket Agency. Kenmore Sq. & Harvard ~" Out @D ii sit's 
of Town Ticket Agency, Harvard Sq. pits 2 adlgaata 
Strawberries. Store 24 (B.U. & 281 A Til fie 
Ave.) Concert Charge (all con cards accepted) A 
426-8181 
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New Year's Eve 
POUSETTE-DART 
BAND 
Reeve Little Peter Bell 
Lee McMillan 
8:30 show $8.50 
11:00 show $12.50 














COUNT’S DECADE 
OPENING ROCK & ROLL 
REVIEW 


Love and Flame, Ground Zero, 
Mission of Burma, Bound & Gagged 


Jan. 3 8:30 PM $3.50 





STOMPERS 
Ray Paul & RPM 
Jan. 48:30 PM $3.50 





ZAITCHIK BROS. 
BAND 
Allen Estes 
Jan. 5 8:30 PM $3.50 





THE BEAGLES 
Night Shift 
Jan. 7 8:30 PM $3.50 





JAMES 
MONTGOMERY BAND 
Trapper 
Jan. 10 8:30 PM 
$4.50 in adv. $5.50 day of 
show 





DAVID JOHANSEN 


GROUP 
Jan. 11 8:30 PM $5.50 in adv.., 
$6.50 day of show wc 

















DON LAW PRESENTS 


leo 
Kolike 


JAN. 25, 1980 
Berklee Performance Center 
7:00PM $8.50 


Tickets currently available only at Ticketron. Box Office will be closed from 
Dec. 17-Jan. 2. After Jan. 2 Box Office will be open and all usual outlets. 


STEVE FORBERT 
POSTPONED Till Feb. 22 


All tickets for Nov. 2 show (except Ticketron tickets) must be exchanged or 





KENNY RANKIN 





Jan. 12 8:30 PM $5.50 in adv. 
$6.50 day of show 








wal TAYLOF n 
Luke Furr 
Jan. 13 8:30 PM 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of 
show 








MINK DeVILLE 
Jan. 16°8:30 PM 
$4.50 in adv. $5.50 day of 
show 





THE BLEND 
Jan. 17 8:30 PM $4.50 





HUMAN SEXUAL 
RESPONSE 
Single Bullet Theory 
Jan. 18 8:30 $4.50 





LOUDEN 
WAINWRIGHT II 
Chris Smither 
Jan. 19 8:30 PM 
$4.50 in adv., $5.50 day of 
show 





FINGERPRINTZ 
Jan. 20 8:30 PM $4.50 





Coming Jan. 29 
XTC 





The box office opens daily from noon to & 
P.M. Tickets also available at Ticketron Out- 
of-Town, Strawberries Graoia Ticket 
Agency in Worcester. Open Door in 
Brockton. Ticket Center in Acton and 
Concord and Elsie’s. Ticket Agency in 








refunded at point of purchase. 








Kenmore Sq. and Harvard Sq. Positive 


oe rates phone Tom Villanova at 254- 
053 
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Nineteen survivors look back at trying times 
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‘ 
Carmela Ciccone 
Four kids are screaming, and spiced tea is in the 


I kettle. Carmela is entertaining three visitors, two sis- 
ters, two cats, and a rabbit. One cat is sleeping inside the 
oven. “I like cats,’’ Carmela says, ‘because they are not 
clingy animals.’* Self-reliance — it’s the Ciccone creed. 

Carmela empties the wet tea leaves into next spring's 
compost pile. She has the best backyard garden on the 
whole of Eagle Hill, a crowded parish in crowded East 
Boston. She pots up everything she can’t eat herself — 
peas, berries, eggplant, escarole — to share with the three 
generations of Ciccone women who live in the same 
house. 

Carmela is 27. She had one year of “ritzy, high-class 
college education.” She’s a Brownie leader, mother, com- 
munity activist, and widow. She takes her mother to 
Bingo, either at the Holy Redeemer Rectory in East 
Boston or, sometimes, in Revere every night of the year 
except Christmas. Sometimes she cleans the floors at the 
local Head Start playroom. She sings Italian opera while 
she does her housework. 

What’s a woman like this doing with a copy of 
Fanshen in her bathroom and mung-bean sprouts grow- 
ing under her sink? 

‘We were always the oddballs, very bohemian,” she 
says. ‘My father fixes radios for a living, but in his soul 
he’s an artist. A lot of things have happened to me in the 
last 10 years. I’ve led a varied existence.” 

This is what happened to Carmela Ciccone in the last 
10 years. 

First, she nabbed a scholarship to Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, in New York. It meant leaving her three-decker life 
in East Boston pretty much for the first time. But not 
everyone was pleased thai Carmela’s horizons were 
expanding. 

“Some people you meet, their minds are like a safe,” 
she says. “I applied to all the Seven Sister colleges. Ben- 
nington. Swarthmore. Radcliffe. All the kids in the high 
school asked me, ‘What’s wrong with Boston State?’ 
Even my guidance counselor chased me for months, try- 
ing to get me to apply to UMass. In the back of her mind, 
she thought I wouldn't make it.”’ 

Four of the Seven Sisters accepted Carmela Ciccone. ‘'I 





(Contributing to this report were staffers Anita 
Diamant, James Isaacs, Renee Loth, Alan Lupo, Michael 
Matza, and Tom Sheehan; contributing writers John 


» Hubner and Charles P. Pierce; freelancers Jim Ball, 


Michael Goldman, and Michael Rezendes; and editor 


& Richard Mi Gainesi)\o 


. Ken Kobre 


t's chaos as usual in Carmela‘sifleur-de-lis living room... 


guess they had to have a quota of working-class kids, to 
make the place look democratic.” 

Meanwhile, she was in the throes of her first romance. 
‘‘I met Tony when we just got out of high school. In a lot 
of ways, he represented what I was leaving behind. I was 
getting involved with somebody who was going to hold 
me back. Of course, I didn’t know it at the time.”’ 

Carmela hadn’t been living the liberating college life a 
year when Tony managed to get her pregnant. Abortion 
was out of the question, proibito. There was a shotgun 
wedding in February of ‘71; Rachel was born in August. 
Less than six months later, Tony was killed in a car crash, 
with Carmela and Rachel in the car beside him. Carmela 
was wearing her seat belt. 

“When I think of all the really bad things that hap- 
pened to me in my life, all the really awful stuff,’’ she 
says, ‘I always count getting pregnant, but I never count 
my husband's death. It sounds awful, but it wasn’t really 
bad for me. It was sad for him, maybe. I’m sure he would 
have liked to live, and it was bad for Rachel, maybe, not 
to have a father, but for me, it was a chance to live my 
own life again. Oooh, the chains! I hated being mar- 
ried.” 

Carmela never went back to Sarah Lawrence. With 
Rachel, who was still an infant, she moved back in with 
her mother. Ironically, the really liberating experience for 
Carmela wasn’t college; it had more to do with that line 
in the wedding vows about “‘till death do us part.” It 
made her free again. “It’s terrible that I had to do it over 
someone’s dead body. It’s terrible that I couldn’t live the 
way I wanted with my husband around.” 

Back in East Boston, Carmela took another look at the 
people around her. ‘When I was in high school, I hated 
East Boston. I thought no one here wanted to reach out, 
to expand,” she says. “So what did I do about it? I went 
to this exciting college and I got pregnant. I did the dumb 
thing. It made me realize, Who the hell was I to be better of 
different than them? It made me develop a tolerance, even 


an interest in the people I grew up with.” 


Carmela joined the board of the neighborhood health 
center and the staff of the East Boston Community 
News. She did volunteer work for the Girl Scouts (‘We 
don’t do any patriotic junk in my troop; I foster the 
ideals that any girl has the ability to achieve what she 
wants in life’’)..When busing began, and Rachel was in 
school, Carmela joined one of the court-ordered parents’ 
councils. When Edward J. King was elected governor, she 
joined a pro-abortion group. 

There’s another reason Carmela became East Boston's 
most active activist. “The shock of the accident was still 
unreal to me,” she says. “I said, ‘I know this thing is 
going to hit me hard some day, so I better get busy. I 
want to be too busy to be overwhelmed when this thing 


hits.’ ”’ 
Carmela’s renewed love affair with her birthplace does 


have its! sour aniements. After the 1978 gubernatosiabss 


primary, Carmela’s regular column in the Community 
News, usually headlined ‘‘SHOP EAST BOSTON FIRST’ or 
“BEAUTY IN MY BACKYARD, began, ‘‘Would you elect a ° 
man who had raped and murdered your sister?” It was a 
somewhat vivid allusion to the former Massport Direc- 
tor, whose expansionist policies in the ‘60s and-early ‘ZQs-- 
decimated East Bosttn, aild inwds'a bit controversial in a1 
ward that voted heavily for’ Ed@King. 921 

“I’ve been disappointed a lot by people.” 

Sitting at her suddenly chic ‘40s-vintage enamel-top 
kitchen table, Carmela looks very much a woman of the 
‘70s. On her refrigerator door is a hand-printed sign that 
reads, ‘‘Women who love men learn to love solitude 
more.” After 10 years of turmoil and dashed expecta- 
tions, she has tempered her natural optimism with a little 
catch-up dose of ‘Me Decade” indulgence. “I’m trying 
to rely more on myself for my jollies,’’ Carmela says. ‘’ 
want to be able to take a walk for the joy that’s in it for 
me, not to'say, ‘Gee, I wish so-and-so were here.’ I just 
bought a season ticket to the ballet — one seat.” 

Eight years after her husband's death, Carmela calls 
herself a “merry widow.’’-Still defiantly celebrating her 
independence, she is eager to explain what the ‘70s 
taught her. ‘‘Okay now, take out the tablet and carve this 
one in stone: ‘You take what life dishes out, and you 
make the best of it. Homemade, if possible.’ ”’ 

— RL. 


John Buckley 





ohn Buckley has recently returned from an unset- 

tling UN-sponsored trip through Europe, where he 

found ‘‘the same pessimism there as we have here.” 
Which, to the soft-spoken, good-natured, eternally 
optimistic liberal sheriff of Middlesex County, is de- 
pressing. 

He ticked off the symptoms: a radical increase in alco- 
holism and heroin addiction, (Denmark, a nation with 
fewer people than Massachusetts, had 70 heroin-related 
deaths last year), a move to build more prisons, a grow- 
ing fear of nuclear war. ‘‘In 1970,” he said, ‘‘there was an 
optimism from here to Berlin. Now it’s the opposite.’’ He 
speaks of a world frightened and insecure, and uses 
phrases like ‘‘a rudderless ship at sea in a hurricane”’ to 
represent that vision. 

In his field, penology, he may be considered an anach- 
ronism — a humanist, a reformer, and an experimenter in 
a time of oppression and cynicism, a time when the next 
grand experiment in his field will be a nationwide test of 
the death penalty as an antidote to crime. He cringes at 
the thought of afl this, and says almost resignedly, ‘‘I 


‘don’t think I can prevent the will of the people.” 
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came a public servant in typically atypical fashion in 
1970; April 15, to be precise. If the date is remembered at 
all, it will not be because it was then that a like-minded 
Republican governor, Frank Sargent, finally induced 
Buckley out of an ivory-tower think tank of liberal pe- 
nology te, fill.a sheriff's job vacated by the death of a 
popular’ Democratic incumbent. | Rather, it’ will be be- 
cause on that day, April: 25; 1970, Harvard Square be- 
came a first-class battleground in the campus theater of 
the Vietnam War. 

Hours before the riot began, Sargent introduced to the 
world the new Republican sheriff of Middlesex County, 
a shortish, balding fellow who immediately shocked 
reporters and probably Sargent by pitching for the legal- 
ization of marijuana (a very unsheriff-like position to 
hold back then). Sheriff Buckley barely had time to give 
his first speech to a group of Middlesex County select- 
men before an emergency call to coordinate police re- 
sponse to the riot brought him racing to Cambridge in a 
well-marked police cruiser. 

When I saw him for the second time that day, outside 
his cruiser, at Cardullo’s, he was anticipating Martin 
Sheen's performance in Apocalypse Now. Today, he 
laughs about it. “The kids were pelting the car — 
‘Superpig. Superpig.’ I said, ‘Hey, not me; I just got the 
job. I'm on your side.’ ” It was a bad time for communi- 
cation. Nonetheless, he was true to his word. 

Afterward, he organized a system of student marshals 
to help control future demonstrations without tear gas 
and billy clubs, a program so successful it was adopted in 
New Haven and San Francisco. And when the riots 
stopped, he turned his attention’ to prison reform; week- 
end commitments, conjugal visits, restitution, work re- 
lease, and better race relations became his concerns at the 
Billerica House of Correction. ‘We are the only prison I 
know,” he says proudly, “that has more black guards 
than black inmates.” And after that came his crusades for 
heroin maintenance, marijuana legalization, and, of 
course, gun control. Somehow, through it all, he won a 
special election in 1970, and a vote of confidence and a 
six-year term in 1974, and thus became a uniquely suc- 
cessful liberal Republican in a heavily Democratic coun- 
ty. The national news media began to take notice, and 
soon Buckley was a world leader in his field. . 

He could not, however, become a state leader in his 
own party. He bombed at the 1978 GOP convention as a 
gubernatorial candidate and bombed again in a congres- 
sional campaign. And now, after a decade on the polit- 
ical barricades, he is in the process of deciding whether to 
run for re-election in November. With a conservative tide 
rising, he doesn’t know if he can win. And with two sons 
nearing college.age, creating a need for more income, he 
doesn’t know if he wants to. 

But his decision is not whether to fight or to run but 
only how to fight and where. ‘A commitment to bring- 
ing about change is a commitment of a lifetime. 1 don’t 


use the word ‘pessimism.’ I have my family and my staff 
and the public, which I feel good about. I am an optimist 
by nature.” 

The optimist bends but does not break. “This wave 
didn’t make it,” he says. But looking at his sons, John 
and Paul, he says, “Maybe the next wave will do it, and 
the tide will come in. I was a wide-eyed idealist when the 
decade began, and I still am. I just realize now that 
changes take more time.” 


— R.M.G. 





Fred Taylor 


7 hat Boston’s foremost music clubs of the ’70s, 





adjoining grottos beneath the Boylston Street 

hustle and bustle, were supplanted in 1979 by a 
gay disco called Buddies is in itself a telling statement on 
the shifting socio-sexual mores and tastes in entertain- 
ment of the ‘Me Decade.” After 15 years of presenting 
choice music (primarily jazz) and comedy — from Miles, 
Monk, Mingus, and Muddy to Bob Marley, Lily Tom- 
lin, Aerosmith, and Patti Smith — the Paul’s Mall/Jazz 
Workshop complex went dark in April of 1978, a victim 
of rising costs, too few seats, and the hit-and-run tour- 
ing strategy performers adopted late in the decade. 

But sing no blue songs for Fred Taylor, co-proprietor 
of the fondly remembered caves, who almost 10 years 
ago correctly gauged the increasingly younger demo- 
graphics of the city’s clubgoers and booked his rooms ac- 
cordingly, yet with almost unfailing taste and imagina- 
tion. 

“I’m constantly asked if I’d like to open another 
room,” said the diminutive Taylor, who at 50 still has 
dark and full hair, ‘‘and the answer is no. If it’s a ques- 
tion of making a buck, then I’ve chosen at this point 
other ways of doing it. But what I experienced in those 
years will help me in the entertainment-oriented areas I'd 
like to enter in the ‘80s.”’ 

In the early ‘70s, the Mall and, to a lesser extent, the 
Workshop gained nationwide prominence within the 
music industry as prime venues in which to break an act. 
The somewhat seedy clubs survived a challenge in 1974 
from Harvard Square's tony, short-lived Performance 
Center and coped with across-the-board rises in 
expenses, many of which fesulted from the 1973-’74 oil 
embargo. As the decade proceeded, however, it was clear 
that the spiraling prices for talent, which now preferred 
to play one- or two-night stands instead of for a week, 
were often too high for the relatively small rooms. 

Early in 1977, Taylor and his partner, Tony Mauriello, 
sought to take over the nearby Paris Cinema so they 
could transform it into a concert club. Renovations were 
about te begin, after months of negotiations. with the 


building’s owner and the property owner; but then the 
city’s building department suddenly — and significantly 
— reduced its seating-capacity projections. 

“I can’t say that the building department stopped me,”’ 
Taylor said, ‘‘but it did make me think how I'd probably 
have to mortgage the rest of my life away, that the busi- 
ness wasn’t getting any easier, that the availability of acts 
was getting worse, and, most of all, that I was tired and it 
was going to be a struggle. But I look back and I honestly 
believe that if I had been in a better frame of mind and 
physical condition at the time, it probably would have 
been the greatest club in the country. I know that sounds 
pretty wild, but I know all the clubs in the country and 
I'll tell you what we had going for us: the physical struc- 
ture, a capacity sufficient for us to go for really exciting, 
big things, an ideal location, and my 15-year backlog of 
contacts with artists, agents, and managers.” 

Still, Taylor insists that his scuttled showplace was in 
no way meant to complete any grand show-biz design. “‘I 
have never been a goal-oriented person. There was some 
sort of guidance system inside of me — which I probably 
still don’t understand — that kept me moving, but I never 
knew exactly why. It’s not so much a question of achiev- 
ing goals in the past decade, it’s just that I accomplished a 
lot of interesting things. It’s more impressive now than 
when I was doing it.” 

Surely the most noteworthy extra-musical achieve- 
ment of the clubs’ long run, given these combustible 
times, is that racially mixed audiences regularly as- 
sembled without incident. ‘‘We were in our small way an 
escape valve,”’ explained Taylor, who also booked and 
helped produce Summerthing outdoor concerts during 
the past decade. ‘You see, we were fortunate enough to 
be located in an area that I call no man’s land. No ethnic 
group controlled that part of Boylston Street, so you 
could go see whoever was playing. A white kid could 
hear Earth, Wind & Fire, or a black kid could hear Little 
Feat. We played whatever we thought was good and fun, 
whatever the musical style. Nobody seems to under- 
stand now that the city is made up of diverse tastes.”’ 

Although Taylor looks forward to working with the 
entertainment technologies of the ‘80s, particularly with 
cable television, he is considerably less sanguine when 
discussing what the political climate may be in the com- 
ing decade. ‘I’ve alwayssliked working with new artists, 
and cable happens to be the greatest opportunity for 
them since the beginning of TV,” he said. ““But I’m very 
depressed and frightened by the state of the world. The 
value of a single life seems to be as dispensable as a 
packet of sugar. More than ever, it’s group’versus group. 
I’m looking at an exciting time of entertainment and 
enjoyment, of bringing people laughs and smiles with 
great technology. On the other hand, I’m afraid that 
when they're not watching, they'll be out killing some- 
body.”’ 

Since his clubs closed, Fred Taylor’s pace has, not sur- 
prisingly, slowed. With Mauriello he has for almost four 
years operated the Harvard Square Cinema; he avidly 
but discerningly plays the stock market (‘I’ve been 
pretty lucky, so far’’), and has tentative concert-promo- 
tion plans for 1980 for his H-T Productions. Now there 
is time for a set or two of tennis, a weekly computer-pro- 
graming class, a Friday-night date. “I got up a full head 
of steam in the ‘70s, and I burned the candle at both 
ends,” he said, chuckling. “I enjoyed it more at the 
beginning and less at the end. I can’t possibly imagine 
how I worked 18-hour days, sometimes seven days a 
week, rushing until I’d collapse and then starting it all 
over again. But who knew? Some people can organize 
their time better. I couldn’t. This year I found out that 
I’m a person, not a machine.” 

— J. 


Allison Platt 





llison Platt has entered the new decade early, 
A making major decisions and big changes even 

before the clock strikes the conventional hour for 
resolution-making. 

Platt is known to women all over the country as the 
editor and president of Sojourner, a monthly “journal of 
news, opinions, and the arts.” But in November, Platt 
wrote a column that began, ‘I have been thinking of 
dropping out of the women’s movement.” And in De- 
cember, she announced that she was taking a leave of 
absence from the paper. 

Ten years ago, Platt was finishing her senior year at 
Northwestern University, In Illinois, “strike headquar- 
ters’ for the Midwest. ‘One day a guy came to the dorm 

Continued on page 8 
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to talk to me about the anti-war stuff,’ 
recalls Platt. ‘‘He had heard I was sym- 
pathetic. So I started to ask him ques- 
tions and he said, ‘I thought you were 
with us.’ I said, ‘I am with you. I just 
want to ask my questions.’ ”’ 

Platt’s insistence on her right to ex- 
press herself and, when necessary, to dis- 
agree, has helped shape Sojourner into a 
unique publication. The paper began, in 
1975, as the newsletter of the MIT 
Women’s Forum. When Platt, a techni- 
cal editor at the time, discovered that 
5000 copies of an eight-page tab cost only 
about $200 to produce, she became de- 
termined to turn the newsletter into a 
Boston women’s newspaper. 

“The name was suggested by an ad- 
ministrative assistant on campus,” Platt 
says. ‘Not just to honor Sojourner Truth, 
the black woman who worked on the 
underground railroad, but also in the 
sense of women being more transient 
than permanent. Women don’t get a 
chance to be anything else; you go where 
your husband goes. Women have a series 
of jobs instead of a career.”’ 

What makes Sojuurner unique for its 
size (32 pages) and its circulation (10,000) 
is its open editorial policy. There is no 
line to toe, no prescribed politics — only a 
diversity of opinion, which can get heated 
and downright nasty at times. ‘’A rea- 
soned, careful, beautiful publication that 
didn’t just have the ‘correct political 
line’ ’’ says Platt of her vision for the 
paper. ‘I really wanted it to be a sensi- 
tive ear — no judging or masking and 
altering to its own image. Just listening 
and reflecting. I think at times it’s been 
that, and I’m very proud of it.” 

Most of the material submitted to So- 
journer, apart from that which is libelous, 
factually incorrect, or ‘sexist, racist, or 
homophobic,’’ gets published. That 
policy might doom any other paper to 
permanent adolescence, but Sojourner 
receives stories and letters not only from 
novices but from well-known writers like 
Marge Piercy, Audre: Lorde, and Leah 
Fritz, to name but a few. ‘There have 
been things we’ve published that I don’t 
agree with; some are annoying, even in- 
furiating,”’ Platt says. ‘‘But people have a 
right to say what they want, and there’s 
always room for response. That's why we 
like to publish letters, even really critical 
letters.” 

Sojourner’s shoestring budget and its 
reliance on a volunteer staff put a great 
deal of strain on Platt’s job. But even 


more than the mechanics of running the~ 


paper, the emoti6nal strains finally made 
her decide to leave. “It was odd to have 
strange people calling me at 11 9‘clock at 
night to ask why didn’t*l publish this 
woman's book review. I felt invaded. I 
lack the thick skin you need to be a public 
figure.” 

And when Sojourner’s open editorial 
policy is misunderstood, Platt is there 
to take the flak. After some particularly 
harsh criticism aimed at the paper and at 
Platt in particular (and after going into 
personal debt for some $4000), Platt 
decided to leave. ‘’I knew my heart would 
break if the paper folded, but if it’s going 
to survive, it’s going to survive without 
me. It’s not my life project,” she said. 
‘Sojourner has to reorganize itself, and it 
can’t do that while I’m still there.’ 

The January issue of Sojourner went to 
the printer without Platt’s guidance. And 
although she hopes to write for the paper 
again, Platt says she is “‘on sabbatical 
from the women’s movement.’ She now 
has a graphic-arts job, which she leaves at 
the office at the end of the day. In her 
spare time, she hopes to edit a collection 
of Sojourner’s best articles and get to 
work on the novel she’s been planning 
for the last three years. 

‘People I know are trying to do what 
they do best. They're still feminists but 
they work on feminist issues in their own 
ways. Maybe that’s a function of being 
older, in our late 20s and early 30s. 
They're just not into group activity; 
they’re writing books or becoming elec- 
tricians or working on solar green- 
houses. They are getting down to busi- 
ness instead of talking about it.” 

Even so, the direction the women’s 
movement seems to be taking has Platt 
worried. ‘‘Some people are doing impor- 
tant political work, but lots of people 
seem to be floundering around. They're 
either dying on the ERA or just going 
after a bigger piece of the pie.” For Platt, 
the real goal of the movement is for 
women to become aware of their own 
power, to have “‘control over their lives 
and a vision of themselves that gives 
them the ability to transform things. I 
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don’t think feminism is a political move- 
ment. It’s a state of mind.” 

The ‘80s look bleak to Platt. ‘I think 
we're sitting on the edge of a serious de- 
pression, and that makes the stakes even 
higher. In this society, men are taught to 
be destructive and unemotional, while 
women are taught values which are much 
more life-enhancing. If we don’t have 
more of those life-enhancing feelings 
running around, we'll all kill ourselves,’’ 
Platt said. “Only if something horrible 
happens will things change. And _ if 
nothing changes, something horrible will 
happen.” 

The careful orderliness of Platt’s new 
apartment belies some of her doom- 
saying. And the punk rock playing softly 
on the radio is out of keeping with the 
mood set by well-tended leafy plants and 
original artwork on the walls. Why punk 
rock? “Maybe it reminds me of my ado- 
lescence. I don’t know,” she says. “I 
think it’s because I don’t like it much and 
I'm trying to figure out why I don’t.” 

— A.D. 


Mel King 





1d isten to this.”’ 
Mel King’s eyes seemed to 
twinkle as he unfolded the piece of 


paper, and he smiled his gentle smile. The 
50-year-old South End state rep was 
sitting in his Columbus Avenue store- 
front, an African wallet hung like a har- 
monica around his neck bs asd spite 
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booming in from the restaurant next door 
said it was a few days before Christmas. 

‘‘Kinfolk,’’ he said simply. “A net- 
work of people on every block with signs 
outside their houses saying, ‘kinfolk.’ ” 
He looked down at the paper and began 
to read. ‘’Kinfolk listen, they give you 
hugs, they provide you with a quiet place, 
they support you, protect you, counsel 
you, feed you, give you information. 
They laugh with you. They let you work 
in their gardens. They bring you flowers, 
and they let you bring them flowers. 
They smile, and they believe in you. They 
believe love is the glue.”’ 

He read for a moment or two more and 
then turned to his visitor. 
street I live on,” he said, ‘‘and there are a 
lot of people, single people, maybe 
couples, but they’ve got no connections. 
No connections. Now, you used to have 
your kinfolk, but since you moved that 
doesn’t exist anymore. What is impor- 
tant is that this culture has created a 
situation where we need a redefinition of 
family. We have to articulate it and shape 
it and form it. The reason I know this is 
I've probably got the biggest family 
around. A lot of people around here play 
very important roles in my life, not just 
my brothers and sisters and children and 
wife, but others.’’ As if to prove the 
point, someone soon tapped on the win- 
dow on his way down the street and 
waved; there would be a steady stream of 
such window-tappers during the course 
of an hour, plus an occasional visitor. A 
bit earlier, when King had dropped by the 
adjacent restaurant for a tea to go, he was 
deluged with greetings, and for each 
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“T look at the 


greeter he had a special word. “I just 
know,” he continued, ‘‘having all these 
people around who provide love and sup- 
port, that this is something that needs to 
be identified and supported. 

‘But there is a resistance to talking 
about love and caring and sharing as a 
dynamic of life. There is a resistance to 
tenderness. When you begin expressing 
that, it’s not concrete, it’s not tangible. So 
to have people saying these things, and 
offering a symbol, is very important.” 

And it’s becoming increasingly clear 
that to have Mel King around to say these 
things — no matter what they’re ulti- 
mately translated into — is important as 
well. He has become unique among Bos- 
ton’s politicians, and he is certainly the 
city’s biggest optimist: who else but King 
would look at the Iranian situation and 
say, right off the bat, ‘“You’ve now got 
more chunks of the body politic who are 
concerned about foreign policy’? 

But his is not a pie-in-the-sky opti- 
mism, as his record of legislative accom- 
plishments during the past decade and his 
strong third-place finish in last Septem- 
ber’s mayoral preliminary would indi- 
cate. ‘I am optimistic, that is very true,”’ 
he told us early last summer, at a time 
when many of his: long-time supporters 
were questioning his ability to mount a 
serious campaign. ‘But I am not either a 
martyr or stupid or crazy. I understand 
what needs to happen. There is a level of 
excitement that has to take place in order 
for things to come together.” Who now 
could argue with that assertion, or with 
King’s ability to get the juices flowing? 

Certainly not the aide to mayoral can- 
didate David Finnegan who predicted 
back then that King would draw six or 
seven percent of the vote but who 
watched in September as King’s 15 per- 
cent total exceeded Finnegan’s. Certainly 
not Joseph Timilty, whose lackluster 
campaign resulted in distant-second- 
place finishes in September and again in 
November. And certainly not the victor, 
Kevin White, whose triumph was an or- 
ganizational one brought home by an 
army of city workers. If anyone accom- 
plished anything in that deadly dull cam- 
paign, was it not King? 

“T think a lot of people didn’t think 
winning in September was do-able, but 
realized that the day after the primary,” 
said King. “In the end, we were getting 
people to see the importance of voting for 
what they wanted rather than what they 
were told. People’s ability to get things 
done — that’s why I want to keep the co- 
alition (of many blacks, liberals, gays, 
and tenants) together. They're going to 
make a difference.” 

And that‘§~why, King will probably ran 
again this yeat*for the seat he now holds, 
even though he says he’s considering 
giving it up. The job, he says, is getting to 
be somewhat routine. ““You know the 
system and try to make it work, and 
that’s not boring,’ he said, pausing to 
search for the right words, ‘but it’s 
matter of fact. Because you know how to 
do that. But there’s an excitement at some 
level around at least 60 percent of the 
votes down there, because there’s an im- 
pact on the constituency.” 

Still, if King abandoned his legislative 
seat, it would hardly be the first time he’s 
chosen to change his course in. mid- 
stream. “‘Ironically,”’ he said, “about this 
time 10 years ago, I made up my mind to 
leave the Urban League (the local chap- 
ter of which he headed). I had no job or 
anything, but I let it be known that I was 
leaving on June 1. It’s something like 
going to college: every four years, you 
ought to be able to say, ‘I started at that 
point, now I'm here.’ ” So he departed 
the League with no notion he’d soon be 
persuaded to run for the legislature and 
would embark on a career there twice the 
length of the designated four-year span 
(he first took office in 1973, and his cur- 
rent term expires at the end of 1981). 
Now he says he’s considering whether to 
run for re-election. “In the next couple of 
months, that’s what I have to figure out.’ 

As he continued to talk, though, it 
became increasingly difficult to envision 
his withdrawing from the political scene, 
even if it were only from his present 
office. There seemed too many pieces of 
unfinished business to tend to — the poor 
voter-registration patterns afflicting 
liberals, for one. “Between Barney's 
(Frank) district and my own, there are 
30,000 unregistered people. Just half of 
that would have put me in the final 
(mayoral. election)."” There’s the ‘unre- 
solved crisis of condominium conver- 
sions, on which subject he had an un- 
characteristically strong message for 

Continued on page 10 
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We're Selling off everything we didn't sell off in 1979. Overbuys, demos, 
manufacturer's closeouts, last year's models, one-of-a-kinds, stuff 
that's slightly scratched, many items in factory-sealed cartons. All carry 
manufacturer's warranties and guarantees. They ain't all pretty. But 
they sure are cheap. Here's just a few of the big name brands we're 
selling off. AKAI, Bose, Pioneer, Sansui, Maxell, Technics, TDK, Sony, 
Altec, Advent, Marantz, TEAC. 


SALE ENDS SATURDAY, JANUARY 5. 
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young professionals: ““When do you get 
yourselves together so that you stop 
getting sucked into buying one of those? 
At the same time that you're talking 
about progressive approaches, you're 
being tools of the greedy, pushing out the 
needy.” 

Did he, we wondered a bit later on, 
have any special regrets about his activ- 
ities in the decade just past? “I guess,”’ he 
said, ‘‘the ‘70s have indicated to me the 
need to do more around my own family 
and my own street. What happens as you 
get pushed into all these things is that the 
oven in my house still needs to get fixed, 
a lot of things like that. My energies 
being outside more, it does mean (my 
wife) puts more of her energy inside. If 
there is a piece I am not satisfied with, it’s 
that. But we're getting there. We're 
moving.”’ 

His youngest son, 12-year-old Jomo, 
had for several minutes been sitting by, 
waiting for his father to finish so they 
could run an errand together. The visit 
was over, but as we threw on our jacket, 
King presented us with another one, a 
jacket that had been left in his car by a 
Phoenix photographer six months ago. 
Kinfolk, you see, return lost jackets. 


iy 
Dukakis 





f was the day before Christmas, 
and all through the Dukakises’ 
handsome Victorian house, on 

Perry Street in Brookline, there was a lot 
of scurrying around. Michael was 
upstairs, grading Kennedy-school papers. 
Fourteen-year-old Andrea was off doing 
something. Eleven-year-old Kara ‘as 
working on her yo-yoing. Twenty-one- 
year-old John, the fledgling Hollywood 
actor, had rolled into town-with friends. 
And Kitty, chic in a handsome suit, was 
sitting on the living-room sofa, smoking 
cigarettes and giving an interview to the 
reporter, who was sipping spiked eggnog. 

The conversation ranged widely. Kitty 
recalléd her first brush with what would 
come to be called the ‘women’s issue,” 
going to synagogue at age five and feel- 
ing anger that she and her mother had to 
sit apart from the men. She recalled the 
experience of being a ‘‘“Symphony brat,”’ 
the daughter of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra violinist Harry Ellis Dickson, 
growing up with string quartets in the 
living room and endless political discus- 
sions. 

She recalled her early attraction to 
dance, her training, her following her 
mentor to Penn State, her teaching dance 
at Lesley College in the ‘70s, and her 
renewed desire to return to teaching. She 
recalled her first marriage, the birth of 
John, her divorce, her marriage to 
Michael, and his rise and fall in politics. 
For the family, this last episode had ‘‘a 
salutary effect on us ... drawing us 
closer’; for Michael, it brought about 
“growing tremendously in terms of per- 
sonal relationships that wouldn’t have 
taken place otherwise.” 

But mostly, Kitty Dukakis talked 
about Kramer vs. Kramer. The Dukakises 
had read and talked about the movie the 
previous day, and with their children 
they'd gone to see it that night. 

For all of them, especially Kitty, it was 
a provocative evening. And it stimulated 
a discussion of male and female roles, 
self-actualization, and changing mores. 
Seeing that movie had reminded her of 
the continuing search for identity. ‘Who 
are we? I’m still groping with that,” she 
says. 

She spoke about a decade's liberation 
not only of women, but of couples as 
well, and about the breakdown of male 
and female stereotypes. “The movie was 
indicative of this,” she suggests. ‘‘Who 
would have thought 10 years ago that a 
father would be in a position to raise a 
child? That’s rea! progress, though I’m 
sure not all people agree. And it’s all for 
the better. Michael has as much influ- 
ence on the children’s lives as I do. He’s 
not an appendage, as many fathers are.”’ 

There was little talk of politics, even 
though Michael began the decade as 
Kevin White’s running mate in an un- 
successful gubernatorial campaign and 
spent the next four years getting himself 
elected governor, the next four being 
governor, and a good deal of the last year 
trying to figure out why the people 
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rejected him for Edward J. King in 1978. 
‘He'll always have some uncertainty over 
how he lost,’’ she notes. 

When she talks about a decade in poli- 
tics, she speaks of the pressures the 
family had to bear. “‘When we compare 
ourselves to other people in the same 
situation,” she says; “L think we made 
more of an effort to have:;normalcy in our 
lives. But we were frustrated in this 
period. Visiting dignitaries and other 
obligations ... you have to deal with 
issues as they come up. But for us, there 
was a certain tension, a feeling of not al- 
ways having the time to work through 
problems.” 

On this day, it is clear that tension no 
longer exists. Michael, resplendent in 
blizzardwear turtleneck and_ pullover, 
bops down from his study to throw in his 
two cents on Kramer vs. Kramer; he 
hangs around to chat a bit and then 
returns to his term papers. 

After 90 minutes in the Dukakis 
household, the reporter thinks to himself 
that it is difficult — and not terribly 
important — to remember that here is the 
former, and perhaps future, First Family 
of Massachusetts. The Dukakises are 
much more than that: they are a family. 
‘We're very ordinary people, except that 
Michael was governor,” Kitty muses. The 
statement is not at all self-effacing; it is 
prideful, for it is a secret of their success. 


— R.M.G. 
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hen he was Governor Francis 
Sargent’s chief policy adviser, 
Albert L. Kramer almost single- 


handedly wrote the progressive social 
agenda the Sargent administration is 
remembered for. In those days, Kramer 
operated behind closed doors. Today, as 
presiding judge of the East Norfolk Dis- 
trict Court, in Quincy, he is a highly visi- 
ble public servant. In his efforts t. make 
the court a community resource (the 
courthouse is open for meetings three 
nights a week), Judge Kramer has become 
involved with mental-health questions, 
with Alcoholics Anonymous, with suits 
against foster homes, and with numer- 
ous youth and activist groups. The judge 
and his restitution program, an innova- 
tive attempt to make people convicted of 
crimes like vandalism pay back or work 
off the damage they have done, made 60 
Minutes recently. (“60 Minutes could 
have been more positive,” Kramer says. 
“They tried to put an edge on it by 
separating liberals and conservatives. But 
many conservatives accept restitution, 
because they know that nothing hap- 
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pens to about 90 percent of the people 
who go through the court system. Resti- 
tution is not an alternative to jail; it is an 
alternative to doing nothing.”’) 

“It’s no accident that I’m in the 
courts,” the judge says with a quiet smile. 
‘Right now, there is more room to work 
for positive social change in the courts 
than there is in government.” 

Kramer thinks that one of the major 
changes of the ‘70s was in the way we 
perceive government. Early in the decade, 
he says, ‘“There was a feeling that 
government could intervene and do 
something about people’s problems,’’ he 
says. ‘Today, there is growing disil- 
lusionment. People feel they have a 
government that does not respond to 
issues. The reason government is not 
responding is because it is so intertwined 
with commercial interests that it finds 
itself unable to pull away and make 
independent decisions.” 

During his years with Frank Sargent, 
Kramer tried to make government work 
for people. He made sure private citizens 
were appointed to the boards of directors 
of the Port Authority and UMass. He is 
especially proud of the moratorium on 
highway construction the Sargent 
Administration declared. 

‘Looking back, the fight over the high- 
ways seems symbolic,” he says. ‘It was 
the first time the ‘more is better’ ethic was 
challenged. For the first time, we looked 
at what highway construction did to the 
environment, to the urban fabric, and to 
people’s lives. It was one of the first signs 
that we were entering a new era. The ’70s 
put an end to the notion that we would 
always have an ever-expanding economy 
producing more and more goods for 
everybody. We are entering a very hard 
age of scarcity.” 

Kramer thinks that scarcity and a 
government that is paralyzed by special 
interests are the two major problems we 
will face_in the “80s. He is already seeing 
the social impact of the problems in his 
court. The judge says that people are 
angry and frustrated — about the 
competition for jobs, about the supposed 
special treatment that black people get, 
about the rising cost of living. “All kinds 
of people are getting hurt now, not just 
the poor,” Kramer says. ‘Every time 
there’s a price increase, it gets passed on 
to the lowest person on the totem pole, 
even though the oil companies continue 
to show 100 percent increases in profits. 
Today, poor people are facing survival. 
The middle class is facing what the poor 
did before: how to get by.” 

The issues of the ‘80s can be con- 
quered, Kramer believes, ‘but first we 
thave to define them honestly.’ Govegn- 
ment will have to free itself from bépi- 
ness interests. The motives of the inter- 
national oil cartels will have to be 
examined. Technology will have to stop 
producing energy-wasting devices (‘big 
Chryslers and electric nail files’) and 
concentrate on producing energy-effi- 
cient products. A fair method for the dis- 
tribution of energy will have to be 
developed. 

“Nobody has stopped and asked, 
‘Where are we going? What are we will- 
ing to sacrifice? What will our lifestyles 
be like?’ ’” Kramer says. “To change 
things, you have to have the courage to 
attack the forces of the status quo. You 
can’t question anything without tapping 
a lot of forces. It’s like splitting an atom. I 
really believe that if you're in touch with 
what is real, what is right, you'll even- 
tually win.” 


Elaine 
Noble 


44 he people who organized 

| demonstrations and marches 

in the ‘60s and early ‘70s 

didn’t know how to keep the ball rolling; 

they didn’t know how to get inside the 
door.” 

Lesbian feminist Elaine Noble was 
speaking from experience. She spent the 
better part of 12 years, in the “60s and 
early ‘70s, as a community organizer, a 
proselytizer for gay rights, and a campus 
activist at Emerson College, where she 
taught speech, phonetics, and articula- 
tion, and where she got warnings from 
the president and cold shoulders from her 
colleagues. She spent this time not know- 
ing how to keep the ball rolling. 

Continued on page 12 


— J.H. 
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Then she found politics, 
sneaked inside the door, and 
planted herself. Whieh is where, 
at 36, she is today. ‘The ‘70s were 
a training ground,” she says. 
“They taught people about 
power. And if you care about 
change, you care about power. 
How do I get it, how do I use it? 
People who put the “70s down, I 
think, haven't dealt with this.’’ 

Elaine Noble surely has, which 
is why you can add to the les- 
bian-feminist tag “former state 
legislator, candidate for US 
Senate, aide to Mayor Kevin 
White and TV personality.” She 
has joined the system and would 
seek out power to change it from 
within. 


The conversion from outsider 
to insider (‘‘I helped elect Nixon: 
I didn’t even vote in ‘68’) really 
began for her in 1971-72, when, 
in helping organize the National 
Women’s Political Caucus, she 
first met Gloria Steinem, Bella 
Abzug, Ann Lewis, and Barbara 
Mikulski, then a municipal offi- 
cial from Maryland. ‘‘It was my 
first interaction with political 
women,” she says. 

She got involved with Lewis 
(sister of state Rep. Barney Frank) 
in Frank’s political campaigns, 
and when, in 1974, a legislative 
redistricting created a new seat 
for the Fenway and Back Bay, 
where she lived, she decided to 
run for office. 

National feature stories pro- 


claimed her success: ‘’First 
Avowed Lesbian Elected to a State 
Legislature." The boys on Bea- 
con Hill were prepared for the 
Cookie Monster, not an easygo- 
ing, savvy pit fighter. But the 
shock wore off quickly. She got 
tight with the power brokers — 
Jimmy Kelly, Biff MacLean, and 
Speaker Tommy McGee — and 
got herself appointed to the Rules 
and Ethics Committees. She also 
got herself in Dutch with the 
shrinking liberal coalition for vot- 
ing often with the leadership. She 
found herself on a political tight- 
rope, determined to find and use 
the power pressure points while 
maintaining her principles. Non- 
gay pols may know the problem. 

She was re-elected in 1976 — so 


easily, in fact, that it was obvious 
a lot of people who were neither 
gay nor women must have 
thought she was doing a good job. 

In 1978, she ran for the US 
Senate and finished fifth in a field 
of five. Money — the lack of it — 
was a major problem. But as in 
the legislature, her effort here had 
the effect of demystifying Elaine 
Noble (and, by extension, gays in 
general) for a lot of people who, 
as they say, had never before 
known a gay person. She could 
talk and think and argue and 
campaign, just like the rest. 
“Being first will, I hope, make it 
easier for those who follow,” she 
says. ‘‘We gotta hang in there.” 

After the election, in exchange 
for her help in the gay commun- 
ity during the 1979 mayoral cam- 
paign, Kevin White gave her a job 
gathering federal bucks for the 
city, among other things. She 
would stay inside the door, and in 
the limelight, as a regular com- 
mentator on Channel 5’s Five on 
Five. 

Recently, Noble was in Wash- 
ington for a reunion of sorts with 
old friend Barbara Mikulski. ““We 
were like little kids, jumping up 
and down and carrying on, say- 
ing, ‘Can you believe it? You're a 
congresswoman, Mikulski. Can 
you believe it?’ ’’. 

She is at ease inside a system 
she once eschewed. “Ten years 
ago, I was more cynical than I am 
now. I can envision how to make 
change, and I’m a part of it.” 

‘‘Are you less cynical because 
you're in power?” I wanted to 
know. “Maybe,” she answered. 
“But mostly because I know the 
world changes slowly.’’ She 
stopped and thought about the 
conversation. She laughed. 

‘Hey, we sound like VFW vets. 
Maybe what we're doing is com- 
ing home.” 


Judy 
Meredith 


— R.M.G. 
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eat breakfast at Brother Juni- 

per’s. She stood at the en- 
trance of the Back Bay restaur- 
ant, whose proprietors belong to 
one of the innumerable religious 
groups born of the ‘70s, and sug- 
gested we go elsewhere for a meal 
and a chat. “These people,” she 
said, ‘try to be friendly and talk 
to you and all that.’’ 

As if she does anything dif- 
ferent. Indeed, as anyone at the 
State House will tell you, Judy 
Meredith has been talking to peo- 
ple there for most of the past dec- 
ade, trying to get them to adopt 
her positions and those of the 
groups or people she’s repre- 
sented, and she’s been doing it 
with energy and with remarkable 
success. During the decade she 
served as something of a chil- 
dren’s lobbyist for Governor 
Francis Sargent, as an image-en- 
hancer for Attorney General 
Francis Bellotti (to whom she and 
another aide-to-be promised, 
shortly after his 1974 election, 
‘‘We’ll make you a hero with the 
press and the human-service lib- 
erals,”"’ whereupon they pro- 
ceeded to do so), then as a lobby- 
ist for the citizens’ group Fair 
Share and as liberal liaison for Joe 
Timilty in his last unsuccessful 
mayoral campaign, and most re- 
cently as executive director of the 
National Center for Jobs and Jus- 
tice, a decidedly left-of-center 
group that wants to organize the 
unemployed and the underem- 
ployed. All of which is a far cry 
from what this western-Massa- 
chusetts farm girl was doing back 
at the start of the decade — i.e., 
the suburban (in her case, Fra- 
mingham) housewife-and-mother 
(in her case, five kids) routine. 

‘That's what everybody did,” 
she said. “I didn’t think about it 
much. From my 21st year to my 


Je Meredith didn’t want to 


31st (she’s now 41), I wasn’t 
political at all. I was real intent on 
providing a good mothering 
experience.” Indeed, it was in her 
role as a concerned parent that 
Meredith took her first signif- 
icant step into the political arena. 
Early in 1970, she said, she be- 
came “disgusted” with the educa- 
tion the Framingham schools 
were providing her youngest 
daughter. “I discovered that we 
had a bad superintendent,” she 
said. ‘When you have a bad 
superintendent, you start to read 
the papers.’” Meredith did a lot 
more than that: she joined her 
church’s_ social-action com- 
mittee, became involved first in 
local and school and then in 
environmental politics, worked 
on behalf of candidates for the 
state legislature, and learned 
through it all that she loved the 
excitement of politics. ‘‘It’s 
fascinating,” she said. ‘“You can 
sometimes get immediate satis- 
faction, and the sense of power is 
exhilarating.” : 

Again, it was her status as a 
mother, more particularly as a 
mother of two adopted children, 
that led her to her eventual State 
House role: when she became ac- 
tive in the fight to reform the 
state’s adoption laws, which at 
the time prohibited the place- 
ment of a child with a family of a 
different religion, the work took 
her to Beacon Hill “to lobby a 
lot.’ She found she thrived in the 
frenzied State House atmo- 
sphere. ‘‘It’s a man’s world, but 
then it’s all a man’s world,” she 
told us. ‘You just have to figure 
out how to get around it. It helps 
to have five brothers and a strong 
father.” In dealing with legis- 
lators, Meredith disdains the “If 
you put your hand on my knee 
I'll move it higher” approach 
once claimed by a well-known 
woman reporter. Instead, she 
said, “I try to be their sister or 
their wife or their mother. I can be 
very tough and I scold a lot.” 

But Meredith's transition from 
a full-time suburban mother to a 
full-time activist, and her increas- 
ing immersion in the world of 
Beacon Hill politics, were not 
without their costs: her marriage 
began to come apart, and in 1974 
she separated from her husband 
and five kids (who today live with 
their father in Framingham) and 
moved to Dorchester. “It was a 
case of growing in differentdingr- 
tions,’” she said, ‘though we are 
still the best of friends. I firmly 
believe that a good divorce is as 
important as a good marriage, be- 
cause it lasts longer.’’ A good sec- 
ond marriage doesn’t hurt, either: 
last February, she married Peter 
Rider, one of her co-workers in 
leftist political causes. With her 
life changes during the decade, 
how, we wondered, did she view 
the contemporaneous women’s 
movement? ‘I got some support 
from it,’”’ she said, “and I feel very 
much a part of it, very grateful to 
it; though I just never had the 
time to take part in its func- 
tions.” 

Sympathetic though she may 
be to feminist issues, Meredith 
appears more concerned with the 
plight of the poor, and sees 
organizing such people as her life 
work. She is not pessimistic about 
her chances. “In a depression 
coupled with inflation, a lot of 
people think it’s going to be all 
the harder to organize people,” 
she said. ‘People are going to feel 
helpless, and all the more afraid to 
take risks. But I guess I believe 
that most people are organizable 
— you only have to figure out 
what it is that will reach them.” 

As for the changes she under- 
went during the past decade, 
Meredith has no overriding re- 
grets. “I’m happy,” she said. “I 
like myself better every year. It’s 
been a very painfui 10 years, both 
personally and politically. But I 
feel like I’ve grown up, or at least 
I know what I want to do when I 
grow up. And if I wasn’t doing 
what I’m doing, I know I'd be one 
of the suburban housewives 
drinking too much and having af- 
fairs with the golf pro.” 

— T.S. 
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Fred 


Salvucci 





Salvucci. He is making good 

money. He likes the projects he’s 
working on at MIT. In a few months, he 
might hit Egypt and Brazil. He, his wife, 
and their three kids are healthy. And as 
the decade ends, he has a luxury he hasn’t 
enjoyed since the early 1960s. He has 
time — time to think, to read, to see his 
family, to relax. 

Back at the Brighton three-decker 
where he grew up and lives today, one 
neighbor is on very good terms with St. 
Anthony. She once lost a piece of jewel- 
ry, and after she prayed to St. Anthony, 
she found it. The other day, Fred’s boy, 
Guido, lost his school books when he 
made the bus transfer to Boston Latin, 
and while Fred and Guido ran around the 
city looking for books, the lady was 
praying to St. Anthony; so of course the 
books were found. 

Freddy Salvucci understands St. 
Anthony’s place in the scheme of things. 
He understands Machiavelli, who wrote a 
lot about the politics of power and the 
power of politics. He understands the 
Italian language and his heritage. He 
understands bricklaying, because he 


L ife is looking pretty good for Fred 


helped his father do it, and he under- , 


stands unions, because he carries a card. 
The man is as much at home with aca- 
demicians and the language they some- 
times use in place of English as he is with 
politicians and the language they use with 
their hands and eyes. He has worked in a 
lot of worlds. 

In the early 1960s and early ’70s, as he 
progressed from city planner to manager 
of East Boston’s Little City Hall to Mayor 
White’s transportation chief, he helped 
transform the then-unorthodox oppo- 
sition to highway and runway expansion 
into today’s wisdom of protecting the 
environment and saving energy. 

‘Look at what we pushed for in 1970,” 
he says, ‘‘when we said highways didn’t 
belong in the cities, and the neighbor- 
hoods also had an environment, and now 
it's conventional wisdom. The Water- 
front Park, for God's sakes, was going to 
be a garage. Now, everybody goes to the 
Waterfront Park and loves it. Well, it was 
the ‘obstructionists’ and the ‘kooks’ who 
made it possible. 


Christopher Brown 


‘There's been a change of values, but 
what hasn’t happened, what you never 
hear is anyone say, ‘Hey, the ob- 
structionists were right about an awful lot 
of. things.’ ”’ 

In the 1970s, Salvucci had the rare 
satisfaction of knocking down proverbi- 
al wisdom and watching converts flock to 
the banner. In the process, he helped 
knock down, in 1974, the bully-boy 
executive director of Massport, one Ed- 
ward J. King. 

In 1975, Michael Dukakis, newly elect- 
ed governor, looked at Salvucci and saw a 
man who had married people to planners 
and planners to politicians, a man who'd 
built coalitions of unlikely allies to fight a 
war Dukakis had begun years earlier, a 
war to save the old cities and towns. 
Salvucci became the state’s transporta- 
tion chief. 

They thought they’d have eight years, 
two terms, to work at it. But Dukakis 
should have boned up on his Ma- 








chiavelli. Eddie King, the old linebacker 
butted out of the game, was waiting on 
the bench, his teeth clenched, waiting to 
get back on the field. He wanted to get 
even. In 1978, he did, and in 1979, he 
began dismantling the work of two pro- 
gressive governors, Dukakis and Repub- 
lican Frank Sargent. Salvucci was out, as 
were Robert Kiley, who had begun re- 
forming the scandal-ridden MBTA, and 
scores of other dedicated managers. 

Salvucci was welcomed at his alma 
mater, MIT, where he was expected to 
work hard, but not 70- hours a week, 
every week, as he had for White and Du- 
kakis. He’s part of the Center for Trans- 
portation Studies, which is trying to help 
the feds work out alternatives to fuel 
rationing and which works with govern- 
ments in Egypt and Brazil to develop 
transportation systems. 

He likes his work and enjoys life, but 
for one thing, he says, laughing: ‘Only 
one problem. King has taken over the T. 





If someone decent had taken Dukakis’s 
place, I could look across the Charles and 
say that I had four years, I did my best, 
made some changes and now it was some- 
one else’s turn. What's aggravating is 
to see all that work being dismantled 
piece by piece. He’s destroying the T. 
Even if they could find someone com- 
petent to manage it, he’d have to start 
from scratch. The whole pattern of dis- 
cipline in the workforce, the idea of 
delivering a public product, the thought 
that a budget means something, that’s all 
gone.” 

King cannot change everything Sal- 
vucci helped do. The Southwest Express- 
way is dead, and in its place will be a rail 
line and community redevelopment. The 
Red Line is being extended; a new trans- 
portation building will be built in Park 
Square, and new cars are riding the Blue 
Line. d 
What Salvucci fears more is the dam- 
age he sees King doing to the political 
system. Salvucci sees politics as a heal- 
ing force, one bringing diverse-_people to- 
gether, and government as an ally of the 
people. King uses politics to divide people 
along lines of class, race, sex, and geog- 
raphy. He sees government as an enemy 
and allies himself with those vested inter- 
ests who rode high in the saddle when the 
highway and airport fighters were called 
kooks. 

Salvucci thinks the 1980s will be a 
time of scarcity, when Americans should be 
asked to work together for the common 
good and sacrifice a few luxuries to do so. 
He worries that the 1970 dreams of urban 
revival, now becoming reality, could be- 
come nightmares for long-time neighbor- 
hood residents threatened with condos, 
high rents, school closings, and T-fare in- 
creases. The last thing this decade needs, 
he figures, is divisiveness. 

There are today homes, neighbor- 
hoods, and parks in Milton, Brookline, 
East Boston, Jamaica Plain, and Roxbury 
that exist in large measure because of Sal- 
vucci. He does not look back on the 1970s 
with regret for what he did, only with re- 
gret for what he says he and his allies 
failed to do. They presumed that if you 
did good works, the public would know 
and care and reward you with a vote. 
Now, he says, he understands you have 
to peddle and promote your good works 
up front. 

If the coming decade should provide 
him with another shot at public service — 
and he doesn’t rule that out — he'll put 
that lesson to use. 
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“Me Decade” and believe that the 

most significant development during 
these 10 years was the decline of the so- 
cial consciousness that pervaded the ‘60s, 
Thomas D. Corrigan would disagree. The 
40 year-old former priest will tell you that 
although the methods used by advocates 
for change were different, the same 
political activism that characterized the 
‘60s flourished in the ‘70s. 

For most of the last decade, Corrigan 
has been at the forefront of the citizens’ 
movement in the state, working at Mas- 
sachusetts Fair Share in a variety of 
leadership roles while he was a priest at 
the Most Holy Redeemer Church in East 
Boston. 

While many on the New Left were 
looking for a new direction at the end of 
the Vietnam war, Corrigan was organiz- 
ing a blue-collar constituency around 
local issues. During his six years in East 
Boston, he weighed into the fight against 
the expansion of Logan Airport and 
helped plan Fair Share’s campaign for tax 


I f you have written off the ‘70s as the 











reform in the state. 

But Fair Share has changed, and so has 
Corrigan. A year ago, he left the priest- 
hood, and he has drawn political conclu- 
sions from the last decade that have 
resulted in his radicalization.. These con- 
clusions amount to a pronounced dis- 
taste for the liberal community and plans 
to confront the corporate sector in the 
‘80s. 

‘The big lesson of the ‘70s,”’ he says, 
“is that the liberal solutions don’t work. 
There is an element of academic distance 
and a propensity to compromise among 
them that has consistently left the poor 
and the working class on the short end of 
the stick.” 

Corrigan’s faith in the liberal com- 
munity was finally destroyed in the fight 
against airport expansion. ‘’The liberals 
were in power for four years and had the 
opportunity to apply the same solutions 
they used in the (Southwest Express- 
way) crisis, but they backed down in the 
face of corporate opposition. When -the 
liberals lose, they go back to Harvard and 
MIT, but the people in East Boston go 
back to their homes with the noise and 
the high blood pressure and eke out their 
lives with far less resources. 

‘The liberals,’’ Corrigan explains, ‘‘can 
see the extremes. They are usually will- 
ing to advocate for the very poor when 
they can confront the very rich, but they 
forget that there are an awful lot of 
people who get caught in the kind of 
game that often ensues. The people at the 
top love to see poor people and working 
people slug it out over busing and the 
small pieces of turf available to them. The 
liberals have yet to come to grips with the 
root of the real problem, which is the 
power held by the corporate sector.”’ 

Fair Share, like other groups across the 
country, spent the ‘70s confronting 
politicians. Corrigan says this will change 
in the ‘80s. ‘The ‘70s show that we’ve got 
to do things a lot differently,” he says. 
“We have to identify and confront the 
people who hold power in the country, 
and they are less and less the people who 
hold political office. A lot of people are 
fond of saying the Irish stole power from 
the Yankees, but it isn’t true. The 
Yankees withdrew from the political pro- 
cess and didn’t lose anything because 
they retained control of the private sec- 
tor.” 

Corrigan’s reasons for leaving the 
priesthood are ‘‘intensely personal,” but 
he says that his decision was helped by 
the growing conservatism of the Church. 
One turning point for him was the 1978 


Democratic gubernatorial primary. ‘The 
people running the Church have allowed 
it to be manipulated by people like Ed 
King. So two weeks before the election 
we had the ~priests telling people in 
church to look at the abortion record of 
the two candidates and to make their 
decisions at the polls accordingly. They 
never say, ‘Let’s look at the social policy 
of these guys.’ ”’ 

Corrigan is going to begin the ‘80s in 
Hartford, Connecticut, training 
organizers for the Connecticut Citizen 
Action Group (CCAG),. an organization 
very like Fair Share. Corrigan is leaving 
Boston only because he needs a change. 
‘‘We all need space to keep our contri- 
butions fresh,’’ he says. “And the move 
will give me a chance to do in another 
state what we've done here. Besides, our 
problems are going to be perceived more 
and more on a regional and national basis, 
and we've got to be in place.” 

Does Corrigan believe citizen action 
will thrive in the ‘80s? Of course. “The 
condition of the economy,” he con- 
cludes, ‘‘will show people that the only 
solution is more unity among the have- 
nots to confront the haves. If we can con- 
tinue to identify the connections among 
the corporate elite that work to keep us 
on the short end of the stick, we'll roll 
right over them. Maybe not in the ‘80s, 
but perhaps the ‘90s.”’ 


Miles 
Mahoney 


—M.R. 





Mahoney; he’s lost three govern- 

ment jobs, each time amid a lot of 
controversy, and he’s a little worried 
about what his resume looks like. 

He was head of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority in 1971, when a police 
commissioner named Frank Rizzo was 
running for mayor. Rizzo made 
Mahoney’s dismissal part of his plat- 
form (‘We've got to get rid of the com- 
mies in the Housing Authority,”’ the can- 
didate said), and redeemed that cam- 
paign promise three months into his term. 

In 1972, Mahoney came to Massachu- 
setts, at the behest of Governor Frank 
Sargent, to head the state’s Department 
of Community Affairs. Within a year, he 


[* been a tough decade for Miles 











had twice rejected plans for the contro- 
versial Park Plaza project as unsound, 
vague, and a violation of ‘good renewal 
criteria.” After the second time, in 1973, 
he was forced to resign, amid press stories 
that portrayed him, he says, “‘as if I was 
some — I don’t know — Zoroastrian or 
something, some strange creature 
they couldn’t understand.”’ 

Then he was appointed to run the 
Middlesex County Hospital. He pulled 
the facility out of the red, improved serv- 
ices, and administered what was called 
the best county hospital in the state. Yet 
by 1977, he was unemployed once again, 
this time for balking at the demands for 
patronage made by County Commis- 
sioners Michael McLaughlin and John 
Danehy. 

Now he’s 42, still praised in some quar- 
ters as an “honest bureaucrat,” and still 
damned in others as “unyielding.”” He 
directs the Watertown Housing Author- 
ity, an agency rocked by scandal in 
the past. ‘I seem to take over positions 
where previous administrators are un- 
der investigation,’ Mahoney jokes. 

Eschewing ordinary labels, Miles 
Mahoney prefers to call himself ‘’a 
practitioner in government.”’ He grew up 
poor in Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
which may help explain his style as a 
bureaucrat with a difference. He firmly 
believes in the “rights of the clientele the 
agency serves,” and was known in Phila- 

Continued on page 18 
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Review, which will also feature “ 
discussions. This show will be rebroadcast at 6 p.m. on New Year's Eve. 
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“Alice in Hostageland” is part of the Boston Sunday Review's annual year-end special. Last year, the BSR 
featured the award-winning “CULT WORLD.” This year, International Year of the Child that it is, we will 
look at the events and people who made news in 1979 through the eyes of Alice. Only this year was no 
Wonderland. Instead, it was, as you will hear, Hostageland. 
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CG 36213* ‘‘Individuals'’’—a sen- 
sational, specially priced 2-record 
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are Stan Getz, Eric Gale, Stanley 
Clarke, Freddie Hubbard, Lonnie 
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riding high from the results Of his 
“Feets Don’t Fail Me Now’ album. 
“The Best of Herbie Hancock’’ should 
gain more exposure in airplay and 
sales for this consistent keyboardist. 
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delphia not only for civil-rights activ- 
ism, but also for advocating tenants’ 
participation in running housing pro- 
jects. He has also won intense loyalty 
from subordinates in all his jobs, a rare 
occurrence in most bureaucracies. (“They 
have a right to know,’ he says of the 
people who work under administrators 
like him. ‘‘They are éntitled to informa- 
tion so they have options, too. ) 

And Mahoney has never been one to 
keep quiet in the face of adversity. He 
once said, “Any bureaucrat who hasn't 
been in trouble with an elected official 
must be doing something wrong. Get- 
ting fired can be one of the kest ways you 
can serve the public .... You have to 
alert people.’ Which may have been why 
his firings have been so controversial — 
he has not been afraid to talk. Even now, 
the criticism doesn’t bother him, though 
the firings do: ‘Worst of all is losing the 
opportunity to see government work and 
work well.”’ 

Regarding his employment record, 
Mahoney is wry. “I’ve become used to a 
kind of instant unemployment. You learn 
how to ward off the creditors for a while. 
But you make yourself into an almost 
unemployable nutball who doesn’t bend. 
That's really the furthest thing from the 
truth. | am a pretty pragmatic person. 

‘I’ve chosen the hard route,’’ he 
admits. In looking for work, he has found 
that his reputation for making firm 
stands on principle — and reports of the 
resultant controversies. — have ‘‘always 
been an issue people have been con- 
cerned about, especially my interviewers 
.... The outlook for people like me is not 
very bright.’ 

Mahoney doesn’t see bright prospects 
in the next generation of bureaucrats, 
either. ‘I recently taught a course in the 
Boston University graduate program in 
urban studies. I had a class of 25 people 
who signed up for the course. It was cut 
in half the first night after 1 announced 
the requirements for papers and examina- 
tions. I ended up flunking everyone but 
one person. I mean, is this the people we 
are turning out? 

“I frequently wonder whether there 
will be a rebirth of the kind of activism 
we knew in the ‘60s,’ Mahoney con- 
tinues. ‘The people who are coming into 
the field are frightening. Today, there’s a 
cynicism about government, and I’m not 
talking about elective office. These new 
people are seeing it as a vehicle for per- 
sonal aggrandizement and little more. 
That's terrifying. 


“There are some good people out 
there,” he goes on, “who are marking 
time in law. offices and places like that, 
waiting for a change in Massachusetts 
government and government in gen- 
eral.’ Pausing for a moment, he adds, “I 
don’t hold too much hope, however.” 

As for his present job in Watertown, 
Mahoney likes it. ‘I’ve never worked in a 
small community before, and that’s fun. 
The board there is interested in impor- 
tant things, despite the tenor of the times 
I expect that things will be in order there 
in the near future.” 

But he adds, no doubt with a thought 
for his past, ‘I don’t know how long that 
will last. I'll be searching for further 
opportunities in government, no doubt, 
but those things are pretty hard to come 


by.’ 


Freida 


Garcia 


— J.B. 





haired Dominican-American whose 

name is synonymous with His- 
panic social movements in Boston, threw 
her head back and swallowed hard before 
describing the significamce of the past 10 
years. Founding director of Alianza 
Hispana (Boston's first Hispanic multi- 
service center), former president of the 
Hispanic Office of Planning and 
Evaluation (HOPE), and an adviser to 
Governors Sargent and Dukakis, Garcia 
had been the ‘‘revolution’s’’ link with the 
establishment, the voice from inside that 
was always pushing for a little more 
attention for the Hispanic community 
she’d adopted upon moving to Boston 
from a 145th Street ghetto on the West 
Side of New York. 

“The ‘60s shook us up in one way, and 
the ‘70s, in ways that were quiet and less 
out-in-the-street, shook us up as much. 
In the ‘60s, the changes took place out 
there,” she says, pointing out the win- 
dow of her office at the Solomon Carter 
Fuller Mental Health Center, where she 
has served as director of the Consul- 
tation and Education Program since 1975. 
“In the ‘70s, the changes took place in 
here,’’ she said, pointing to her head and 
her heart. ‘‘The ‘70s changed our think- 
ing about change. The people I know 
who worked hard to bring things about in 
the ‘60s and early ‘70s have been intro- 


cae Garcia, the energetic, dark- 


spective these past few years.” 

Just out of the New School for Social 
Research, Garcia moved to Boston in 
1965. She descibes New York City as 
‘the place where I grew up and Boston as 
the place where I became an adult.” Her 
first job was at Roxbury’s Grove Hall 
welfare office, and she remembers the 
looting and riots there that drove the 
remaining white Jews off Blue Hill Ave- 
nue and into the suburbs. On returning 
to Boston after a year away, she realized 
that the city’s population was changing 
rapidly. “I stood in Dudley Station and 
looked around at many more Spanish 
faces and heard many more Spanish 
voices. Something had happened while I 
was away.” What had happened was the 
influx of Spanish-speaking people that is 
a phenomenon in urban areas across the 
country. By Garcia’s estimate, the Span- 
ish-speaking population of the United 
States will, at the present birth rate, equal 
the black population by the year 2000. 

When the Model Cities program came 
into existence, in 1969, it ignored the 
needs of the growing Hispanic popu- 
lation, says Garcia. Hispanics were mov- 
ing from their traditional base, in the 
South End, to other parts of the city, not- 
ably Jamaica Plain and Roxbury. Draw- 
ing on her knowledge of the neighbor- 
hoods and on her experience with wel- 
fare, Garcia joined the fledgling group of 
politically active Hispanics that later 
came to be known as Alianza Hispana. As 
a priority, she established a Spanish- 
speaking chapter of the welfare-rights 
movement that was beginning to gain 
currency in other parts of the city. Vir- 
tually apolitical in her youth, except for 
one organizing stint. on New York’s 
Lower East Side that combined Mark 
Lane and Eleanor Roosevelt (really) in a 
scheme to elect the first Hispanic district 
leader in Manhattan, Garcia took quick- 
ly to the political life. Divorced in the late 
‘60s, she had time to pour into her work. 
Today she reflects on her married life as if 
it were a mystery. “‘I literally don’t know 
what it was I did when I didn’t have all 
these meetings to go to,” she says. In 
some sense, her organizing talents were 
always there. The child of Dominican 
parents who separated after they came to 
this country, in the ‘40s, Garcia describes 
her mother’s experience as a seamstress in 
the garment center with a reference to her 
union affiliation. ‘‘Local 92, ILGWU,” 
she spouts, as if the number is etched in 
her memory. 

During the Blizzard of ‘78, when loot- 
ing was threatened at Grove Hall, Garcia 


Peggy McMahon 


returned to the site of her first job to help 
keep things cool. “It was very depress- 
ing,’ she says. ‘I thought about the loot- 
ing a decade ago and felt as if nothing had 
changed.”’ An agent for restoring calm 
during the city’s desegregation crisis, 
Garcia was equally depressed this fall, 
when violence erupted in the schools 
again. A product of the New York City 
school system who left “just as they were 
about to track me down,” she keeps Bos- 
ton’s crisis in public education chief 
among her concerns for the ‘80s. ‘The 
Boston school system is absolutely 
frightening,”’ she says. ‘‘When I look at 
what we're producing, particularly when 
I look at the energy that goes into educa- 
tion, the result strikes me as appalJing.”’ 
The demands on the poor of an 
economy that is clearly out of control 
worry Garcia as the ‘80s begin. ‘“The war 
on poverty did not have enough of an im- 
pact on the bulk of the population,” she 
says. “With the economy such as it is, 
we've probably got more poor today than 
a decade ago. I suspect that we'll come up 
with a solution so that somehow gas 
won't be allowed to go to $10 a gallon, 
but I don’t see how. Centers like this one 
are overflowing because people can’t 
cope with the impossible situation they 
find themselves in. My sense for the ‘80s 
is that even when there is a lot of ac- 
tivity, you don’t necessarily have change, 
or even if you do, you don’t necessarily 
have’ the kind of changes you thought 
you were going to bring about. Part of 
being politicized means that you have to 
keep taking things off of pedestals. I sup- 
pose that includes your own best work.” 
— M.M. 
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all gourmet wares 
Sale ends January 12. 
Come early for complete 


Visa and Mastercharge welcome 
GOURMET KITCHEN WARES AND 
FOODS 


ROUTE 2A 

TWIN CINEMA ENTRANCE 
ACTON, MASS. © 

263-8743 


SAVOURY LANE 


Now in progress — An 
Extraordinary post-Christmas 
Clearance Sale, due to 














Roger Conrad Davidson, Music Director 





[ , | 
Our opening concert will be on Sunday, March 30, 1980 
at 4:00 PM at the Longy School of Music, 

1 Follen St., Cambridge 
There will be works of Handel, Grieg and J.S. Bach 


Admission for this concert will be 
free, and there will be refreshments 
served afterwards. 


Our Second Concert will be on Friday, June 6 
at 8:00 PM and will include works of 
Elgar, Bloch and Janacek. 


Admission will be $4.50 and $3.00; 
Students and Senior Citizens $1.00. 


For further information, please call 
536-5039 from 5 PM-10 PM 
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Why.do single women like Jaye 
join The Couple Company? 


“After trips to numerous singles bars and listening to the same lines spo 
ken by innumerable “clones”, | decided (0 visit The Couple Company 
“My hopes were fulfilled: the men | have met through The Couple 
Company — including a doctor, an attorney, a stockbroker, and 
an artist have been interesting. intelligent. and best of all... fun!” 
Af yott're single (or single again), join the nearly 2000 
men and women who have enjoyed The Couple 
Company's simple way t0 meet each other: through 
? ded vi a Videotapes tet you 
sce, hear, and decide when someone is interesting 
of attractive to you. When the feeling is mutual, 
you meet. The Baston Globe called it “a 
fascinating experience.” You will, wo! 





Someone you'd like to 
meet is on videotape 

at, The Couple Company 
Call or write for 

our free brochure 
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1979 The Couple Company, inc 
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tomorrow are at 


K&L Sound today! 
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Introducing the new 


Tempest Series by 


inca 


featuring improved versions 
. + Of the revolutionary Heil 
Air-Motion Transformer. 


Students participating in a survey at U.C.L.A. preferred the sound and accuracy of 
ESS speakers over similarly priced models from JBL, Pioneer, Cerwin-Vega, AR 
and other popular-makes. Before you buy a speaker utilizing the technology of to- 
day, listen to some speakers with performance straight from the future . .. ESS! 


regularl 
$219 — $799 ‘i 
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AKAI ENS 


STaNron 


Deaxto: ‘technica aKxay @ Fimerson. 








This low priced system combines a sensitive EMER: puugetg rlomna at a_down_to earth price! AKAI A-R50 AM/FM receiver.with 62-watts..pe 
SON AM/FM stereo receiver, a dynantit! pair of AARAO ave eceiver with 50 watts RMS channel RMS, midrange control and many other 
AKAI S-82 two-wa' loudspeakers and a quiet*belt- r og. Nad. and L.E.D. power indicators, a pair of features, ESS’s Bookshelf I speakers with Heil Air 
drive AKAI AP-B10 belt drive manual tumtable Ess SS Bookshelf 2 Speakers with Heil Air Motion Motion Transformers and an AKAI AP-306 semi- 
complete with base, dustcover and AUDIO TECH- Transformers and an AKAI AP-100 belt drive semi- automatic direct drive turntable with quartz locked 

Bs NICA ATX-5E elliptical magnetic cartridge. automatic tumtable complete with STANTON accuracy and an AUDIO TECHNICA AT-13EA 

: 500EE elliptical magnetic cartridge. “nude elliptical” magnetic cartridge. 

66 | ials!” 

new, used &demo specials! 
% CODES: (D)Demo, full ae (U) Used, as is; (N) New unit; (R) Factory repacked with warranty; (Wat) Watertown store only: (Nor) Norwood store only. 
; 1) AKAI GXC 750D D) (W 
ELECTRONICS SPEAKERS 1 ANA GRE 7280 caste (Be 





4) AKAI AA-1200 receiver (D) 120 watts/channel ............. $349 1 pr) 3A Adagio (N) (Wat) .............ccccsseceseueeeeeeeeesees $579 pr. 1) Pioneer CTF-800 cassette (D) (Wat) .... 
1) AKAI AA 1225 receiver (R) (Wat) ............::ccccececeeeeeees $159 1 pr) Philips AH475 (N) (Wat) womey > $225 pr. . NOW $189 1) Pioneer CTF-700 cassette (D) (Wat) ................00.::00 . $269 
1) AKAI AA 1115 receiver (R) (Wat) ...............00ccceeeeeeeees $129 1 pr) Ultralinear 460-0 (N) (Wat) ..........00000000000seeeseees $399 pr. 1) Sony TCK-60 cassette (D) (Wat) ................c.eececeeeees $419 
3) Audire De oo prea mp (N) ae Zhaivaccadsstventeictews Ape) Teenie SEK SOD) so o.-05. ss ccd iat. ceh tees $229 pr. 1) Kenwood KX 910 cassette (D) (Wat) ..................0608. .. $149 
1) Setton TUS 600 ‘tuner (N) (Wat) ............00.0ccccceceeeeeeee 239 1 pr) Visonik Euro 7 (N) (Wat) .........0...0..ceccecceeseeees $399 pr. 1) AKAI 4000 DS. open reel (D) (Wat) ................0...00.005 $239 
2) Technics St 8600 tuner Dy (Wat) Tenzleas punish 199 1 pr) Visonik Euro 7 (D) (Wat) ..............c.cccesecesseeeeee $389 pr. 1) Philips N4504 open reel (D) (Wat) ....................0620008 $349 
1) Nikko NR-515 receiver (D) (Wat) ..............cccccecceeeeeeues 149 1 pr) Visonik Euro 5 (N) (Wat) .....00..... palette Seas $299 pr. 1) Sony TCH casectte CR UINOY 5 sitcs co cieccicovocesaece codec $209 
1) Sansui AU-117 int. amp (D) (Wat) ...............0....002.000 149 1 pr) Visonik Euro 5 (D) (Wat) ................cceeeeeeeeeneee 289 pr. 1) AKAI GXC-709D cassette (D) (Nor) ..............0.00ceeccee es $224 
1) SanSul TUT LZ AD) GWM) Sedetes ccs. s saah costs ccnaseceves Caened 9 1 pr) Celestion BSD) AMMAR eis ciesk a le he 289 pr. 1) Pioneer CT-5151 cassette (U) (Wat) .............00cccseeeeeeeeee . $129 
i} raed tae: wee ae } rat) Pbchaaths eatou le csc — : pr} SA 3 Allegretto (D) (Wat) Barre a era eh ee. ue a9 pr. 
aran' receiver WD oso spa chevoge+<asscseraassanes r) Monitor ace ER ES PRES Ramer ert r. 
1) Setton RS 220 receiver (D) (Wat) ...............cccccceeeeeeees $389 1 a B&W DM 4 D) (Wats A Ree pees pay epom aaa ee 29 2 TURNTABLES 
1) Optonica ST-3636 (D) (Wat) .............cccceeecceeeeeeeev enone 199 1 pr) Cerwin-Vega D , (ON Wal) soc See 9 pr. 3) Technics SL- 1500 MKII (N) (Wat) ..............00ccceceeeeee ee $299 
1) Sony TA 8650 V Fet int. —. (D). (Wat) s28ttuites. 2: 9 heey Pedence A (D) (Wat): ccs ccsesecccissoossss-dsstgaccies 229 pr. PY PLQCHINCE SIO ZOU CONTA VUBLY «55205, os ssccs cossedesensasToyarceta $189 
1) Hitachi HMA 8300 power = (D) (Wat) 2.25.25 9 1 pr) ESS Tempest 3E (D) (Wat) ..........cs0cccccesseseeeees 119 pr. Ly MileaoisnT DPECT 1D) (Wan) 2oe ci 5...cchccscexesvepessecceeases $299 
2) GTE Sylvania 4743 receiv receiver (R) (Wat) ...................0000 $89 1 only) BIC Formula 2 (N) (Nor) ..........ccccccceseseeeeeseceeeeeee $69 1) Rotel RP 3000 less arm (D) (Wat) ...............0.ccccceceeeeeee $89 
1) Marantz 4220 quad receiver (U) (Wat) ...............00cccc0e0ee $99 1 pr) Ultralinear AM -1200 (O) (Nor) ........ccccccceceseeeees $99 pr. TL) SBMGU SNK OS (DY CWVAR) 2,5, oe. ecesskkece coeds, tecsees cuts ceecs $219 
1) Pioneer RG-1 dynamic ran ic spencer (D) Wat) ...... $139.95 By UWI MARU ATONE oc 52 eo osc cack accaascadccdccasdenteoena’ $99 
1) Sony STRV3 receiver (D) (NOt) ......csssccssc-sseesecccees $329 TAPE DECKS 1) Pioneer PL-512 (D) (Wat)... "$69 ‘ 
1) Sony STR-V7 receiver (D) Nov cs ruahdalighitonitih sol tonal Ads $499 1) AKAI GXC 709D cassette (N) (Wat.) ......cccccccceceececeees $229 DEP UME CA Oe UOT CMMI) so 255 sf <c0ksssocsecasegstenedenoseess -~., $89 
1) Planar SR-2100 receiver (D) (Nor) ..:...cccrssccecsesecossecees $129 1) Hitachi D-900 cassette (D) (Wat) ...........000cceecceeeeeeeee 9 DY SOUR. OO CPP AINDEN 22. «--cacescacerssccesincedeanecsetaee .... $169 
1) Sansui TU 717 tuner (O) (Nor) .......2..csccccseceeeesseeseeeseees $269 1) Sonab.C-500 cassette (D) (Wat) .......ccccccccceeccceeen $299 1) Sony PSX-60 (D) (Nor) ... i. $269 
1) Rotel RX-602 receiver (D) (Wat) ........e:ssscsecsscseeseeeeee $169 —1) Sony TC 161SD cassette (U) (Wat) o........ccsccccceeeseenees $99 —-1) Sansui SR-838 (O) (Nor) $229 
1) Sony STR-7065 receiver (U) (Wat) .......ccc:cccccccesseeeeees $199 1) Technics RS-640US cassette (D) (Wat) ..........ccccceceees $199 1) Garrard 990B (O) (Nor) $89 
2) Sony STR:'V2 receiver (R) (Wat) ......0.0.ccccssseseseseeeeeeees $189 1) Optonica RT-2050 Ill cassette (D) (Wat) ...........-c0000.00-- $159 1) Sony PSX6 (D) (Wat) ...........-... .. $229 
2) Pioneer CTF-1000 cassette (D) (Wat) ................00.:0008 $439 i. 
1) Pioneer CTF-900 cassette (D) (Wat)... $399 ( HAPpy 
NEW YEAR 


NORWOOD: 810 Providence Hwy. (Route 1), Mon.-Fri. 11-9, Sat. 10-5 (617) 769- 6880 
WATERTOWN: 75 North Beacon St. (Route 20), Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5 (617) 926-6100 






All units subject to prior sale. Some quantities limited. We cannot be responsible for typographical errors 
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Jon Chase 


Saundra 


Kay Gibbs 





here are undoubtedly those who 

| would consider Saundra Kay 

Gibbs a ‘70s burnout. Even she 

jokes about it. ‘I’m ushering out the ’70s 

the same way I ushered them in,” she said 

recently in the comfortable living room of 

the South End home she owns. “‘I’ve 

dropped out again. I never want to do 
what I’ve done up till now. 

‘T will never do it day in and day out, 
and get paid to do it, and not be able to 
sleep nights from doing:it. You get to a 
point where you say, ‘Are you really up 
to this?’ And I’m definitely not.” 

Those who are unaware of what the 
39-year-old Gibbs — a New Orleans 
native who came here 19 years ago by 
way of Muskegon and Cleveland — has 
been doing in Boston of late might easily 
be forgiven. For even though she has 
served for the past 15-odd years as one of 
Boston’s most influential and articulate 
political activists, she’s done virtually all 
her work behind the scenes. She prefers it 
that way. “I’m very much a background 
person,” she said. “I always worked for 
someone else, and | didn’t want people to 
know what I was doing. That was my 
thing. I liked it that way.’ The people she 
has worked for represent a fascinating 
and varied gallery of some of the city’s 
most prominent politicians: former 
Councilmen Gabriel Piemonte and 
Thomas Atkins (now the head of the local 
NAACP chapter), state Rep. Doris Bunte, 
the legislative Black Caucus, and, most 
recently, former Governor _ Michael 
Dukakis, for whom she served as Under- 
secretary of Transportation. The tasks 
she has performed have been varied as 
well: fighting for the protection of minor- 


ity tenants in Boston’s housing projects, 
doing some of the day-to-day work at the 
Black Caucus that led to the creation of 
the black Senate seat, and establishing 
minority-hiring policies at the MBTA. 

“My getting into politics was an acci- 
dent, an eye-opening accident,’ she told 
us. She was working as the manager of 
Bill Russell’s restaurant in the mid-’60s 
when Mel King, then head of the South 
End Settlement House, offered her a job. 
(She had worked briefly as King’s secre- 
tary at the settlement house.) It seemed, 
she was told, that Councilman Piemonte, 
a North End Italian, had inexplicably 
decided he wanted a black aide. After a 
perfunctory job interview, she accepted 
the post. 

And she found she had plunged into a 
world — the Boston City Council — that 
was particularly hostile to blacks. ‘I was 
really a pioneer,” she recalled. “There 
was even a woman, a council employee, 
who used to sit outside my door and 
repeat, over and over, ‘Nigger, nigger, 
nigger.’ But I thought my physical pres- 
ence in that building would be impor- 
tant, so I stuck to it. 

‘And Piemonte was terrific — he let me 
do whatever I wanted,”’ she continued. 
‘There were racial problems in the proj- 
ects, so I plucked off that piece of turf, 
and I raised all sorts of hell in his name.”’ 
When Piemonte retired, she didn’t skip a 
beat, moving to the office of newly 
elected Councilman Thomas Atkins and 
performing much the same _ function 
there. 

After finishing high among all the 
other council candidates in 1969, Atkins 
thought he might have a shot at the 
mayoralty in 1971. ‘‘Tom decided to run 
for mayor and I decided to run for 
cover,’ said Gibbs of her first dropout 
period. ‘I went to the Virgin Islands and 
lived in St. Croix. I didn’t want to see 
what I thought would happen: Tom find- 
ing out how deep and wide the city’s rac- 
ism was. I had been schooled in the reali- 
ties of Boston politics, and my view of 
Boston has been consistent: relative to the 
places I had been, it was so much worse, 
racially.”’ 

But after her money dwindled and she 
returned to Boston, Gibbs was coaxed out 
of political retirement to work for the 
newly created legislative Black Caucus, 
and then to work for Transportation 
Secretary Fred Salvucci in the Dukakis 
administration. While her sentiments 
about the former governor were 
decidedly mixed (even before he took of- 
fice, she said, she ‘had begun to ques- 
tion whether he was the great white 
father people perceived him as’’), her 


feelings about Salvucci are unreservedly 
positive. ‘He told me at the outset he had 
just inherited a bureaucracy with 15,000 
employees, very few of them black, and 
with a terrible record on minorities. He 
said, ‘I will give you the authority to do 
whatever has to be done to change things 
at the MBTA and the Port Authority.’ 
And he did.’ Gibbs is proud of the result- 
ing record; she said the T went from 
about one percent minority to 10 or 11 
percent. 

But with Dukakis’s defeat, in 1978, 
and Ed King’s ascension to the gover- 
nor’s chair, Gibbs and the rest of the old 
guard were booted out of office. As a 
Globe Spotlight report recently revealed, 
many of the minority gains achieved at 
the T under Dukakis were quickly 
reversed. Gibbs, who has spent the past 
year doing some vacationing and some 
South End issue politicking but who 
hasn’t worked at a job since Ed King’s ar- 
rival on the scene, has been watching the 
trend with mounting disgust. 

“We established a climate at the MBTA 
where people thought that if their skin 
was brown they might have a shot at a 
job,” said Gibbs. “Ed King has now 
undone in one year what we did in four. 
But you just can’t keep picking people 
up, then dropping them, picking them 
up, dropping them. At some point, they 
become so bruised they can’t get back up. 

‘‘There’s no question in my mind that 
black people are worse off at the end of 
this decade than at the beginning,’’ she 
continued. “The 1970s for black folk is 
like ‘The Dream Deferred’ (a work by 
Langston Hughes). And while my per- 
sonal condition has improved by normal 
standards, my spiritual condition has not. 
I feel that we — this country, this city — 
are going out of this decade backwards. 

‘I’m not burnt out,” she said. “‘It’s just 
that I will never do political work for pay. 
You are what you are and what I am is a 
fighter, but I won't fight for pay.”’ 

Just what she will do next, she said, is 
very much up in the air. Her first love is 
music (she studied piano for 12 years), 
and she would love to get a job — per- 
haps as a disc jockey — that would put 
her close to it again. She may succeed in 
her musical ambition, or she may be lured 
back to the political world, despite her 
intentions. Either way, Langston Hughes 
might have had her in mind when he 
wrote, in her favorite poem, 

Why should it be my loneliness, 

Why should it be my song, 

Why should it be my dream 

deferred 
overlong? 


Vivienne 
Thomson 





ack in 1973, the first floors of the 
B South Street housing project in 

Jamaica Plain were too hot and the 
top floors were too cold; you either 
broiled or froze. 

Vivienne Thomson was one of the ten- 
ants trying to convince the Boston Hous- 
ing Authority (BHA) that the problem 
was in the heating system and not in the 
minds of the tenants. It was a time-con- 
suming and frustrating task, because the 
BHA, being a bureaucracy, gets impa- 
tient with uppity consumers. 

And it was not:that Vivienne Thom- 
son had nothing better to do. She was 
raising two kids on her own and doing it 
from a wheelchair, since her legs are 
paralyzed. But Thomson had then, and 
has now, this tendency to nag people or 
institutions until they respond. 

“What am I doing it for?’’ she asked 
herself then. ‘My kids look at me and 
say, ‘Are you going out again tonight, 
Ma?’ I keep banging my head on a wall, 
and once ina while, you see a little crack, 
but it still hurts your head.” 

Vivienne Thomson, daughter of a 
Choctaw mother and a Scotch-Irish-Jew- 
ish-Indian father, still lives in that proj- 
ect. It’s still one of the better projects in 
Boston. And the heating still doesn’t 
work right. If it gets too cold in her apart- 
ment, she turns on the heat and opens the 
windows. When you've not been invited 
to move to Pride’s Crossing, you learn 
somehow to adapt. 

She has become an employee of the 
agency she fought. Specifically, she’s a 
BHA specialist on handicapped services; 
she helps the physically disabled who are 
already in or trying to get in public hous- 
ing. In the last few years, she has been 
roasted, toasted, and honored by scores of 
agencies, local and national. She has been 
elected president of the city’s anti- 
poverty agency three terms in a row. 

People like Thomson for a lot of 
reasons. One is that she does not sit 
around each day asking God or nature 
why life is not everything we like to think 
it shouldbe. She can laugh at the frailties 
and ironies; when she'stops laughing, she 
can get very serious indeed about what 
she thinks has to be done about them. ~ 

She remembers a time, at the begin- 
ning of the 1970s, when it was a fight to 
get housing authorities and. health-care 

Continued on page 22 
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* CLEARANCE 
SALE! 


25% Off 
Entire Inventory. 


Fabulous savings on our entire selection 
of contemporary home furnishings — 
while it lasts! 


Approved WOOD central heating 
works with present FORCED AIR 
SYSTEM up to 10 hours at one filling 


HIMNEY TO 
REENOWEERED! SODA | 


e FREES YOUR FAMILY FROM OPEC 

e CUSTOM ENGINEERED FOR YOUR HOUSEHOLD 
¢ NO CASH OUTLAY © 100% FINANCING 

e NO PAYMENT UNTIL MARCH 1980 

e STATE AND FEDERALLY APPROVED 

e PAYS FOR ITSELF OR COMPLETE REFUND 

¢ ONLY 390 Units Available 

e Complete Installation and Total Guarantee 


NO COST OR OBLIGATION 
FEASIBILITY SURVEY 


GAS 
OIL 


BILL! 


Hi INTENSE TY 
i 


10 AM 
10 PM 








_ 846-0446 


mja}s|s{ajchjujsjelt}t|s 
e|njelrigly 
sly|sit}e}mis) [i jnict.| 


249 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
WINTHROP, MASS 


Excludes special orders, layaways, and used furniture. 


b.a. holmes company 


97 Mass. Ave. (corner of Newbury St.) Boston, Mass. 02115 
536-4421-22 Mon-Fri 9-6. Wed 9-8. Sat 9-5. 

















Charlesgate Clothes 
Grand Give-a-way 


Men of discriminating taste find they can save up to $100 or more on distinctive fashions, without 
sacrificing the quality and comfort to which they are accustomed. They're also impressed by our 
extensive selection, wide range of sizes, and our almost compulsive dedication to detail and fit. All it 
takes is one visit to Charlesgate to discover that being fashionable isn’t a matter of price. 


FREE_SKI_ WEEKEND 

FOR TWO 

: 2nd PRIZE FREE Suit of your choice 
ord PRIZE FREE Sport Coat of your choice 


RULES: NO PURCHASES NECESSARY. JUST STOP IN AND REGISTER 
DRAWING TO BE HELD JANUARY 1980. WINNERS WILL BE NOTIFIED. 


ig 
seg $159" 


Values from $13 | 9 00 
All wool worsteds — poly worsted blends. 100% cotton corduroys — 
Classic & contemporary styling. 


SPORT COATS 


$59” .. $210 


Values from $95.00 to $250.00 
Imported English woolen — Herringbone — Donegals and fancy patterns 


SHIRTS 


Designer Quality 


$10”. $16 


Values from $18.00 to $27.00 


SWEATERS & DESIGNER 
VELOURS NECKWARE 


All Wools & Acrylics 100% Cotton : : 
All first quality 100% Silk Necktie 


$16 $28" $3" .$7" 


(Yranlesgate Sr 


thes WITH THIS COUPON 


RECEIVE AN ADDITIONAL 
The staff of 10% OF f 
Charlesgate Clothes 


N 


ANY PURCHASE BEFORE JANUARY 5, 1980 
wishes you and yours Me a eh 


a very happy and OPEN SUNDAYS 1 PM ‘TIL 5:30 PM UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


prosperous NEWTON — 145 California Street (across the rear of King’s Dept. Store) tel. 332-8140 
Mon., Tues., Thurs. 9-5:30; Wed., Fri. 9-9:30; Sat. 9-5 


new year. “Old ‘World” ‘tailoring — Master Charge and Visa accepted. 
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Continued from page 20 

providers to recognize that consumers — 
tne tenants and the ill — had rights. ‘'I 
think at that time there was a lot of 
resentment by _ professionals saying, 
Who are these consumers coming here, 
telling us our jobs?’ Now, I think they 
don’t make a move unless they talk to 
consumers first.” 

At the BHA, on Beacon Hill, and in 
cities across the country, Thomson pleads 
the cause ‘of the handicapped. ‘’An apart- 
ment accessible to a wheelchair isn’t 
enough,” she tells her audiences. ‘‘We 
need to provide social-service programs 
for that person in the wheelchair.”’ 

Thomson helped fight for the ‘‘curb 
cuts,’ those concrete mini-ramps from 
street to sidewalk, and for a state Archi- 
tectural Barriers Board, which ensures 
that every new public building provides 
access for the physically disabled. 

‘But so much needs to be done out 
there,’ she says. “A disability is not re- 
stricted to the Caucasian race, and yet 
minorities don’t seem to get involved 
Until they do, I’ve got to come forth to 
speak to the problems of the disabled. 
Minorities haven't overcome the dis- 
crimination based on the color of their 
skin, and when they become disabled, it’s 
twice as hard. They feel the movement 
for the disabled is a white, middle-to-up- 
per-income class thing for people who 
own their own homes and don’t give a 
darn for them. That’s just not true. In 
fact, the majority of white disabled are on 


eri Bloom 








Social Security assistance.”’ 

What public-housing help has been 
funneled to the disabled goes mostly to 
the elderly. Families with physically 
handicapped members get zilch in this 
country, especially as America turns 
away from family public housing. 

These realities do not make Thomson 
particularly optimistic, and when she 
looks ahead to the 1980s, she finds the 
future frightening. “It’s taken a com- 


plete turnaround. The poor person isn’t 
being listened to anymore. Everything's 
gone too conservative — it’s ‘Cut the 
bucks, cut the bucks.’ With minorities, 
people don’t fear, ‘Hey, this group’s 
going to riot, so we better help them.’ As 
for the candidates for president, | don’t 
see much hope for any of them. 

“T think poor people and minorities 
better get their act together. The govern- 
ment says it’s not cutting back, but it is 





because while programs are being held at 
the same level, the costs of services are 
going up.” 

From her fifth-floor office, in an el- 
derly-housing project on Washington 
Street in the South End, Thomson can 
look out the back window at scores of 
townhouses being renovated for middle- 
and upper-income people. She thinks of 
the long waiting lists of applicants for 
public housing, the unused and vandal- 
ized apartments in projects, and the lack 
of housing for the poor. 

Thomson has won battles. For two 
years, she fought for a Head Start center 
for disabled kids and saw it happen. She 
saw a little boy with cerebral palsy, bare- 
ly able to walk and talk, learn how to do 
both and enter public school. 

‘That in itself is worth it,’ she says. 
“You look at individual cases and see that 
it’s been worthwhile. You can’t change 
society overnight, but you can make a 
few changes, and it’s worth beating your 
head against that wall.’ 

Thomson has learned in this decade that 
you can’t win them all. She’s learned also 
that fighting the big fights — for hous- 
ing, for the disabled, for federal grants, 
for a change in attitude — ‘‘no individual 
can do it’ She still believes that in govern- 
ment there are those who will listen and res- 
pond. To get to them and convert the 
others, ‘You need a strong constituency be- 
hind you. They aren’t going to listen to one 
person. They're looking at votes.” i 
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n 1970, the year I was first 


elected to the legislature, | 


fe | 
was full of wide-eyed 


enthusiasm and fascination with 
the system,” recalls John Ames, a 
former Republican state rep from 
Easton now . executive 
director of The Boston Harbor 
Associates. ‘The first time I sat in 
the House chamber, I was over- 
awed by the beauty of the place. 
Somehow, as the years went on 
and I got caught up in the maels- 
trom, the physical beauty seemed 
to shrink into the background.” 

Ames was as respected as he 
was well-liked during the eight 
years he spent in the State House. 
At the beginning of his second 
term, Frank Hatch, then the 
House minority leader, appointed 
him assistant minority leader. 
With the help of ‘‘a good, 
competent. staff,” the Republi- 
can leadership published ‘‘issue 
papers’ on complex legislation 
that were read by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. Ames says 
that being in the leadership 
enabled him .to learn an enor- 
mous amount in a short period of 


who _ is 


time. 
‘At first, I thought that if 


logic, truth, and being right 
would not prevail, they would at 
least be a significant factor in the 
consideration of issues,” he says. 
‘It was a rude shock to find that 
that was not the case. In many in- 
stances being right is irrevelant to 
the issue. 

“It was disheartening,” he con- 
tinues, ‘to have people whom I 
considered to be decent repre- 
sentatives come up after a debate 
and say, ‘John, gee, you’ were 
right, but I couldn’t be with you.’ 
That, in essence, is the problem 
with the system.”’ 

Ames says that reps vote 
against their consciences because 
of patronage, their desire to rise 
within the ranks, and their 
unspoken fear that if they don’t 
vote with the leadership, they'll 
be ostracized. Despite his disap- 
pointments, Ames loved his years 
on the Hill 

‘As tough as that business is, 
as disheartening as it can be, the 
opportunity to participate is 
extraordinary,’”’ he says. ‘‘Every- 
body should have it. It’s one of 
the few jobs where you are free to 
do what you want. Every day you 
are voting on things that affect 
the lives of six million people.” 

Ames remembers with special 
fondness legislation to preserve 
the Hockomock Swamp, a 7000- 
acre piece of wetlands near 
Easton, the largest inland wet- 
lands in New England. Filling his 
pipe, chuckling, his eyes dancing 


with humor, he recalls all the 
speeches he made and the din- 
ners he attended, the “Save My 
Swamp” letters from kids that 
flooded ‘the legislature, and the 
canoe trip Governor Sargent took 
in the swamp while helicopters 
carrying TV crews hovered over- 
head. He thought the swamp bill 
was a sure thing, but like so many 
other bills, it got bogged down in 
the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee. : 

‘(Ways and Means Chairman) 
Jimmy Kelly’s secretary, Stella 
Smith, said the bill would never 
go anywhere because the fund- 
ing was too simple,’’ Ames 
recalls. ‘‘It was a straight $5 mil- 
lion bond issue. Stella said, ‘Kid, 
I'll tell you what: I'll make this 
funding work.’ When Stella 
Smith got through with the bill, 
nobody knew where the money 
was coming from. It was like 
magic. The funding was so com- 
plicated that it seemed like some- 
body had given the state $5 mil- 
lion. The bill sailed through with- 
out any problems, and 4000 acres 
were preserved. ”’ 

Ames is proud of filing the first 
“living will’ legislation in the 
state. The bill stirred up a great 
deal of controversy —”’ the right- 
to-life people said we were 
promoting euthanasia’ — and did 
not even get considered in the 
House. ‘But I’m so pleased I did 
it,” he says. “I raised something 
that needed to be raised. I think in 


the long run, people will see the 
need ‘for that kind of legisla- 
tion.” 

Ames chose not to run in 1978 
because of his family; his two 
sons were teenagers and he had 
not seen much of them. “I didn’t 
want to get out,” he says. “I 
rationalized for a long time, but I 
realized that if I didn’t spend time 
with them now, I'd never be able 
to make it up.’’ Coming out of 
public life is a difficult adjust- 
ment, ‘“‘not to be underesti- 
mated,”’ he says. ‘‘You’re on a 
sustained high, and then one day, 
the phone stops ringing.” 

He rejected job offers from 
several major corporations (“‘cor- 
porate America is too constrain- 
ing’) before he became head of 
The Boston Harbor Associates 
(TBHA). ““TBHA is a civic, non- 
profit organization that is trying 
to show that Boston Harbor is a 
resource worthy of development 
in a balanced way,” he says. 
Ames points out that over 100 
different governing agencies 
make decisions that affect Bos- 
ton Harbor, sometimes in direct 
competition with one another. 
“It’s tribal feudalism,’ he says. 
‘When agencies are fighting over 
bits and pieces, there’s no con- 
sideration of the whole. TBHA 
has sponsored legislation to set up 
a Harbor Study Commission to 
see if we can get a system of 
governance that will enable Bos- 
ton Harbor to reach its full poten- 
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tial.’ That is certainly a worthy 
goal for the ‘80s. 


David 
Nelson 


udge David Nelson is a gra- 
cious host, offering the 
reporter a comfortable wing 
chair for the interview and hold- 
ing his coat after the interview 


—J.H. 





‘was done. But the courage to be 


more than just a mannered and 
refined black lawyer in the pre- 
dominantly white world of legal 
affairs produced a sea change in 
Nelson that has guided his per- 
sonal and professional life 
through the past decade. 

When it started; he was a suc- 
cessful partner in a major Boston 
law firm. A year into it, Nelson 
could reflect on a crash course in 
politics. When US House Speaker 
John McCormack decided to call 
it a career, in 1970, a rush of 
would-be successors emerged. 
When Tom Atkins, a black, 
entered the race along with Joe 
Moakley and anti-buser Louise 
Day Hicks, among others, a white 
friend asked Nelson why he 
didn’t join the field. “I said, ‘As 
long as Tom’s in the race, I sup- 
port him.’ If he wasn’t, I might 
have considered it.”’ 

When Atkins dropped out of 
the race after a short campaign, 
Nelson’s answer came back to 
haunt him. “‘I talked it over.with 
my partners,” he recalls, ‘and 
realized that I had to take a leave 
from my practice and get into the 
race.’ This son of a union 
organizer/tailor and a domestic, 
born in Roxbury and educated at 
Boston College, had ‘‘the sense 
that I had a mission. Somehow or 
other blacks had to understand 
the power of the vote and the 
power of being in office.’ For too 
long, he says, they were told@*that 
they had to support ‘someone 

Continued on page 26 
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who most closely resembled us, which 
in most cases meant a liberal Jew or 
a socially committed Brahmin. For too 
long, problems such as desegregation 
were reflected in officialdom by only 
those of one origin. For too long, we 
were told it was not our time. 

Despite his best efforts — and celebrity 
support from Celtics stars Bob Cousy and 
Satch Sanders it was not to be Nel- 
son's time. He lost decisively to Hicks. By 
Nelson's estimate, however, his 
campaign roughly quadrupled the num- 
ber of registered black voters in the dis- 
trict. ‘That was my success,’’ he says. 

As the '70s end, Nelson counts the 
visible black political successes on one 
hand — notably Mel King and John 
O’Bryant — and admits that his own 
“success” in mobilizing the black com- 
munity was short-lived. ‘ We just haven't 
done it, not like we should,” he says. 

After another year of private practice, 
Nelson headed the consumer-protection 
division of the Attorney General's office 
under Robert Quinn. Although he gave 
some thought to running for AG when 
Quinn announced for governor, in 1974, 
he never acted on his thought. When 
Governor Francis Sargent asked Nelson if 
he was interested in a seat on the super- 
ior court, he declined at first. ‘To my 
mind at that time, a judgeship meant the 
end of your life — the crowning achieve- 
ment of your career,” he says. “And you 
had to give up everything to take it. At 
first, | had no interest in doing that.” 
Given the opportunity to become the 
third black superior-court judge in Mas- 
sachusetts history, Nelson finally heeded 
the call. He loved the work. 

Of his elevation to the federal district 
court, by President Carter, in 1979, a rise 
that is seen as meteoric, Nelson says 
simply, “I was an obvious and available 
black at a time when politicians were 
finally learning to perceive of blacks as 


own 


being available.”” Though he has taken to 
the work avidly, he doesn’t expect to 
spend his whole life on the bench: ‘‘] 
don’t know what I'll do next, but I sup- 
pose that my pattern says that the change 
will be radical and sudden.’ 

For now, the independence, time, and 
freedom from family responsibilities that 
is bachelorhood is satisfying. “I think 
most ambitious people in the ‘70s have 
been forced to forgo families,’’ he says. 
‘After all, in public life you're attractive 
to a lot of people outside of your family. 
Frankly, I don’t understand how family 
men and women in public life deal with 
the competition. For me, the.single life is 
the way things worked out, but being 
single has also left a void in my life.’’ To 
be sure, in the scrutinized world of a 
judge, being single in the ‘70s has its dis- 
advantages, but Nelson refuses to be 
inhibited by them. Of a recent date on 
which he danced to disco music at Houlli- 
han’s, Nelson says, “I shouldn’t want to 


forbid myself from doing things like that.’ 


It would put me out of touch. Too many 
judges use the judicial-demeanor thing as 
a shield, not to mingle and learn. It’s easy 
for a judge to become outdated, to fail to 
see what's going on in the world around 
him.” 

As the state’s first and only black 
federal judge, Nelson is accustomed to 
being labeled a token. His attitude toward 
it reflects the attitudes of many success- 
ful, middle-class blacks toward a decade 
of changes. ‘There always has to be 
someone who is first, and he or she will 
always be called the token. But all the 
world owes us is access, and someone has 
to break through the door. With me come 
other blacks who are employed in my 
office and the offices of other black 
judges. My selection means that the 
powers that be will never be able to leave 
blacks off of the federal bench again.” 

For David Nelson, a principled man 
whose public life was born with the 


decade, the ‘70s were a time for barging 
through the door when it wasn’t held 
open for him, and when the decision to 
do so was unpopular and not im- 
mediately rewarding. His is a lesson in the 
power of persistence. 


Frank 
Manning 


44 ] have no pretensions of being an 


— M. M. 








exceptional person. I would like to 

think of myself as someone with 
feelings, a human being who has not yet 
entirely lost some hope and _ idealism,’’ 
says Frank Manning, 77, president of the 
Legislative Council of Older Americans. 
This group, with 700 chapters through- 
out the state, is generally acknowledged 
to have emerged during the 1970s as a 
power in politics on both the state and the 
national level. An indication of its pres- 
tige is that every major presidential can- 
didate in 1976 except Gerald Ford and 
Ronald Reagan appeared before its board 
of directors looking for support. 

The Council developed from a 1968 
meeting among 14 elders seeking a power 
base whence to protect the interests of the 
elderly and handicapped. A member of 
the original group, Manning has emerged 
as its most visible and effective advocate. 
“Our greatest success,” he says, ‘‘has 
been the establishment of a powerful sen- 
ior citizens’ statewide organization which 
has won the respect and attention of the 
people of Massachusetts and throughout 
the country. However, we are by no 
means satisfied with what we have 
accomplished. The greater task lies 
ahead.” 

Today, approximately 11 percent of all 
Americans are 65 or older. By the year 





Jerry Berndt 


2000, however, that figure will have 
reached 30 percent. In essence, most of 
the people who limit the progress advo- 
cated by Manning and his group will be 
the beneficiaries of any of their achieve- 
ments. This irony is not lost on Manning. 
“Most people,” he claims, “accept the 
inevitability that one day they will be old. 
There is but one grim alternative. Polls 
show that people overwhelmingly sup- 
port additional programs for theelderly.”’ 
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In polls, maybe, but in reality, they 
continually remind their legislators about 
tax rates. It is this gap between rhetoric 
and action that makes Manning's vic- 
tories so elusive. Even so, if Manning can 
be criticized, it is for setting his sights too 
low, for wheeling and dealing on Beacon 
Hill. His critics say more can be done for 
the elderly, and faster than Manning 
claims it can be accomplished. 

The Council's record on Beacon Hill 
can be used to dispute this claim. ‘If I be- 
came extreme at this stage or asked for 
unrealistic legislation, I could wreck 
everything,’’ Manning says. “Look, if I 
bring 1000 or 2000 elders and handi- 
capped to the State House on a specific 
piece of legislation at the start of the ses- 
sion, I don’t have to drag them out again. 
There is no need to be heavy-handed with 
legislators. The idea is to squeeze out of 
the damn system everything that you can 
reasonably hope to get out of it in the way 
of good health care, income, and 
housing.” 

Not that he hasn’t had his share of 
major battles over the past 10 years. In 
1972, for example, the legislature was 
debating a proposed Supplemental Social 
Security program that would add mil- 
lions to grants for the elderly. Then- 
Governor Sargent had a program, as did 
the legislature; neither was as generous as 
Manning’s and the Council's proposal. 
After some heavy lobbying and a push 
from the media, the legislature passed the 
Council’s proposal. 

Manning is no politician, but he is 
charismatic; he can make any audience, 
even a legislative committee, laugh, cry, 
and think at the same time. “I’m no 
hero,” he says, ‘‘and I’m no saint.” He is 
probably both, and patient as well. He is 
very used to the long haul. As an organ- 
izer for the CIO during its early years, 
Manning would work 80 hours a week to 
guarantee others a 40-hour week. It was 





during this period that his skills as a 
leader were developed. Now, Manning's 
view is as follows: ‘‘We go for the long- 
range planning because we have to, but 
we live in the short range. An organiza- 
tion which deals with the problems of re- 
tired people doesn’t have 30 or 40 years to 
play with.” 

There is a serious question about the 
future leadership of the Council. 
Manning has become a symbol of his 
organization, and there is a fear that 
without him, legislators will not be as 
receptive to the Council’s views. ‘You 
need someone, a personification of Our 
organization, to give it power,” he says. 
As yet, no one has emerged as his heir 
apparent. 

With the new decade beginning, 
Manning's ultimate goal is the same as it 
was back in 1968: getting people to 


recognize that it isn’t wise to judge people 


by the characteristic that is least impor- 
tant about them, their age. 

If Frank Manning isnot, as he says, a 
hero of the 1970's, he is at least an ex- 
ample for others. In the ‘“Me Decade,”’ 


that’s no small accomplishment. 
— MG. 





Tim 


O’Brien 





adly, the memory of one particular 
4K bookshelf looms among the images 

that go trooping along with us 
toward the next decade. The shelf is 
heaped high with Gothic romances, 
books with bright orange-and-purple 
covers and illustrations which give the 
impression that Regency England was 





populated by people whose only occupa- 
tions were rolling around on wind- 
blasted moors and .gnawing on one 
another’s clavicles. 

For the past 10 years, however, Cam- 
bridge’s Tim O’Brien has been working 
toward other goals, writing for different 
shelves. ‘I guess you could say the dec- 
ade turned me into a writer,’’ he says. 
‘Although, to be perfectly honest, I can’t 
tell you whether it was more the decade, 
or more me.’ When 1970 began, O’Brien 
was beginning the last three months of 
his tour of duty as an infantryman in 
Vietnam. He was 23 years old, the prod- 
uct of Worthington, Minnesota, deep in 
that state’s rural southwest corner. ‘‘I be- 
gan writing because of what I saw in 
Vietnam,’ O’Brien explains. ‘’I] guess you 
can say that that’s how the ‘70s in- 
fluenced me, since Vietnam was cer- 
tainly part of the early ’70s.”’ 

O'Brien's first book, If | Die in a Com- 
bat Zone ...., was a well-received mem- 
oir of his military life. Later he published 
his first novel, Northern Lights. ‘I was 
sort of satisfied with If | Die,’’ O’Brien 
says, ‘‘because it was an accurate, honest 
kind of book. And I was satisfied with 
Northern Lights because it was a first 
novel, and everyone's got to have one of 
those. You wish you didn’t, but you do. 

O'Brien's life changed dramatically 
with the publication of his third book, 
Going After Cacciato. A novel of fear and 
flight set in Vietnam, Cacciato won the 
1978 National Book Award for fiction 
defeating such early betting favorites as 
John Cheever's Stories and John Irving's 
The World According to Garp. 

Now 33, O’Brien has taken on the de- 
mands of the writer's life in as big a way 
as possible. ‘It’s not a field where the sat- 
isfactions are easily measured,’ he ex- 
plains. ‘As you climb up the ladder, there 
aren't any kind of regular marking posts. 
My story’s almost a traditional one. It 


was a progression, and not a first novel 
that sort of jumped into the limelight. I 
spent 10 years working very, very hard.” 

Although he says his work is that of “a 
social writer, and not a psychological 
one,’ O’Brien refuses to believe that it is 
locked into the context of those years 
about which he is writing. Cacciato, for 
example, he hopes will be admired long 
after the world has forgotten Creighton 
Abrams or General Giap. ‘The only thing 
you care about,” he says, “is the quality 
of what you write. What you write 
should be timeless; it’s supposed to be 
timeless. Your book should be good 30 


years from now, and it should have been . 


good 50 years ago.” 

He is working om another novel that 
treats the transitions from the ‘60s to the 
‘70s and the ‘80s. ‘The ‘70s are the heart 
of it, though,’’ O'Brien explains. ‘‘It’s 
about the kind of social and_ political 
numbness that set in over the past few 
years. And it’s about some people’s feeble 
efforts tc get the old revolutionary ball 
rolling again. It's been hung up on the 
ledge somewhere and we can’t seem to 
pry it loose 

As he works on his first book of the 
new decade, Tim O’Brien is able to joke 
about not being fulfilled until ‘1988, 
when the Nobel Prize rolls in.’ But there 
is more than a little dedication showing 
through the wisecrack. He had been 
working on the book during an earlier in- 
At the time, he was trying to de- 
ond-string 
yuld have 


terview 
cide whether Sarah, the ‘‘se 
of the 


cheerleader novel, shi 


her cold sore on her upper or lower lip 
He remembers now where he finally put 
it. He remembers virtually nothing about 
the interview, which lasted almost 20 
minutes. He is asked whether Sarah‘s 


bout with herpes simplex is that critical. 


You bet your ass,’ Tim O'Brien replies. 


“It’s her book.’ 


— C.P.P. 
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JAZZ AT THE STRAND 
M. HARRIET McCORMACK CENTER FOR 
THE ARTS 


esents 


MOSE ALLISON 
HERB POMEROY 


& His Big Band 


AN EVENING 
OF STANDARDS 


Dick Johnson, Dave McKenna, Aline Herbert 


$7,$8.$9 JAN. 11 
$7, $8,$9 JAN. 26 


$7, $8,$9 FEB.9 
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TICKETS NOW ON SALE 
TICKETRON, BOSTON TICKET CHARGE & BOX OFFICE 
(617) 542-3200 


, MC, all major Credit Cards) _ | 
543 COPONEIA RD*S2000 © > 





























~ SAT 
GRE 
GMAT 
LSAT 
MCAT 
TOEFL 


ADV. PSYCH./GRE 


Free introductory math classes 
held every Thursday evening 
from 6:30-9:30 


test prep services 


575 boylston st. 
boston, mass. 02116 
(617) 266-5082 






























Cambridge, MA 
7-9 p.m. 


(802)-454-8311 








THE 
Guarantee 


The Boston Phoenix 
making classified garactsing 
better for you. We guarantee 
that if your ad in the For Sale, 
Apartments for Rent, Room- 
mates or many other cate- 
gories doesn’t work after 
you’ve bought it in advance 
for two consecutive weeks. . . 
we will keep running it 
FREE. Not just for one more 
week, but until it works. All 
you have to do is call and tell 
us to rerun your ad. The guar- 
antee applies to any non-com- 
mercial ad for a single trans- 
action. Now THAT’s a guar- 
antee. FREE until it works. 
THE Guarantee. 


Call 
267-1234 
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Your Campus 
...the World 


Earn your BA degree by 
bving what you learn in 


U.S. - England 
Guatemala 





‘Boston, 


Consertatory of Music 


“8 Dance 


Dance for Fun — Health — Sports — 
Beauty with our Professional Faculty. 


15 Week Winter-Spring Session 
January 22nd-May 10th 


Tues.-Wed.-Thurs. Eves & Saturday AM-PM 
Adult Classes in Ballet, Modern, Jazz, Tap, 


Spanish 





Goddard Colle 
| Goddard Colle 
Goddard Colle 


New age, progressive, experimental higher education. If 
you're looking for a college which can help you prepare 
yourself and your world for the future, come to our reception: 
Hyatt Regency - Cambridge 
575 Memozial rig 


Tuesday, canary 15th 


Le ee EP. we ag <— aaa 


we 


Goddard College - Box BP, Plainfield, Vermont 05667, 


Undergraduate/Graduate - Residential/Low-Residency. 
Goddard College is accredited. Students are admitted without 
regard to sex, race, religion, ethnic origin or handicap. 











































GUEST DAY 


Saturday, January 19, 1980 
FREE Adult Sample Classes in all 


Techniques & Styles 





Children’s & Young People’s Class in 
Modern, Ballet and Creative Arts for Boys 


and Girls 


Call or Write for Brochure & Schedule 


ratory of Music 


“Boston, Conse 


8 The Fenway, 





Boston, MA 02215 (617-536-6340) 





India - Japan 
Kenya - Israel 


Individually Designed 
Programs 
Independent Study 
Field Expenence 














Friends 
World 
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AND.THE ARTS 





Graduate & Undergraduate Courses 
Guest Lecturers: Roman Vishniac, Buckminster Fuller 
Send for Spring & Summer catalogs now! 

Box: 1848, Nantucket, MA 02554 (617-228-9248) 








Graduate Scholarships 
available in Jewish 
community organization 
College Seniors and Graduate 
Students are invited to apply for 


the 


FEDERATION EXECUTIVE 
RECRUITMENT AND 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(FEREP), 


leading to a Master's Degree and 
professional placement in the 
Jewish Federation Field 
minimum “‘B” (3.0) average required 


For descriptive material, 
write or call immediately 


ay Fe ge 


Council of Jewish Federations 
575 Lexington Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) 751-1311 








COME GeE box Huntington. wy 117437 
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SPORTING EYE 


Going down the tube: Of small screens, 
big games, and 30 consecutive foul balls 


by Michael Gee 


writers to knock TV sports. 

After all, there’s so much to 
hate: the wealth, the arrogance, 
the vulgarity (the World’s 
Strongest Men competition re- 
stored vulgarity to its rightful 
place on the American scene). 
Hell, even the loyal millions who 
tune in each weekend, or Mon- 
day night, or whenever there’s a 
good fight — even they hate TV 
sports. When’s the last time you 
heard anyone say he was grateful 
for the chance to watch an event 
3000 miles away, and bless the 
miracle of electronics? 

Well, here’s one. 

Television and sports are one 
and inseparable, a conclusion this 
observer reached about two 
months after his seventh birth- 
day, when he sat at home, sick 
from mumps and/or homework, 
watching Don Larsen pitch his 
perfect game. “Mom,” asked the 
promising-rookie sports junkie, 
‘is it okay to root for this, even if 
we re National Leaguers?”’ 

Yes,’ came the wise 


fashionable for sports- 


re= 


sponse, “‘it is.” 

Since then, there hasn’t been 
much a serious sports fan could 
have missed, assuming he or she 
had a TV in good working order. 
Congress still hasn’t touched the 
antitrust laws about franchises, 
but when the Redskins became 
winners the blackout rule became 
instantly illegal. Ask anyone 
about the top sports events of the 
last decade, and odds are nine of 
their top 10 choices were seen on 
TV. Perhaps the ultimate sports 
moment of the ‘70s was Muham- 
med Ali answering the bell for the 
first round against Joe Frazier. | 
saw that three times. Each time | 
paid good money to watch it hap- 
pen on TV — and on a screen 
where you couldn't even get good 
reception, since the set was hung 
over the middle of a hockey rink. 

It's hard to tell when television 
achieved dominance in the world 
of sports, but I think it was some- 
where between Joe Namath’s 
rookie season and O.J. Simp- 
son’s. Here are two great athletes 
who have just concluded tremen- 


dous careers, which this corre- 
spondent has followed with 
interest and profit (didn’t pay for 
a drink for a month after Super 
Bowl III). I've never seen either 
man perform live. Namath’s 
Orange Bowl, Simpson’s Rose 
Bowls, Joe’s six touchdowns, 
O.J.’s rushing record — I saw 
them all on the little box, with no 
loss of pleasure or money. They 
were the first true television ath- 
letes, creations of the networks as 
much as of their own skills. 

In fact, their TV careers are just 
starting. One sees more of both 
men now than one did during their 
salad seasons. As long as rental cars 
and popcorn hold out, so will O.J. 
and Joe, and one looks forward to 
the day some toddler asks Grandpa 
who the old guy is next to the 
blonde hyping the after-shave. It’s 
no accident that O.J. was at the 
front of the tidal wave of collegiate 
jocks who switched their major 
from phys. ed. to communications. 

Every Kentucky Derby, every 
Super Bowl, every Olympics, just 
about every sports event the 








Be Ss. 
BS 


Broadway Joe: TD passes, sales pitches 


average American has seen was 
viewed on TV. The added happi- 
ness this has given millions of 
people cannot be calculated. Why 
then do otherwise reasonable 
people regard TV coverage as a 
blight on sports? 

As with so much else in sports, 
the answer is simply tradition. 
Deep within many folks is the 
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notion that sitting at home in 
comfort watching an event is sin- 
ful, whereas sitting amidst snow, 
rain, or Dodger fans is somehow 
beneficial to the soul. Once upon 
a time, that’s all you could do. 

Indeed, once upon a time, if 
you didn’t live near one of 10 or 
so cities in the East or in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, you didn’t see much 
in the way of big-time sports. (And 
if you did, it might not be 
such a lucky break. When 
Shelby, Montana, was graced 
with the Jack Dempsey-Tommy 
Gibbons heavyweight cham- 
pionship bout, in the early ‘20s, 
Dempsey’s manager effectively 
looted the town treasury, not to 
mention its bookies.) In those 
days, the scribes were respon- 
sible for all the information fans 
outside the big cities got, aside 
from the occasional barn- 
storming tour or word of mouth. 
My father happened to see 
Satchel Paige beat an AL all-star 
team, 1-0, in 13 innings at 
Washington’s old Griffith Sta- 
dium. You can imagine that the 
game didn’t get much press or 
radio. 

Just for fun, go down to the 
public library and check out the 
writing in the so-called ‘‘Golden 
Age’ of sports journalism. Some 
of it is incomparable; most of it is 
Iéusy. Forced to describe every- 
thing that happened, the writers, 
more often than not, just ran out 
of plain English, let alone inspir- 
ation. You think it’s bad lis- 
tening to Howard Cosell? Imag- 
ine reading him. 

Then came radio, which was an 
improvement for millions. In the 
‘30s and ‘40s, people in Los 
Angeles listened avidly to recrea- 
tions of the day’s baseball games 
— complete with sound effects, 
from crowd noises to bat on ball 
— furnished by one _ limber- 
tongued announcer. In one legen- 
dary moment, the ticker jammed 
and a batter for the Giants fouled 
off 30 consecutive pitches before 
Western Union could restore 
order. 


tions of the receiver offer specifications & flexibility normally 
associated with individual components whose total price 
would be much, much more than the TR 2080. So, perhaps it is 
even possibile to consider it a bargain. 

See the entire Tandberg receiver line—a series that shares 
more than just their exquisite rosewood cabinetry. Indeed, you 
will discover a commonality of performance, specifications 
and features that reflect the worid-famous Tandberg commit- 
ment to integrity. 

For the name of your nearest dealer, write: Tandberg of 
America, Inc., Labriola Court, Armonk, N.Y. 10504. Available 
in Canada. 


in this world of mass produced look-alikes, there are always 
a select few products that stand out above the rest. Their 
purchase price is often less premium than you may imagine, 

articularly when you consider their extraordinary operati 
lexibility, construction and years of dependable service. And, 
of course, their superior level of performance. 

Knowledgeable experts around the world place Tandber 
high fidelity products in that special category. The TR 208 
stereo receiver, for example, is actually made up of a recog- 
nizably superior electronic tuner, preamplifier and power 
amplifier, each on its own separate chassis, perfectly bal- 
anced into one integrated unit. Moreover, these individual sec- 


BPN fo) =) eg} ——________ 


Visit Your Authorized Tandberg Dealer 


Now we're in the television era, 
in which the ultimate goal has 
been reached. Now any fan, on 
any given weekend, can see more 
sports than he or she wants to. In 
fact, one can see more sports than 
it is physically possible to absorb. 
I know. I just did it. 

Over Christmas weekend, in a 
space of 90 hours, this corre- 
spondent viewed eight football 
games, four basketball games, 
three hockey games and in- 
numerable warmup shows. My 
parents wouldn’t let me watch 
gymnastics or highlight shows, in 
honor of the holiday. 

What did I learn? Quite a lot, 
though I can’t name the winners 
or losers in most of the bowl 
games. I learned that the fans in 
my home town of Philadelphia 
are still the ultimate rabble. They- 
didn’t boo much, for them (which 
is like saying the Visigoths didn’t 

Continued on page 30° 





The Audio Lab 
-9 Roxbury 
KEENE, N.H. 


Natural Sound 
401 Worcester Road 
FRAMINGHAM 


Music Systems-Ltd. 
279 Main Street 
WORCESTER 


Music Systems Ltd. 
65 Mt. Auburn Street 
Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE 
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WOULD YOU BET 
GOLIATH AGAINST DAVID? 


Probably. Goliath certainly looked awe- _ level as its more powerful relatives in the 
some. Like he could handle any competitor. renowned Harman Kardon line. Why not? 
But David (a musician, of course) took the It shares such qualities as an oversized 
title in just one round. power supply, discrete transistors {instead 

The average $300 receiver looks asawe- of calculatortype chips), ultrawideband 
some as Goliath. Knobs, buttons, lights, design and low negative feedback. Tran- 
doodads and diddlybops. It may even _ sients are crisp, ClearmaR Gd BANIEGYVIth CON menses 
sound...not’bad. But most of the effort and summate ease. Bass is full and T@RRHighs 
money went into catching your eye and = are open and natural. . 
high fidelity is about music. So don’t place Visit your Harman Kardon dealer and 
your bet on Goliath just yet. listen to the hk340 against any Goliath. We 

There’s a David around: the Harman won't suggest that only a Philistine would 
Kardon hk340. Don’t be misled by its low choose Goliath, but we will say that David 
cost —way under $250—and its modest ap- is acinch to win. No contest. 
pearance. The hk340 performs on the same Write to us for complete information. 


harman/kardon | 


55 Ames Court, Plainview, N.Y. 11803. 


TECH HIFI STORES MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHERST 253-3100 DEDHAM 329-4434 WALTHAM CAMERA & STEREO M.S.L. 
BOSTON 262-4434 FRAMINGHAM 872-4434 Waltham, Mass. Harvard Sq. 
BROCKTON 588-9020 HANOVER 826-4546 894-9300 492-6446 

566-310 QUINCY 472-7889 
BURLINGTON 272-1819  SAUGUS 665-0909 y alae WORLD ETC. M.S.L. 
CAMBRIDGE 876-4434 SPRINGFIELD 782-5544 Ayla era Worcester 
CAMBRIDGE 864-4434 STONEHAM 935-4434 ~263-1956 1-757-0577 
CAMBRIDGE 354-7617 WALTHAM 893-4434 AUDIO FORUM 
DANVERS 774-6071 WORCESTER 752-7572 Watertown, Mass. 

926-6108 
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TV sports 


Continued from page 28 

loot much, for them). But the 
cameras did frequently pick up 
the banner some charmer (God 
RECORDS forfend it should be someone | 
know) put up proclaiming, 


Baskervilles has the lowest prices on records & tapes. We guar- “Iran's team: The Chicago 


Bears.’ That set a standard of 


antee it! It doesn’t matter if it’s a new release or an old release — italia Sie 


ae) H for a long time to come. 
it Ss the same price! ™ Then chine was the Broncos- 
= Oilers game, which demon- 
strated why many people don’t 
have the heart for pro football 
All labels All artists r they used to. Watched in a daze, 
on a comfortable couch, the game 
looked like a remake of All Quiet 


Series 798 4° LPs 4° TPs h Ss pes on the Western Front. Every time 
- 


one had the stomach to look, 
Series 898 56 LPs 5° TPs x some poor devil was being helped 
3 off the field. And here is where 
TV performs an actual service. In 
1} the public interest, the cameras 
* limit — one coupon per Ip or tp ... offer expires 1/5/80 unfailingly cut to a closeup of the 


fe afc afc ac afc oie aie 2c ke 24 hc ak 2c 26 afc afc afc 2h aie afc 2c 2k hc 24 24 afc 24 afc ofc 3k afc 2k 24s 24k fc 246 24s 2c 246 ae 24k ak 24s 246 2k 2k ic 2s 24 2k ie 2 2k a2} wounded player. There in the 


Astrodome, they showed men in 


372 Boylston St. 100 Derby St, reer oe ee 
Boston (across from the Capetown Plaza Hingham Plaza 355 Moody St. bisabell be soccer cinedth = <= 
Arlington St. Church) Hyannis Hingham Waltham Otherwise? Well, the people 
el: 267-3708 Tel: 771-8745 (next to Bldg. 19) Tel: 893-3625 ‘who serve on bowl-game com- 


mittees are still the same kind of 
749-8130 people who served on the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President; 
Doctor J. is still the greatest; 
hockey is still the worst (if this re- 
porter were in charge of that 
“sport,” Terry O'Reilly and Stan 
Jonathan would be out of jobs). 
Beyond all these random impres- 


> ° 
sions, though, was the over- 
whelming sense of overdose, re- 
inforced by the frightening 


thought that there’s even more to 
watch this weekend. 

Still, more is more, and you 
don’t have to watch if you don’t 
want to. In the comfort of home, 
one just might make a more logi- 
cal decision about one’s alle- 


2 e giance to sport than one might 
after having paid $15 to sit court- 
or ringside in physical discom- 

fort. It’s easier to switch to Chan- 

' nel 56 thafi it is to leave the Gar- 
OU den. 

Television can go too far, hdw- 

. . , ever. My friend Michael, in New 

including: ss York, has a Betamax, which he 


i H uses to tape big events. A harm- 
Then ee te etliltes Kind/Jazz Time less failing, except that he shows 
an increasing tendency to replay 
e400 vite oves You | Stagger Lee his Duke highlights of 1977 and 
ees ] , o-ignore more recent events. This 
is understandable in a Giants fan, 
but it’s still dangerous. What if all 
the sports fans in the country 
returned to the golden past, 
ignoring present disasters in 
favor of old triumphs? Why, 
editors might stop sending 
sportswriters to cover the Series, 
or the Super Bowl, or anything 
else. That’s downright revolu- 
tionary. 

I can’t help wishing, though, 
that my father had a videotape of 
that game Paige pitched. Roone 
Arledge might have been born 50 
years too late. € 
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we ll run it 
til it works.... 


FC 36121 The long-awaited album from Neil Diamond features new 


original songs as well as interpretations of great pop classics. $ QS oP 


RECORDS & TAPES STORE 
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good ulbrations 


CANTON WALPOLE CHELSEA NEWTON 
VILLAGE MALL WALPOLE MALL MYSTIC MALL MARSHALL’S 
Washington St. Providence Hgwy. Everett Ave. SHOPPING CTR. 

828-4533 762-3323 © 668-3133 884-8544 Needham St. 


969-2445 CLASSIFIED 
267-1234 
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The terms Male & Fe- 


male are used for the 
convenience of the 
reader. Sex discrim- 
ination is illegal unless 
a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification is 
Stated. 


NURSE'S AIDE 
For physically disabled 
professional working woman. 
6am-8am, M-F, Roslindale. Near 
T. Call 323-7453 


DENTAL ASSISTANT 
HIGH PAY 
Exceptional opportunity for an ex- 
perienced dental assistant in a 
progressive Cambridge practice. 
Available immediately. Cali 492- 

8210 after Christmas. 


$350 PER WEEK 

And more possible. Start now for 
the holiday seasons as a go-go, 
exotic dancer. Full and pt 
openings avail. Costumes avail. 
NO EXP REQ. Call Anne at Dia- 
mond Assoc. Theatrical, 120 
Boylston St. Boston. 482-0256. 

















JOB OPPORTUNITIES 





Children the next generation, 
elderly the last. Job avail in home 
situations. Work as much or as lit- 
tle as you want. Jobs avail now. 
Ref req. International 
Homemakers. 233 Harv. St. rm 
32, Brookline. Please call 566- 
7901. Also 1354 Hancock St. 
Quincy Mass. Rm 205. 472-7789 


ENVIRONMENTAL activists. Do 
you want a job you Can feel good 
about? Green Peace needs paid 
fund raisers to work for this years 
campaign. Details call Randy, 
542-7052. 


TECHNICAL 
DIRECTOR 


Full time position with Boston 
Shakespeare Company. Modest 
but liveable salary. Send resume 
to: 300 Mass. Ave. Boston, MA 
02115. 


A Boston based touring children’s 
theater needs assistant tech dir. 
Must be Cambridge CETA eligi- 
ble. Send resume to Dario Avila, 











_. 169 Mass Ave, Boston 02115. 








DAY CARE CENTER 
Position in Montessouri School 
for 1 teacher and 1 janitor. Call 
265-1852 8am to 4pm. 


INSIDE SALES 
CO-ORDINATOR 


Dynamic lady? Attractive, self 
confident with a friendly per- 
sonality but can be aggressive, 
even tough when needed? Good 
business judgement? We are 
truck freight brokers. Truckers 
who are in Boston from out of 
state who need return loads to get 
home call us on the phone con- 
tinually in search of loads. Locally 
based manufacturers who have 
loads to ship out also cali us in 
search of trucks. As co-ordinator 
you will put both together. You will 
work 

on the phone continually, you 
must think quickly and decisively 
and you are immune to pressure. 





PAID VOLUNTEERS 
Over 18 years in excell health to 
participate in medical research 
under medical supervision, 
testing of new & existing phar- 
maceuticals. Good pay. Lodging 
and meals provided. For com- 
plete info call 522-0303. 


Counselor training-nights- 
weekends;with ex-offenders 
residential program;excellent 
supervision;3-8hr shifts/wk;possi- 
ble full-time employment. Call Jeff 
at 482-2520. 


PART TIME 
Downtown sub shop wants atten- 
dant for lunches and afts. Hours 
and days flexible. Cali 4821830 9- 
11am or 2-5pm Mon-Fri. 








WANTED young energetic F for 
housekeeper & companion for 
slightly handicapped male. Room, 
board & salary. Call 536-6155 


RESUMES PRINTED 
REtyped by COPY COP, 815 
Boyiston St, opp the Pru. Dia! C- 
O-P-Y-C-O-P. 


Woman or student w/ car needed 
to babysit for 5 year old boy and 
10 year old girl after school in 
Needham, M-Tue-Thurs-Fri 3-6, 
Wed 1-5. Call 444-5866 before 9 
AM or after 6 PM. 








GOT THE HOLIDAY 
BLUES? 


Need some Christmas 
green? We have the an- 
swer. If you have a good 
voice and an outgoing 
personality, we can.teach 
you to —t3earn $100-$150 
in commissions selling 
The New York Times over 


Temporary , 
iKeypunchers. I 


} We need your skills 

Band your experience. 

§ Convenient working § 

5 locations, top rates. § 
Another way i 
to help people. 


KLINE 


Se ee 
i 


SERVICES 
BOSTON 
3 Park St. 
742-7300 


$300.00 after initial training period 
and room to grow after that. Call 
Jane or Kathy at 389-2662 from 1- 
6 pm only. 


anytime and keep trying. 





House-cleaning/child-minding, 3- 
6pm _ schooldays, North Cam- 











Full Time Help Wanted 
at the Musicsmith in 
Chestnut Hill Mall. 
Please Call 
332-3240 
For Appointment 














Secretary 


Small growing corporation 
near MIT seeks Secretary. 
Work includes clerical, secre- 
tarial, phone, light book- 
keeping (we will train) and re- 
quires high level respons- 
ibility, motivation, good 
appearance and speech. 
Please call Mr. McLaughlin at 


547-7000 














bridge. Call Mr. Eigerman, 482- 


COUNSELORS 1400; 491-4815. 





the phone. Hours 9:30- || fj 
1:20 p.m. Various bonus 
plans as well. 
For details, call Bob. 4 
426-0484 or 426-0294 


607 Boylston St 
262-2200 


Not an agency — Never a fee 
a eet Re Se A 











An equal opportunity employer w/Fi 





For halfway house for adult ex- 
offenders. Minimum of three 8-hr 
shifts per week, nights anc 
weekends. Stipend of $10 per 8 hr 
shift. Call 261-1864 





WE HAVE 
THE ANSWER! 


You've been thinking of get- 

















NEED EXTRA CASH 


If you want to earn both money and experience, and are unde- 
cided about what you want to do, try temporary work with TOPS. 
We have lots of clerical, secretarial, typing and receptionist jobs 
available. Call and come in today. 


TOPS 
Temporary Office Personnel Services 


755 Boylston St., Boston 
536-2720 
1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
354-5202 








ting a second job, but what 
kind? Doing what? More im- 
portant. where? We're lo- 
cated in downtown Boston 
near the theater district. We 
will train you to sell The New 
York Times over the phone. In 
a short period of time you can 
earn $40-$60 a weekend in 
commissions. Saturday 9:30 
to 1:30 and Sunday 1:00 to 
9:00. NO EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY. For details call 
Bob at 
426-0484 or 426-0294. 





NEW NIGHT CLUB 


Back Bay area's newest night 
club. We need to fill 2 bar- 
maid positions immediately 
We are opening very soon. 
Previous exp. helpful, but as 
you know, talent and strong, 
personable appearance are 
the top requirements. Speak 
with Louis: 


247-9586 @ 536-2509 























SHARP WOMAN! 


Your place in the sun. Attractive, personable, capable hostess 
type sales and appointment secretary to work as Assistant to 
President of well-established real estate company in pres- 
tigious Sudbury. Serving clients seeking land and homes, 
condominiums, etc. in 4 beautiful areas of South Florida. We 
represent one of Florida's most successful and largest land 
developers and home builders. Mass. Salesman's or Broker's 
License required, but will consider training right person. South- 
ern accent welcomed! Availability for some Florida travel and 
evening and week-end work. Tremendous potential for big in- 
come. immediate career opportunity. Happy 1980! 


Please call Alan Murphy 
Murphy & Murphy Realtors 
Route 20 (at the lights), Sudbury 
894-7425 443-8857 

















Responsibilities 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


OPERATIONS MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 


include ware housing, 
trucking, and preparing bills of lading. Ground 
floor opportunity for a very energetic person. Im- 
mediate opportunity. Good benefits include Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield. We will train. Call 547-8180 


METROPOLITAN 
MOVING & STORAGE 
134 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 


local 











2 DAY - NICE PAY 


Enjeyable phone sales work with guaranteed 
hourly pay PLUS commission and bonus (and 
benefits for tenured employees) for a 24 hour 
week. You earn $3.00 to $7.00 per hour selling 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS throughout New England from 
our office near the State House. Choose from 
8:30-1, 1-5, 5-9 shifts. We train energetic, arti- 
culate people. 


Call 723-2470 
1978 RECORD YEAR, 25,000,000 BOOKS SOLD 


TIMER 


Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


BRR 























CALL TODAY — 
262-3393 - 


Holly or David 





R.N.’s - L.P.N.’s - AIDES 
Time is Money 


Your time can be turned into cash while you spend a day or 
‘more doing what you are good at. Don't let training go to waste. 
Hospitals and nursing homes need you. Name your day and 
shift. Don’t let time slip by. 


“20 Commonweaith Ave., Boston 


MEDICAL BUREAU 








SERVING THE COMMUNITIES: 


Arlington 
Belmont 
Boston 
Brookline 
Canton 
Chelsea 
Dedham 
Dover 
Everett 
Foxboro 
Medfield 


Medford 
Millis 
Norwood 
Revere 
Sharon 
Somerville 
Watertown 
Westwood 
Winthrop 
Woburn 





Greater Boston Red Cross 
99 Brookline Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
(517) 262-1234 





EVENING MANAGER 
30 Hours Per Week 
Mature, responsible, assertive person to man- 


age large dance studio. Administrative ex- 
perience necessary. Theatre/Dance experi- 





NEED 
CASH 
NOW? 


We hav the money if you have the time. 
Openings now on morning, afternoon 
or evening shifts doing phone sales 
work for one of New England’s leading 
REV ers. Great pay, nice at 
sphere’ and COn¥efient to all public 
transportation. Get off to a good start 
in 1980. Call now. 


Mr. Hunter in 
Cambridge 
661-3802 











ence helpful. Responsibilities include manag- 
ing operations and facility, supervising staff 
and class registration, and producing per- 
formances. Resumes by January 4 to: J. 
Wessell, Joy of Movement Center, 536 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge, MA 02139. 


YAK OAS SE 


THE JOY OF MOVEMENT CENTER. 


New England's Leading Center for Dance and Movement 
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TYPISTS, SECYS 
CLERK MAG CARD 


Staff Builders now offers Group 
Health/Life Insurance Plus 


WORKING ON YOUR 
OWN SCHEDULE 


With staff builders you can work to your schedule of 
availability. Work a few days, weeks, months. 
Choose downtown Boston, Cambridge or Western 
suburbs. Immediate assignments available at ail 
offices. Highest pay rates. Don't delay, this week 
Staff Builders wants to put your name on a pay 
check. 


sx». Staff builders: 
AD Al Temporary Personnel 


18 Tremont St. 5 Boylston St. Camb 

Gov't Center Harvard Sq Waltham 

523-1880 491-0491 893-6370 
Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 


405 Moody St 





TAKE PART 
IN 
FIRST NIGHT 


Join in the fun and spirit of Boston’s city-wide 
New Year’s Eve arts festival. Volunteers are 
needed to help make First Night a truly spec- 
tacular event. Be a stage manager, usher, or lo- 
cation supervisor at an evening theatre, dance, 
music or mime performance. Help carry a 15- 
foot dragon or sea monster in the extraordinary 
afternoon procession led by the Bread & Puppet 
Theatre. Drummers are also welcome. 


If interested come to a volunteer sign-up meet- 
ing on Thursday, December 20 or 27 from 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. at the Arlington Street Church Parish 
Hall, 355 Boylston Street, Boston or call the 
First Night Office at 536-3122. If you can’t 
volunteer be sure to get a First Night $1 button 
early which allows you to nearly all First Night 
events. The buttons are on sale at all partici- 
pating Brighams. 
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Steinhardt, an editor at the Dictionary Division at Houghton 
Mifflin, believes that it entered standard usage “somewhere 
around 1975.” Yet despite its late start, the word — soon a “‘con- 
cept’ — picked up speed quickly. Now nobody has just a life; we 
all have lifestyles. The difference, apparently, has something to do 
with frozen yogurt and the Universal Product Code. Lately, it’s 
even gotten to the point where TV-station pubiicists feel comfort- 
able referring to an animal's lifestyle. 
This very Lifestyle section you're holding is . another 
product of the ‘70s and definitely part of the flora and fauna 
grouped under the now-familiar rubric. Consequently, we know, 


L ifestyle — the word itself — is a product of the ‘70s. Sandy 











| i | 


x, 


by D.C. Denison 


probably better than most, that by its very nature the subject is 
about as easy to sum up at decade’s end as a phone book. So we 
haven't tried. What we’ve done instead, as-a service to those who 
are still wondering what the Faneuil Hall Marketplace means, is 
compile a cyclopedia of the ‘70s lifestyle. Like the decade itself, 
much of it is not particularly deep; in fact more than a few entries 
refer to things that came and went without anyone seeming to care. 
Nonetheless, we do admit to a certain reverence for the subject: 
after all, if the “70s didn’t have their own “‘lifestyle,’” you'd prob- 
ably be rereading the Arts section right now, and we'd be out of a 
job. 

Continued on page 4 
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A NEW LEAF 


Now there’s a cigarette — Affaire ($1.60 a pack) 
— that doubles as an herbal tea. This new product 
from Switzerland is a blend of eight herbs, and 
the company marketing it in the US invites you’ 
to ‘open an Affaire to see the different leaves and 
flowers for yourself. Enjoy a cup of tea by 
brewing these herbs in one cup of boiling water.’’ 
A Swiss tobacco substitute made from herbs 
instead of from cocoa leaves (on which the 
domestic competitor Free is based) is 
understandable, since the Swiss would probably 
rather eat chocolate than smoke it. But the idea of 
intentionally drinking anything brewed from a 
cigarette — the image of butts and ashes 
befouling stale beer and cold coffee being what it 
is — is harder to accept. Actually, if you're so 
inclined, you could probably make a similar 
beverage from British-import Honeyrose or 
Ginseng herbal cigarettes (which came on the 
market almost a year ago), though their 
manufacturer has never come out in favor of the 


edited by Barbara Wallraff 


idea. 

None of these tobacco-free brands contains 
nicotine; their manufacturers don’t specify tar 
content. Affaire, which comes in regular and 
mint blends, has the mildest flavor and.seems like 
the one that those who've already switched to 
low-tar smoking will prefer. Its aroma, however, 
is strony and distinctive. Puffing on an Affaire as 
you walk down the street, you can practically see 
some passers-by deciding that you're brazenly 
blowing, grass. The scent is somewhat grass-like 
~ but as in alfalfa, Bermuda, and suchlike. This 
may owe to the cornsilk and red clover blossoms 
in the Affaire blends. 

Unless you get cravings for herbal tea often 
and at odd times, the best reason we can think of 
for trying the new brand of butts is that you'd 
like to get to know your tobacconist better. Quite 
a line: “Hi there. Do you have Affaires?” 

Affaires are available at Leavitt & Peirce, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge; at Bread and 
Circus, in Brookline and Cambridge; and at 
Erewhon, on Newbury St., Boston. — B.W. 
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TAN NING YOUR HIDE bamboo coat rack, maybe tie up your hair in the chiffon scarf 
provided, and definitely put on the goggles that protect your 
A week in Jamaica may be more fun, but if it’s a tan you’re eyes. Then you step into the tanning booth itself (which looks 
after, a few trips to the Suntan Center in Back Bay willdo the _ like a shower stall with reflective walls), turn on the lights, 
trick quickly and more cheaply. And you can keep going back and bask in their cool intensity — don’t forget to keep turning 
for more. After 10 brief visits to the center over the course of | around, or you might come out streaky — until they shut off 
two or three weeks, you'll be about as tan as you ever get, and automatically. 
maintenance visits every week or so will keep you that way, Exposure will vary from one to 12 minutes, depending on 
according to Sarah Garfield, managing director and part your skin type and how tan you are already. Each minute, 
owner of the new enterprise. Garfield says, is about equivalent to an hour in the bright 
The center operates on a membership basis (joining up for sun; eight ultraviolet UVA- and UVB-spectrum tubes do the 
20 visits costs $49), though an initial visit — from which work. Though dermatologists have been using these lights to 
you'll see little, if any, result — is free. First, acenter employee _ treat acne and psoriasis for years, you might want to ask your 
will look at your skin and accordingly set tuc timer for your doctor's opinion of the process before you get started on it. 
exposure to the tanning lights in one of four private booths. The Suntan Center, 226 Newbury Street, Boston, is open 
From the outside, these look like tiny grass shacks; inside | Monday through Friday from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. and Saturday 
each is a dressing cubicle, where you hang your clothes ona _ from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. — BW. 
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Farewell, ‘70s 
Trends 

The fat & the lean 
The great outdoors 
Thought for food 
Puzzle ey. 
Classifieds 








Peggy McMahon 
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Step right up: Joan Scott at the Suntan Center 
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WHEEL DEALERS 


‘Perhaps the sale of these automobiles is promoting 
their own doom,” Bill Litant of the Museum of 
Transportation says cheerfully. He’s talking about the 
museum’s ‘‘Give Us Your Guzzler’ auctions, the 
second of which will be held next Saturday, January 5. 
P:oceeds from auctioning off the cars, donated by 

‘rs who've had it with slaking powerful thirsts for 
etroleum products, go to support museum activities. 
\nd these, Litant says, include ‘programing to help 
people understand why gas-guzzling autos are no 
longer practical.” 

This second auction is the direct result of the first, on 
December 1, during which 14 cars went on the block 
and brought in $7400 for the museum. By the day after 
that auction, 15 more people had volunteered to donate 
their guzzlers; to date, more than 50 cars have been 
offered to the museum. Many owners are giving away 
their second cars and keeping ‘‘small, state-of-the-art, 
gas-sipping automobiles,” Litant notes. ““‘We’re hoping 
auctions will become a regular event.” 

Of the 30 or so cars that will be up for grabs 
Saturday, one is the same 1955 British Ford Zephyr that 


was sold December 1. “The man who bought it said, 
‘Keep the money, keep the car, and auction it off 
again,’ says Litant. “Of course, he gets the tax credit 
as a donation.”” Three Mercedes-Benzes, of vintages 
‘59, ‘60, and ‘68, and a ‘41 Studebaker (‘‘It doesn’t stop, 
but it runs”) are among the most unusual cars that will 
be on the block. ‘Many of the other cars are typical 
gas-guzzlers,”’ Litant says, adding that ‘‘we make a very 
strong effort to alert potential buyers to anything the 
cars may need. We're certainly not trying to hustle 
them in a used-car lot.’’ The sale of the guzzlers is 
conducted by Hugh Kelly, vice-president of operations 
at the museum and a licensed professional auctioneer, 
who runs them very informally. ‘“They’re designed for 
the first-time auction-goer.’’ Litant says. ‘When you 
sneeze, somebody thinks you bought the car. No, it’s 
not like that.”’ 

The “Give Us Your Guzzler’’ auction will be held 
outdoors in front of the Museum of Transportation, on 
Museum Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston, at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday, January 5. For more information, call the 
museum at 426-6633 and ask for the “Guzzler Hot 
Line.” 


— B.W. 


DEEP THROAT 


In the shower or on the mountaintop, you 
won't sound the same after attending Bill 
Staines’s yodeling workshop ($5) at the Music 
School on Sunday afternoon, January 6. 

Staines, a long-time professional folksinger 
and yodeler in the “countrified Swiss’’ mode, 
learned the art by repeatedly playing a Johnny 
White and the Country Rhythm Band record at 
16 rpm to learn the band’s tricks, says Terry 
Dash, program coordinator at the Music 
School. Evidently, he’s mastered it, for he won a 
national yodeling championship in Texas in 
1975. Staines, who lives in New Hampshire, 
will spend the two-hour workshop teaching 
simple techniques and yodeling patterns. 

If you'd rather just listen than learn to do it 
yourself, Staines will be performing at eight 
o'clock that evening at the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., near Harvard 
Square (tickets are $3.50, available at the door). 

To reserve a place at the yodeling workshop, 
which will be held Sunday, January 6, from 3 to 
5 p.m., at the Music School, 2018 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, call the school 
at 661-2099 Monday through Saturday 
between noon and 6:30 p.m. (Thursday until 8 
p.m. ). 

— B.W. 
























































THE ROVING EYE 


Do you feel obligated to have a good time on New 
Year’s Eve? If the reply was a monosyllable, then: 
Why? or Explain yourself, or Do you have anything 
to add to that? (This was asked in Harvard Square.) 

No. It’s become a very informal night, to avoid 
disappointment that can come quite often from 
having to have a good time. Donna Cohen, teacher, 
Jamaica Plain. 

Oh yes. I won't be here, though. I’m going to 
Jamaica. I wish the hostages come home and 
everybody be all right. Mustafa Adem, lab technician, 
Boston. 

Yes. Well, I usually don’t have a good time on New 
Year’s Eve, but I feel I should. Part of the reason I 


don’t is because I feel I’m expected to and that I 
should. Scott Adams, Harvard University student, 
Cambridge. 

No. We don’t usually go out. I just forget about. 
New Year’s Eve. New Year's Eve isn’t really a big 
thing for my husband and me, and it never has been. 
The truth is, we never pay much attention to it. Susan 
Lees, counselor, Burlington. 

No. Oh, I don’t know, I’m the wrong person to ask. 
Why don’t I feel obligated? Because it’s the one day of 
the year I get to relax, and I’d rather stay home and 
look at the fire in the fireplace. E. Barr, Rhode Island 
School of Design student, Marblehead. 

Not personally. I do think there is a societal 
pressure for people to feel good on special holidays. I 
feel a sense of freedom to divorce myself from that. 


Every day is a holiday, and it’s kind of a shame there 
are special societal holidays when there is not only a 
psychological pressure but also economic pressure for 
people to do all kinds of things that are sacrificial for 
people to do. Although I do think people are 
beginning to recapture, to bring back meaning to 
holidays, and I think that is a beautiful trend. Orlando 
Isaza, community organizer and health care 
administrator, Brookline. 

No. I usually sit home on New Year’s, and that’s 
my definition of having a good time. So when you 
say, do you make it a point to have a good time, it is all 
a matter of how someone defines having a good time. 
Maggie Biondi, Mount Holyoke student, Newton 
Highlands. 

— B.W. 
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Mood ring we 


A cyclopedia of ’70s phenomena 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, JANUARY 1, 1980 


Amtrak. In 1971, the government takes 
over most of the passenger trains. They 
name the system Amtrak (which still 
sounds like some new shaving system) 
and upholster all the seats with Handi- 
Wipes. Otherwise nothing much 
changes; train travel still makes hitch- 
hiking look good. 
An American Family. The ‘50s had 
Ozzie and Harriet, and the ‘60s had the 
Partridges. We should have known 
something, was up when the ‘70s started 
off with Bill and Pat Loud and their 
deliriously confused family. 
Arica. The only humar.-potential move- 
ment of the decade to list itself in the 
Manhattan Yellow Pages under ‘’En- 
lightenment’’ (would we lie about some- 
thing so easily checked?). 
Assertiveness training. It starts early in 
the decade with Your Perfect Right by 
Robert Alberti and Michael Evans. 
Soon supportive titles are everywhere — 
Looking Out for No. 1, Winning 
Through Intimidation, When I Say Nol 
Feel Guilty, and so on — all designed to 
help you return overcooked steaks and 
tell people in crowded elevators to put 
out their cigarettes. Eventually, three 
new rules emerge: 

— Life is short. 

- Get yours. 

Get it in writing. 


Backgammon. Outdistances chess as the 
parlor game of the ‘70s. 
Billy Beer. An idea. whose time, for- 
tunately, never came. 
Born again. Jesus Lib. By the end of the 
decade, there are 78 million evangelical 
Christians in the country, including 
Jimmy Carter, Charles Colson, and 
Larry Flynt. 
Boston Marathon. A barometer of 
running ’s popularity: 
Official entries, 1970: 1011 

— Official entries, 1979: 7800 
Box. A sound system on a handle that 
looks like a portable radio that has 
taken steroids. They come in two 
varieties: regular and baaad. 
Butcher block. Went into a lot of furni- 
ture, often found in the vicinity of ferns 
and potted palms; was big for a while. 
Now people shun it, however, for fear 
that it will make their living rooms look 
like salad bars. 


CB. At one point during the last 10 
years, a lot of people on the road “put 
their ears on’; at a slightly later time — 
when they realize that the CB is good 
for trading pancake recipes and not 
much else — they take them off. 
Cocaine. In 1978, experimenters at the 
Medical College of Virginia devise an 
experiment in which every 15 minutes 
they offer rhesus monkeys a choice be- 
tween cocaine and a small amount of 
food. This goes on for eight days; the 
monkeys get hungry and spaced out, 
but throughout they have a clear pref- 
erence: ‘cocaine almost exclusively.’’ 
Consumer Guide to MIT Men. A new 
idea in campus guides is published in 
1977; it doesn’t catch on. 
Convertibles. The last American-made 
one, a Cadillac, rolls off the assembly 
line in 1976. 

Crock pots. Seven million crock pots 
are sold in 1975. Even more notable: for 
a few heady weeks in the summer of 
1975, sales of a crock-pot cookbook 
eclipse those of The Joy of Sex to put 
the former in the number-one spot on 
the best-seller list. 

Cuisinart. This sophisticated French 
version of the Veg-A-Matic starts an 
avalanche of food processors. More fun 
with food. 





Designer jeans. Once the two words 
were almost contradictory; now they 
couldn't be tighter. 

Diesel. The fuel of choice during the 
‘70s, for those who can afford the 
machinery. 

Digital. Timekeeping goes digital: 
“almost noon” is replaced by “11:57.” 
The late ‘70s pass in small, well-defined 
increments. 

Disco. An important phenomenon if 
only because without discos, there 
would be no Disco Trimmer. 

Dow Jones average. It hits a record 1000 
in 1972; now it’s hovering around in the 
low-to-middle 800s. 

Down vests. During the last 10 years 
either there has been a dramatic in- 
crease in the number of duck hunters in 
the city or regular people began to wear 
these things. 


Earth Shoes. Anne Kalso, a Danish cos- 
tume designer, claimed that her Earth 
Shoes’ negative heel made her custo- 
mers stand straighter. The rest of us 
knew what they really did: they made 
people walk like ducks. 
est. Invest $250 and 60 hours and Wer- 
ner Erhard promises you ‘‘it.”’ 

“What is ‘it’?’’ we ask. 

‘“Where’s my $250? Erhard ex- 
plains. 


Flynt, Larry. First Hustler; then God, 
via Ruth Carter Stapleton; then God 
and Ruth Carter Stapleton via Hustler. 
Frye boots. Big boots come East, and the 
streets are filled with the sound of 
chunky, clunky heels. 


Gasohol. A persistent rumor during the 
late ‘70s. 

Genetic engineering. A test-tube baby, 
DNA research, cloning — the sexual act 
moves a little closer to obsolescence. 
Gentrification. Moving lessons for the 
poor and elderly. 

Gold. In 1974, gold goes on sale in the 
US for the first time in 40 years. Selling 
price: $35 an ounce. 

Green slime. The successor to Silly 
Putty. It meets carpets late in the ‘70s 
and never lets go. 

Guru Maharaj Ji. The 15-year-old per- 
fect master rents the Astrodome for a 
rally and sets aside some parking-lot 
space for flying saucers. They don’t 
show. Hardly anyone else does, either. 


Hang gliding. Life imitates beer com- 
mercials. 

Herbs. They start showing up in tea 
bags at about the same time that bean 
sprouts begin to appear on salads. 
High tech. The attempt to make one’s 
home look like the Central Square sub- 
way Station. 

Hite Report. A study that tells us what 
we already know: sex is the most com- 
plicated subject on earth. 

Hot tubs. People magazine features a 
picture of an entire smiling California 
family — Mom and Dad, their grown- 
up children, and their wives — all sitting 
up to their shoulders in a huge wooden 
hot tub. Think about it. Does this really 
sound like an attractive idea? 

House plants. For the first time 
apartment-dwellers join suburbanites in 
the fight against weeds, poor soil, and 
bugs. 





Ice cream. In the ’70s it goes beyond — 
way beyond — vanilla, chocolate, and 
strawberry. Many “‘best’’ lists. Labor 
unrest at Steve’s. 

Inflation. A nagging fact of lifestyle. 
Inner Game of Tennis. Also Inner 
Skiing, Inner Golf, and so on. Recrea- 
tion meets the human-potential move- 
ment. 


Jogging. It was quirky behavior in 
1970; now it’s an industry. 

Jotul stoves. The Mercedes of the wood- 
burning set. 

Joy of Sex, The. It sells out one edition 
after another. Successful offspring in- 
clude The Joy of Gay Sex, The Joy of 
Lesbian Sex, and The Joy of Cooking. 
Or is it The Joy of Lesbian Cooking? 


King Tut. The boy king tours the 
country, leaving a pandemic of Egypt- 
omania behind. Gold prices up again. 
Kohoutek. The decade’s greatest no- 
show. 

Kung fu. In one of his early movies, 
Bruce Lee uses his kung fu talents. to 
ward off a pack of attacking dogs. Most 
of the dogs, thrown by overzealous 
stagehands, look more confused than 
dangerous; some of ‘them arrive on- 
screen back first. No matter, Bruce and 
kung fu flourish. 


LEDs. Light-emitting diodes add a little 
“Star Wars” romance to everyday life. 
Leisure suits. The first shrimp-colored 
one appears on the racks in 1976; from 
this point on, things can only get better. 
Light beer. A big success. Light gin and 
light boilermakers are next. 


Marvinizing. Cohabitation gets more 
complicated. 

Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman. Freeze- 
dried Chekhov comes to late-night tele- 
vision. 

Mellow. Not what you toast after a bar- 
becue. 

Monday night football. Frank, Howard, 
and Dandy Don try to get along on a 
new television institution. 

Mood rings. The ’70s version of X-Ray 
Spex. 

Moonies. Next to Trekkies, the most 
successful group of cultists of the 
decade. 


New narcissism. Christopher Lasch, in 
The Culture of Narcissism, claims that 
the ‘70s are ‘‘the dotage of bourgeois 
society”; as a result, the decade is 
plagued by emotional shallowness, fear 
of intimacy, hypochondria, pseudo- 
self-insight, promiscuous pan- 
sexuality, and dread of old age. The 
book doesn’t sell too well. 

No-Fault Divorce. Irreconcilable dif- 
ferences become reason enough. 


Onassis, Jackie. What a gal! Another 
decade on top of the fashion heap. 
Ordination of women. The Protestants 
begin to loosen up, but the Catholics 
spend 10 more years avoiding the ques- 
tion. 








hardly knew ye 


Paraquat. US government poisons the 
youth of America. 

People magazine. Gossip goes high- 
yield. 

Perrier. Seltzer goes high-rent. 

Pet rock. A silly idea that makes a lot of 
money. 

Pickup trucks. Urban cowboys, four- 
wheel-drive chic, and all that. 

Plato’s Retreat. Promiscuity gets or- 
ganized (for profit, naturally). 

Please leave your name at the beep. .. . 
People get used to talking to tape recor- 
ders. 

Pop Rocks. Regarded in certain 
grammar-school circles as the most im- 
pressive scientific advancement of the 
decade. 

Pre-med and pre-law. Campus move- 
ments of the ‘70s. 

Punk. Not the smoking sticks of the 
‘50s. New meaning for diaper pins. 


Qiana. A Qiana shirt with large pic- 
tures on it, open almost to the waist, 
becomes one of the sartorial sensations 
of the age. 

Quaaludes. Falling down stairs and 
bumping into walls was never that 
much fun until these little pills came 
along. 

Quadraphonic sound. It was supposed 
to be the next big thing in high-fidelity. 
Instead it almost drove some people 
back to mono. 

Quiche. The favorite of the Faneuil Hall 


crowd. 


Racquetball. When the lust for racquet 
sports was at a peak, it looked as though 
racquetball couldn’t miss. So far, how- 
ever, it has managed. 

Red dye #2. Maraschino cherries will 
never be the same. 

Rideouts. The less said about Greta and 
John the better. 

Rolfing. One of the hardest human- 
potential movements to warm up to. 
RVs. Recreational vehicles. The idea is 
not only to see unspoiled beauty and in- 
accessible wilderness, but to see it with- 
out leaving your car or truck. 


Salad bars. Popular, but still way 
behind liquor bars. If they start adding 
television sets and dart boards, watch 
out! 

Save the seals. A movement that pre- 
cipitates a Canadian “Save the Cod” 
campaign. 

Silicon chips. During the ‘70s, every- 
thing electronic shrinks to one-tenth of 
its original size. 

Skateboarding. Very big, until roller 
skating pushed it aside. 

Small is beautiful. A good idea. Unfor- 
tunately, years later, it remains a good, 
small idea. 

Sneakers. Now called running shoes. 
Soup for one. Loneliness goes 
commercial. 

Studio 54. A New York-based photog- 
raphy studio where celebrities and 
paparazzi get together. 

Swine Flu. A non-epidemic. 


Three-martini lunch. Carter came out 
against it, although nobody could re- 
member having one. 

Tofu. Hip protein. 

Transplants. The technology and ex- 
pertise become available on a wide- 
spread basis. The only problem: finding 
the spare parts. 

Two hundred million. Or more pre- 
cisely, 207,976,452 — the number of 
Americans counted by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1970. The current estimate: 
221,811,028. Speechwriters please 


copy. 





Ultrasuede. Plastic natural-look stuff, 
the fabric of the ‘70s. 

Universal Product Code. These cryptic 
little rectangles (called ‘‘zebras’’ in the 
business) start appearing on every- 
thing; nobody, least of all supermarket 
cashiers, seems to pay any attention to 
them. 


Valium. Without a doubt, the drug of 
the decade. In 1977 alone, 
3,204,062,000 tablets are dispensed. 
Vitamin C. Nobel laureate Linus 
Pauling suggests, in 1971, that this vita- 
min can help cure the common cold. 
Nine years and millions of bottles later, 
his thesis is still getting alternately 
proved and disproved on an almost- 
monthly basis. 

Vote. The 18-year-olds get it in 1972. 


We do it all for you. In 1976, 
McDonald’s introduces breakfast, 
which sounds awful, but doesn’t taste 
nearly so bad; in 1977 they introduce 
ice-cream sundaes, which sound — and 
even look — good, but taste like fla- 
vored sand. 

WIN. Whip Inflation Now. An early 
attempt to take on inflation with 
buttons. 

Wolfe, Tom. This has been Tom’s 
decade: not only does he write The Me 
Decade in 1976, but three years later he 


writes two more “sum-up-the-’70s” ° 


pieces — for Esquire and Life. Let’s hope 
the “80s treat him as well. 


Xenophobia. The idea becomes fashion- 
able, especially when Iran is the sub- 
ject; Xerox, the corporation, continues 
its business — suing and getting sued — 
on an even larger scale; and Xenon, the 
New York disco, briefly replaces Studio 
54 as the place to be seen. Otherwise, 
the ‘70s, like most decades before it, re- 
mains almost totally unaffected by any- 
thing beginning with X. 


Yogurt. Ice cream without guilt. Ten 
years ago you bought it in little cups at 
health-food stores and gourmet shops. 
Now you can get it absolutely every- 
where, in a variety of forms — on sticks, 
in cups, or semi-frozen in cones. At 
lunchtime, down around Government 
Center, it is consumed by the ton. 


Zen and the Art of Hedge-Clipping. 
After the publication of Zen and the Art 
of Motorcycle Maintenance in 1975, it 
becomes acceptable to precede any 
statement with ‘‘Zen and the art of 


Zig Zag. As marijuana begins to flirt 
with big business, rolling papers do a 
tremendous business. At E-Z Wider, for 
example, sales go from 18 million book- 
lets in 1974 to 70 million in ‘78. Along 
the way the company spends $500,000 
on advertising, fields a hang-gliding 
team, and sponsors a Mini-Indy race 
car. Co-founder Burton Rubin tells 
Forbes, ‘We're after the middle-class 
suburban market. That’s where the 
growth is.’ *. 
Zinfandel. This wine and other in- 
expensive Californians like it — es- 
pecially the white ones — begin to sell 
like 7-Up. 








The mouth 
that bored 


As the curtain downfalls on the decade of 
streaking and clones, mind sets and meltdowns, let 
us lay back and look at some of the syndromes and 
factors that impacted on the way we talked. 

Space exploration. Appropriate space was a top 
priority: living space, work space, space to do 
one’s own thing. In fact, space deprivation could 
turn one into a space cadet, aka flake. 

About face. Nouns turned into verbs at an un- 
precedented rate, as we targeted trouble areas and 
partied on Saturday nights. Then “no nukes” was 
coined as a slogan to cover the explosive issue of 
atomic weapons and nuclear power plants, 
leveraging the balance back some. 

You‘ve come a long way. Good-bye “‘girl.’’ Hello 
“role model,” “woman baby,”’ and “chairperson.” 
Call me Ms., and spell it right: herstory, 


~huminism, womonkind. With so many wimmin 


stalling matrimony, finding a label for one’s co- 
habitant became a problem. Whether live-in lover, 


-_ companero, spouse-equivalent, or co-vivant, all 


tan the risk of one day shelling out palimony. 
Phylogeny capitulated to androgyny as gays came 
out of the closet, ‘bi’ became beautiful, and 
“straight’’ meant not square but heterosexual. 

Macho backlash. Was an attempt to re- 
masculate the language showing up in words like 
“thrust’’ and expressions like ‘“caught between a 
rock and a hard place’? Mr. Ella Grasso and Mr. 
Bella Abzug were rumored to be ‘‘pussy- 
whipped.” 

Favorite four-word phrases. Down on my case. 
Give me a break. One size fits all. Blast from the 
past. Wild and crazy guy. Have a nice day. 

Back to basics. A spade was no longer a spade; it 
was “your basic spade.”’ By decade’s end, “basic” 
had been turned into your basic adverb, as in, 
“Basically, Kennedy's posture on energy lacks 
credibility.” : 

Polittalk. To start off. the ‘70s, Kissinger 
launched an “incursion” into. Cambodia and 
authorized funds to ‘destabilize’ the Allende 


government. Politicians had long been guilty of — 


fuzzjfication, but Watergate marked a linguistic 
watershed and Waterloo. As the coverup became 
uncovered, White House statements were 
“operable” until proven “inoperable,’’ and all the 
president’s men. had nasty habits of ‘‘mis- 
speaking,” ‘‘stonewalling,’’ and uttering exple- 
tives. The hearings might have been reduced to a 
single week if any of the big enchiladas had come 
out with simple “now’’s and “then’’s rather than 
“‘at this point in time’ and “‘prior to this point in 
time.” Watergate made us .mistrust politicians, 
even as we learned to talk like them. Ordinary citi- 
zens were known to assume viable public postures 
and to prioritize their daily affairs. William Safire, 
who began the decade writing Republican 
speeches, ended it writing columns that told us 
how to talk. That's chutzpah. 

The Yiddish is coming. By 1979, even the citi- 
zens of Terre tfaute knew a shtick when they saw 
one. WASPs could call each other schmuck and 
putz and laugh at themselves for being the goyim 


- they were. 


Ready when you are, CB. The CB craze spawned 
a rash of glossaries for those with handles, but 
otherwise only affected the under-20 crowd, who 
went through a year or so of ‘That's a big 10-four, 
good buddy.” Then it was over and out. 

. That’s entertainment. The sounds of music were 
dubbed disco (shades of ‘60s discotheques) and 
punk. TV produced its usual fad phrases, from 
Jimmie Walker's “’dy-no-mite” to Fonzie’s revival 
of “if you get my drift.” Briefly, Bunkerisms 
threatened to replace malapropisms. Cinema-wise, 
The Godfather made the lingo an offer it couldn't 
refuse, and Star Wars waxed philosophical with 
“May the force be with you.” Echoing a nation’s 


: discontent, Network's whacko newsman screamed 


Continued on page 14 
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TRENDS 


Too haute to handle 


Kiddie chic: Why don't they dress their age? 


by F.S. Frail 


mid dozens of advertise- 
ments in September’s 
Vogue, this particular 


black-and-white ad for a fur coat 
still stands out — instantly 
arresting, beautifully executed, 
ultimately disturbing. The model 
leans forward in a subtly seduc- 
tive pose, the fur’s edge merging 
with the silvery light that forms 
the background. Her expression 
is pure mannequin pout. What 
distinguishes this ad from the 
others, and what disturbs, is that 
the mannequin is a child. 

Five years old, maybe older. By 
the looks of her, way beyond 
childhood psychologically, but in 
years, she is a child, and one 
closer to infancy than to adoles- 
cence. Artifice has given her face 
contours, bone structure that has 
yet to emerge naturally from baby 
fat. Her dark hair is carefully 
arranged to stroke across her 
brow and temple, ending in a spit 
curl on her cheek. No confec- 
tionary blond or Danskin- 
wholesome child model, she’s not 
even pretty. There is something 
almost porcine about her face, an 
effect perhaps of her pug nose, 
full cheeks, and wide-set eyes. 
From beneath plucked eyebrows, 
her eyes regard the camera with 
what seems a slightly drugged 
stare. She is as world-weary as 
Marlene Dietrich and sad, as if 
she sensed the unwholesomeness 
of her situation. Along one side of 
the photo runs the ad copy: 
“Minor extravagances/Exclusive 
children’s furs only at/Pump- 
kins & Monkeys.” 


The ad is potentially offensive 
in several ways. There's its kiss- 
ing kinship to soft-core kiddie 
porn. There’s the product itself — 
many people object to fur coats 
on humane or humanitarian 
grounds. And there’s the matter 
of whether dressing children in 
furs is either practical or proper. 
But no matter what reaction the 
ad_evokes,. its mere existence 
suggests that minor extrava- 
gances for minors is major busi- 
ness. 

Pumpkins & Monkeys, where 
these ‘exclusive children’s furs’’ 
are sold for $400 to $1800, is 
probably the store for children’s 
high-fashion clothing and acces- 
\sories. On New York’s Madison 
Avenue, where rents are exorbi- 
tant and shops come and go with 
the fads and fashions that spawn 
them, Pumpkins & Monkeys has 
five floors devoted to kiddie chic. 
There are several departments of 
clothing for infants, toddlers, 
girls, and boys, as well as depart- 
ments that rent space in the store 
— hair salon, shoe salon, and toy 
store. The shoe salon carries 
handmade Italian shoes and boots 
for $65 to $125. In the hair salon, 
Fine Feathers, which serves both 
adults and children, there are TV 
monitors over the chairs so that 
the kiddie customers can watch 
Sesame Street while having their 
hair permed. In the clothing de- 
partments, designer names — 
Yves Saint Laurent, Ralph 
Lauren, Krizia, Cacharel, Jean 
LeBourget — are as common as 
they are in Bendel’s, and the 
prices as high (a Krizia blouse, for 
example, is about $130). 

The big names are to be found 
not only on clothing labels, but 
strolling through the shops as 
well. Dustin Hoffman, Faye Dun- 
away, and Barbra Streisand are 
among Pumpkins & Monkeys’ 
exclusive clientele. Some cus- 
tomers may not be so famous, but 
have the wherewithal, neverthe- 
less, to make grand gestures. One 
such customer, the owner of a big 














ad agency, periodically sends her 
private secretary to the store to 
pick up clothing for all her em- 
ployees’ children. 

In general, the store aims to 
attract, as one employee .put it, 
“the top 10 to 15 percent of the 
country’: customers who ‘‘never 
look at a price tag, don’t care 
about how long the child will 
wear the clothing. They want it 
for today, they don’t care about 
tomorrow.” 

And just as well they don’t. 
Maybe children who wear fur 
coats don’t fall into mud puddles, 
but surely they outgrow their 
clothing as frequently as lesser 
mortals do. And with the average 
family size shrinking, there may 
not be a younger child to hand it 
down to. 

No, such customers aren’t 
thinking about tomorrow; they're 
thinking, according to the de- 
signers and retailers who cater to 
them, about that ever-desirable, 
ever-elusive object: quality. To 
quote the Pumpkins & Monkeys 
employee once more: ‘‘Our cus- 
tomers want the same quality of 
clothing that they put on their 
own backs for their kids.”’ 

Quality. Ralph Lauren, the 
official story goes, couldn’ tefind 
quality clothing for his young 
sons, David and Andrew, so in 
the fall of 1978, he introduced his 
own Polo line of boys’ wear. As 
with Polo men’s wear, the selling 
points of the boys’ wear are 
classic styling and superior 
fabrics. The ads for Polo boys’ 
wear have far more appeal than 
the fur coat ad. They feature a 
young boy with his tie hanging 
down a little too low, his shirt 
starting to pull loose from his 
waistband, and a bright green 
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blur in the background — the 
Exeter playing fields perhaps? 
And as children’s designer-wear 
prices go, the Polo line is rela- 
tively moderate: $28 for a 
sweater, $18.50 for a shirt, $31.50 
for pleated linen pants for spring, 
$10 to $18.50 for ties. 

Quality. The folks who bring 
us Anne Klein for Children also 
firmly believe in quality. Anne 
Klein for Children was the first 
designer line for children, intro- 
duced three years ago by manu- 
facturers Supak & Sons. The 
reason for its introduction, ac- 
cording to Supak’s Bob Mar- 
shall, is that “except for a few 
imports, the demand for quality 
clothing for children had never 
been met.’’ The Anne Klein 
Design Studio produces two chil- 
drens’ lines for Anne Klein: a 
sportswear line, and a more casual 
line of jeans, tops, etc. An Anne 
Klein for Children sportswear 
turnout of three pieces — blazer, 
blouse, and skirt — made from 
100-percent wool costs about 
$200 to $250. There is also the 
Little Anne line, which is more 
moderately priced (it retails where 
Anne Klein for Children whole- 
sales). The Anne Klein Design 
Studio is known for specifying 
pure natural fabrics (the main dif- 
ference between AK for Children 
and Little Anne is that the former 
uses pure wools, linens, etc. and 
Little Anne uses blends) and an 
emphasis on superb tailoring and 
workmanship. But quality isn’t 
the only draw of designer wear 
for children. Bob Marshall 
willingly agrees that ‘‘status is a 
very real marketing tool’ for 
designer wear for children, as it is 
for numerous other kinds of mer- 
chandise. 


For those parents who feel their 
own initials are enough, how- 
ever, there are plenty of non- 
designer status items available for 
children. Along with fur coats, 
there’s the Little Leathers line by 
Arbitro, a leather goods com- 
pany. The Little Leathers line 
comprises kid-glove-leather 
blazers, skirts, vests, pants, Bur- 
berry trenchcoat knockoffs, and 
bomber jackets for kids. The 
leather is Australian, tanned in 
Japan, finished in Taiwan, and 
sold on Rodeo Drive in Beverly 
Hills, in Neiman-Marcus, and 
Saks Fifth Avenue. A bomber 
jacket size 3 to 7 costs $95. This is 
the debut season of Arbitro’s 
Little Leathers line, and business 
has been so brisk that the com- 
pany is already eyeing the Euro- 
pean and Japanese markets. Its 
satisfied customers include Cher, 
Diana Ross, and the Bee Gees. 

Arbitro is not the only com- 
pany having success with chil- 
dren’s wear; sales at the Anne 
Klein for Children division have 
doubled every year since it was 
launched three years ago, ac- 
cording to Supak’s Marshall. In 
general, children’s wear is now 
good business. An October issue 
of Women’s Wear Daily re- 
ported that, according to a 
national survey of major depart- 
ment stores, all areas of chil- 
dren’s wear were enjoying a boom 
in sales. Designer jeans — with Cal- 
vin Klein, Gloria Vanderbilt for 
Murjani, and Sasson in the lead — 
were hot items, and more formal 
wear such as dresses wasn’t suf- 
fering, either. Back-to-school 
business only partly accounted 
for the sales; a divisional mer- 
chandise manager for Neiman- 
Marcus reported that sales in 


infant and toddler clothing were 
up by as much as 75 percent. 

There is also a phenomenon 
characteristic of economic tight 
times, which Marshall and others 
in the garment industry have ob- 
served. It seems that middle- 
price-range clothing is dis- 
appearing, with inexpensive and 
high-priced lines doing better and 
better. Apparently, parents are 
choosing to either stretch their in- 
flated dollars by buying in- 
expensive clothing (and hoping 
that their kids will outgrow it 
before it wears out) or spend more 
(and hoping that they'll get more 
for their money). Of course, those 
parents who can afford designer 
children’s wear don’t fret much 
over cost anyway. 

The general boom in chil- 
dren’s wear sales confirms what 
we've all suspected and observed 
— that more babies are being born 
lately. Kids themselves are chic 
again. As for how people can 
afford to outfit their children 
fashionably and _ expensively, 
some explanations are open to 
speculation. There are fewer kids 
per family nowadays, so parents 
and grandparents can spend more 
on each child. People are waiting 
until they’re established profes- 
sionally and financially to start 
families. And some families have 
two working parents, often both 
of them professionals, which 
means two incomes to dispose of 
and more money for spending on 
Baby. 

As to the why, here are a few 
theories to try on for size. The 
most obvious reason, perhaps, 
why parents choose to dress their 
children in Christian Diors and 
Geoffrey Beenes is that the 
parents themselves wear designer 
clothes. Marshall of the Anne 
Klein manufacturing company 
characterized the customers for 
Anne Klein as ‘’ professionals, the 
orthodontists of this world ... 
the clothing is for children of 
designer-wearing mothers.”’ In 
those stores already selling Anne 
Klein’s women’s lines, the chil- 
dren’s wear has had particular 
success. If one wears designer 
shirts, skirts, suits, eyeglasses, 
cosmetics, and shoes, sleeps in 
designer sheets, eats off designer 
plates, and drives a designer car, 
why not dress one’s: child. in 
designer clothing? 

Children are also being dressed 
up because everyone is getting 
more dressed up. The general 
trend in fashion is toward for- 
mality. Ironically, school dress 
codes for kids now are far more 
relaxed than they were when the 
kids’ parents were growing up, 
but for many children, the most 
casual dress they ever wear is Cal- 
vin Klein jeans with coordinated 
velour tops. Apropos of that, 
high fashion for girls is reported 
to be a much bigger seller than 
high fashion for boys; little girls, 
supposedly, need new dresses for 
each social occasion, whereas 
little boys can “get by’’ with wool 
blazers and grey flannels. 

Then there’s the ‘miniature 
adult” mania. Over and over, the 
phrase “miniature adult’ was 
used by people in the fashion 
trade to describe their merchan- 
dise — “miniature adult’’ shoes, 
jackets, etc. Apparently, to many, 
the sight of a miniature adult is 
not incongruous, but a novelty, 
charming and delightful. Ameri- 
cans dote on their children -and 
worship youth, attributing to it 
all sorts of virtues, including 
innocence, creativity and 
honesty, while at the same time, 

Continued on page 13 








THE FAT & THE LEAN 


Little Osaka 


Big smiles, small smiles 


465 Concord Avenue, Cambridge; 491-6600; open for dinner from 4:30 p.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday through 
Thursday and to 11 p.m. Friday and Saturday; no liquor, but a beer and wine license is pending; Amer- 
ican Express, Diners Club, Master Charge, and Visa accepted; the restaurant is up several steps from the 








sidewalk. 





by John David Ober 


ost of us know far. less 
about the cuisines of 
Japan than we do about 


Cantonese and Mandarin Chi- . 


nese food, at least as those styles 
have come to be represented in 
restaurants in America. 

With research, ingenuity, and 
more than a little help from our 
friends, we rediscovered the 


pleasures of Japanese dining, at 
Little Osaka. 

One authority explains the dif- 
ference in dining styles in the 
cities of Tokyo and Osaka: in 
Tokyo, tradition is of the utmost 
importance, and food is pre- 
sented and eaten bit by bit; in 
Osaka, a business and com- 
mercial center, the prevailing con- 


cept of presentation is order- 
liness, and the appearance of 
dishes is crucial, especially with 
nakemono, or ‘‘saucepan food,” 
like sukiyaki. The presentation at 
Little Osaka was gracious, and the 
service attentive; our one com- 
plaint was that dishes arrived 
faster than we could consume 
them, politely or otherwise. 





A proper Japanese meal is 
marked by good cheer, conversa- 
tion, and foods that show dis- 
tinct contrast in color, taste, and 
texture. It is inconceivable that 
the proceedings would com- 








mence without steaming hot 
towels on a lacquer tray as a sign 
of welcome and for wiping away 
the grime (and cares) of the day. 
At Little Osaka, the towels were 

Continued on page 13 
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Our once-a-year sale. 





The way costs are rising, you may 
never see prices this low again. 


From December 27 to January31 practically everything is 
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Here it is. The stupendous furniture 
sale you’ve been waiting for the whole 
year. It's when we mark down 
practically everything in the 
whole store a whopping 
10% to 40%. 

What's everything? 
All our best stuff— 
and that includes 
our upholstery, 
music benches, desks, 
bedrooms, chairs and even 
marvelous accessories. 

Plus, this year, we’ve 
been able to make a few 


10% to 40% off regular prices. 











dhe, 
36” round, 148” thick, 
beech & maple top on 
beech & maple pedestal. 
Also available 

42" round top, $169. 




















astonishing is almost too mild a word.) 
And we've saved them for this sale. 
Of course, there are a few 
things, like brand new 
_ _ items and stuff 
M%, that’s oversold 
that we don’t 
put on sale. But then, 
no one is totally perfect. 
But what is on sale 

is amazing. So don’t miss 
out. Because we’re 

the only furniture 

store we know that 

has only one store wide 






















*169 


30 x 60” rectangle, 


sale a year. Which 
means if you miss it, 


absolutely astonishing 
special purchases in 













bale esa m 8" thick, beec . pate 
limited quantities. sasiigl oc maple top on gi you ll have to wait till 
(In point of fact, because maple trestle. 1981 for it to come 






around again. And by 1981, 
who knows where prices will be. 






of inflation and the decline of 
the dollar's buying power in Europe, 
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ski 


Elissa Slanger teaches a style of one’s own. 


by L. Dana Gatlin 


he question put to one of 
the two organizers of ‘the 
first-ever Women’s World 


Ski Exposition, a celebration of 
women and skiing,” was loaded 
at what point does the women’s 
movement become a marketing 
tool? 

Elissa Slanger, co-promoter of 
the Exposition (at Stratton 
Mountain, Vermont, from 
January 6 through 13), fielded the 
question at least as adroitly as 
would, say, Haywood Sullivan if 


asked when winning a pennant 


would be more important to the 
Red Sox front office than paying 
off the partners’ debts. 

It’s hard to say,” said Slanger, 
who is also the founder of 
Woman's Way Ski Seminars, co- 
author of Ski Woman’s Way, an 
ex-California ski-instructor 
examiner, a painter, and a world 
traveler. ‘‘We’ve been so suc- 
cessful because we've been meet- 
ing a legitimate need. Women are 
coming back five and six times 
not because it’s a sharp market- 
ing device. Maybe they've first 


read about it in the newspapers, 
but that’s not why they come 
back. 

‘In general, it’s one of those 
marvelous times that a product 
doesn’t have to be distorted to be 
a wonderful marketing device,” 
she said. 

And wonderful it has been. 
Slanger’s ski seminars for women 
started as a local program at 
Squaw Valley, California, .four 
years ago. She says the idea 
actually sprang from her ski- 
school students, who apparently 


liked her relaxed, non- 
competitive approach. She asked 
the ski-school director for per- 
mission to start a program, and 
Woman's Way was off and run- 
ning. The following season two 
other California ski areas adopted 
it. By last season there were 15 
seminars in the US, and this win- 
ter, 700 women are signed up for 
21 seminars nationwide. Each will 
plunk down $210 for five days of 
ski instruction, equipment clinics, 
stretching exercises, ‘‘body 
awareness,” hot tubs, and cama- 





Woman's Way class at Stratton Mountain 


raderie. Ski lifts, lodging, and 
meals, of course, will be extra. 
That may seem like a nice bit of 
change to spend for learning how 
to ski better, but after all, we have 
just completed the ‘Me Decade.” If 
you've already spent plenty of’ 
money on ski gear and ski trips 
and still have knots in your stom- 
ach on a snowy weekend — 
whether the fear is of steep places 
or of not skiing as well as some 
guy thinks you should — well, 
who’s to say the price is too high? 
Continued on page 12 











Urethane Foam 


Wholesale-Retail 


Mattresses for bunks, benches, vans, 
sofas, seats, station wagons, boats, 
, Campers 








Any shape or size cut while you wait 
— no charge. 
| Stitching service available 


fre ee 
Bench24x75 7.50 12.50 18.75 
Cot 30x75 8.50 15.50 23.50 
Twin 39x75 11.00 20.00 30.00 
3/4 48x75 15.00 25.00 37.50 
Full 54x75 16.50 28.00 42.00 
Queen 61x81 18.50 34.00 51.00 


Any thickness available. 


NATIONAL FOAM & 
RUBBER 


394 Atlantic Ave. Boston. 
Mass. 02210 542-7982 





38 Bow Street \& 
Harvard Square 





rae a 
864-1300 








@| 
camera center, inc. 


EVERYTHING 


DORCHESTER: 514 Gallivan Bivd. 
Granite Ave. exit off S.E. X-way 
near Neponset Circle 
825-1952 9-6 pm Fri. 9-7 
WEYMOUTH: Pleasant Shops- Rte. 18 
KRESS Ef 








co 


101 State St. 
Boston, 02109 


742-EYES 
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‘‘Here’s looking ee . - 
at yous. 


Visual-Fyes, Inc§ 


Mon.-Fri. — 8:00-6:00 


tt es 











Peruvian Imports 


All items from Northwestern South America 
oe (ee BE ee Ee es ae ee ee 
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G SALE §$ 


all items on sale! 
Through Jan. 5th 


PERUANA 
ALPACA 
52B Brattle St. 


i 
# 

é 

t 

: 

3 Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
- 864-9243 
a 

é 

é 

é 

i 

k 
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(617)965-1130 


Lynda G. Christian 
attorney at law 








one wells avenue suire503 


ps STEREO EXPERTS 


PROFESSIONAL INSTALLATION IN ALL STORES 


FRAMINGHAM 
(Next to Sea 'n’ Surf) 
Tel: 879-1352 


SHREWSBURY 
RTE. 9 
(400 yards East of Spags) 
Tel: 756-5343 


NASHUA 
RT. 101-A 

(Exit 7W Off Rt. 3) 
Tel: (603) 889-9663 





Cambridge 


Eye 
Associates 
Inc. 


Single Vision 
prescription 
eye glasses 


$29 





Dr. E. Weinstock, op. OPTOMETRISTS Dr. N. Wasserman, O.D. 


1174 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square 547-6080 


BAUSCH «na LOMB 
SOFT CONTACT 


LENSES 


*Also included: 


$79* 


° All professional services performed by eye doctors 
° Lens instructions and cleaning solutions 

° Two years followup visits 

° No obligation in-office trial 


° No boiling 


° 20% discount off our regular low eyeglass price 
Eye Exams, if needed, $20 additional. 














Eric A. Roth 
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Happy new eating 


Starting over with vasilopita and boudins blancs 


by Sheryl Julian 


he Scots know how to start 

l the year off on the right 
foot, so to speak — they 
better, since they call their ob- 
servance “first footing.’’ Also 
known as “‘hogmanay,”” this 
traditional activity begins in the 
wee hours of January 1, when 


people go from house to house, 
carrying a lump of coal for their 
host and enjoying drinks, ma- 
tured fruitcakes, shortbread, and 
a raisin-and-currant pie called 
black bun that is like a fruitcake 
baked in a pastry crust. They be- 
lieve that if a dark-haired man is 


the first to cross their thresholds 
after midnight, then they will 
have a year of good fortune 
(dark-haired people being bear- 
ers of luck in Celtic tradition). 

Here are two more New Year’s 
dishes and the customs that go 
with them. 











Vasilopita 


Vasilopita 
(Greek yeasted sweet bread) 
Makes one very large round 
The Greek New Year’s cele- 
bration always includes the 
orange-flavored vasilopita, a 
sweet bread named for Saint 
Basil. In order not to embarrass 





the poor, while giving them gold 
as a sign of hope for the coming 
year, Basil had bakers prepare 
rich egg breads with a gold coin in 
each one and then left them on 
the appropriate doorsteps. In pre- 
serving the tradition, Greek fami- 
lies usually use a coin that the 
oldest generation has saved from 
year to year just for the vasilo- 
pita, and the head of the house- 
hold slices the large round loaf — 
often flavored with anise, in- 
stead of the cinnamon used in this 
recipe — into as many pieces as 
there are people present. The slice 
with the coin, of course, guar- 
antees the recipient a year’s good 
fortune. 

The proportions given here 
make a 10- or 11-inch round that 
is about four inches high, a bread 
large enough for two dozen. A 
half-recipe requires the same ris- 
ing times, but should be made in 
an eight-inch springform pan and 
cut the baking time down to 70 
minutes. 


1 cup milk; 

1 cup (2 sticks) butter, cut up; 

1 rounded teaspoon ground 
cinnamon; 

Grated rind of one orange; 

Juice of 4 juice oranges, 
strained (to make 1 scant cup); 

4 eggs; 

2 cakes of fresh yeast or 2 
envelopes of dried yeast 

142 cups sugar; 

Large pinch of salt; 

About 8 cups all-purpose 
flour; 

Oil (for greasing bowl); 

1 egg, beaten to mix (for the 
glaze). 


Scald the milk, add the cut-up 
butter and cinnamon and set this 
aside for a few minutes, stirring 
once or twice, until the butter 
melts. Then pour the mixture into 
a large bowl and add the orange 

Continued on page 10 








Parking avaliable Gam(17) 547-6300 
ATHENIAN TAVERNA 
Qu 


DISTINCTIVE. GREEK DINING 
567 Mass. Ave. 


Your Hosts (Central Sq.) 


Nick and Sandy 





Cambridge, MA 02139 














NATHAN’S NOSHERIE_ 
Kos a Specializing in 
> Quiche, Croissant & 





Natural Deep-Dish Pizza 


7 Open Mon.-Sat., 
aie # Se 6 a.m.-9 p.m. 
acon St., 
Brookline, MA. 734-8915 




















#7 
CHANGSHO 


RESTAURANT 




















: EV DAY 
156 CAMBRIDGE ST. ° BEACON HILL 





= 
+ KELLEY’S, 
Leon NA FE von 


MANDARIN & SZECHUAN C' UISINE 





ORDERS TO TAKE OUT 
PLEASE CALL: 
547-6565 





PLUCKY DRAGON 


Com ={:¥- (01 pie) Oe @l ali at-4(0), 78) 





Hong Kong Style 
Orval) 


Open 
(11 AM - 4 AM) 
oFViNY 





1720 MASS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MA. 
° CHINESE TEA ° 
_ BRUNCH SPECIALS 
WE SERVE BEER AND 
WINE 
.CLOSED MONDAYS 


“ ~ —~ 











“The First Thai 
Restaurant in 
New England” 


177A Mass Ave., Boston 
[ 262-5377 J 














‘ 

















oe DOCKFOT 


Quoted from 
Boston Globe 


Under New Management 
in Cambridge 


Cambridge 


57 Boylston St. 


The Crimson Galleria 


Hours: 
Open Mon.-Sat. 11:30-8:30 
Sun. 5-8:30 























a 
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AOE RSAEIE TIS 
1) GREAT CHINESE FOOD AT HOME, 


AKU AKU 
WE DELIVER 


5 PM - 12 AM 
2 miles + from Kenmore Sq. 


as (een ‘an aw a fam oe) 








SIRLOIN 
SPECIAL 








“Perhaps the best Chinese Restau- 
rant in the Square, bagreg | serves 
excellent food of both the Szechan 
and Mandrin styles.” — Harvard 
Independent 


© Daily Buffet Lunch — $2.65 
e Tone-OM gid a 
© Sunday Buffet $4. 
© Banquets and Special 
@ Open Every Day 

11:30 AM-10 PM 


671 Boyiston St. 266-9367 


Orders 











‘2.50 


Includes Baked Potato 


Crisp Salad 
Texas Toast 
Buddy’s. 

Sirloin Pit 


39 Brattle St. 
Harvard Sq. 


OPEN 11-9.Closed Sunday: 





‘ 


Se 


CALL 5360420 
Call early for specified delivery time 
GREAT FOR PARTIES 
For 2 or 2000 
FREE PARKING 


For Patrons In Somerset Garage 
390 Comm. Ave., Bgston 



























. Pa vilion 
FINE INDIAN CUISINE 
17 Central Square Cambridge 
on Western Ave (MBTA Central) 
Open 7 days a week 
Mon-Fri 12-3 pm special lunch 
5-11 pm dinner 
547-7463 




















41 Charles St. 
Beacon Hill 
Boston, Mass. 
723-7537 








Customers 
a year 
cannot be wrong! 


Bottomless Salad Bar, Quiches, 
Homemade Soups, Hamburgers, Chili, 
Lasagna Champignon, Eggplant 
Parmigiana, Blended Fruit Drinks, 
Desserts 


Take a Friend to Lunch! 
Two for one offer good with this ad at both locations 
12 pm-4 pm through Jan. 5, 1980* 


Open 7 Days & 7 Nights 
*Not valid in Cambridge location on Sat. 


‘*The Garage”’ 

' Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
661-8979 
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High performance stereo 
_ without the high price. 


Most stereo stores carry the same mass-produced, 
mass-advertised components. And, while there’s 
nothing really wrong with these components, there’s 
nothing really exceptional about them, either. 


MSL is different. Because MSL stocks only high 
performance stereo components in each price range. 
Including many you simply won't find in ordinary stereo 
stores. From such respected manufacturers as Allison 
Acoustics, Denon, Klipsch, and Revox, to name a few. 
These components sound (and look) better than middle- 
of-the-road stereo. And you don’t need to be an expert 
to enjoy the difference. 


_ You might think high-performance stereo carries a 
high price. Not at MSL. MSL’s every-day low prices are 
designed to help make your choice very easy. And MSL’s 
money-back guarantee insures your complete satisfaction. 


MSL’s high-technology $840 system delivers big, 
accurate, enjoyable sound. Yet, it requires very little 
space. That’s because the KLH Model 3 Computer- 
Controlled loudspeakers in this system incorporate a 
number of truly significant advancements. Measuring 
just 8.5 X 12.5 X 6 inches, the KLH 3’s bass response ex- 
tends to a solid 40 Hz. (-3dB.). Thanks to a brilliantly- 
engineered woofer (with a polypropylene cone) and a 
sophisticated soft-dome tweeter, the overall sound of 
the KLH 3’s is astonishingly clean and true. And their 
output is suitable for bigger-than-average rooms. The 
KLH 3’s are driven by Sanyo’s remarkable PLUS 55 re- 
ceiver, with 55 watts per channel at just 0.04% distortion 
(FTC). The PLUS 55 features both a wide, linear dial and 
digital readout! The turntable is a direct-drive Sony 

. PST-210 with automatic shutoff. 


Compare MSL’s $840 system carefully. You'll hear 
exactly why MSL stands for high performance without 
the high price. 


MUSIC SYSTEMS LTD. 


2 Euclid St., Providence 
377 Temple St., New Haven 


65 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge 
426 Main St., Worcester 











New Year 


Continued from page 9 
rind,.juice, and eggs. Mix this 
with a wooden spoon, then 
crumble or sprinkle in the yeast 
and leave it for a couple of min- 
utes to dissolve. 

Stir in the sugar with four cups 
of flour and beat the mixture for a 
couple of minutes with the spoon. 
Stir in three more cups of flour 
and form a dough. Put some of 
the remaining cup of flour on 
your work surface and turn out 
the dough. Knead it well, adding 
more flour when necessary, to 
form a smooth dough. Pour a 
couple drops of oil into the bowl 
and return the dough to it, turn- 
ing the dough over to coat all its 
sides with oil. Cover the dough 
with a damp cloth and leave it to 
rise in a warm place for 90 min- 
utes, or until it has doubled in 
bulk. ‘ 
Grease a 10-inch springform or 
a deep 11-inch layer-cake pan. 
Turn the dough out onto the 
counter again and cut off an egg- 
shaped piece to be used for the 
decorations, then form the dough 
into a smooth round and insert a 
coin through the bottom and 
position it to one side. Press the 
round with a rolling pin so that it 
fits the pan exactly, ease it in, and 
brush the bread with the beaten 
egg. With the tip of a sharp knife, 
make surface cuts in the shapes of 
a cross and the message “1980.” 
Roll the reserved dough with 
your hands to form several thin 
ropes, then cut them into. appro- 
priate lengths and use them to 
form the decorations over the 
slashes. 

Glaze the decorations, cover 
the bread with a damp cloth and 
leave it to rise for 50 to 60 min- 
utes, or until the dough is about 
another inch taller. 

Preheat the oven to 350 degrees 
for 15 minutes before you're 
ready to use it. Bake the bread for 
90 minutes, or until the bread 
sounds hollow when it is tapped 
on the bottom. 

Turn the bread out onto a rack 
to cool, then slice it thickly for 
serving. 


Boudins blancs 
(French white sausages) 
Makes enough to serve 12 
Boudins blancs are truffled 
white sausages (sometimes called 
“white puddings’’) and are tradi- 
tionally served with sauteed apple 
slices at reveillon de la Saint- 
Sylvestre on New Year's Eve in 
France. These sausages taste al- 
most nothing like sausages as we 
know them; the mixture in this 
recipe — made from ground 
chicken, lean pork, and heavy 
cream — has no other seasonings 
besides salt and pepper. The 
mushroom paste called duxelles is 
mixed with the meats to make up 
for the omission of chopped truf- 
fle. Simple directions for putting 
the mixture into the casings with 
a pastry bag (instead of sausage- 
stuffing equipment) are in- 
cluded. What you must have, 
however, is a meat grinder or food 
processor to chop the meat, al- 
though sometimes a friendly 
supermarket butcher will grind 


pork cutlets and boneless chicken 


breasts for you. 

Christine Bolzan of the French 
Consulate in Boston says that the 
New Year's celebration might also 
include oysters on the halfshell 
and ham cooked in champagne, 
perhaps with a puree of chest- 
nuts as garnish. 


providing 
exquisite food 
& 
service 
for any occasion 


(617) 256-5045 





1 pound boneless, skinless 
chicken breasts; 

1 pound lean, boneless pork 
(such as pork cutlets); 

3 egg whites; 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper, to taste; 

2 tablespoons butter; 

1 medium onion, very finely 
chopped; 

7-ounce package mushrooms, 
very finely chopped; 

1 cup heavy cream; 

About 4 lengths of sausage tas- 
ings (available in the meat sec- 
tion of most supermarkets), 
soaked in cold water for 10 
minutes; 

¥, cup butter, melted and 
clarified (for frying). 


Grind the chicken and pork to- 
gether until they are completely 
smooth. If you are using a food 
processor, add the egg whites to 
the container with a teaspoon of 
salt and keep working the mix- 
ture until the ingredients are 
incorporated. If the meat is al- 
ready ground, beat the whites and 
salt into the mixture with a 
wooden spoon. Cover the mix- 
ture with plastic wrap and refrig- 
erate it for at least 30 minutes, or 
until the meat is very cold. 

Meanwhile, heat the butter in a 
skillet and cook the onions for a 
couple of minutes, or until they 
have softened. Add the mush- 
rooms and cook them over a low 
heat until the mushrooms release 
their moisture; then turn up the 
heat and cook until the mush- 
room paste is completely dry. 
Add salt and pepper to taste and 
pile the paste onto a plate; refrig- 
erate it for 20 minutes, or until it 
is cold. 

Pile the ground-meat mixture 
into the bowl of your mixer and 
start beating it at low speed, pour- 
ing the cream in along the sides a 
little at a time. Add the mush- 
room paste and beat it in well. 
Refrigerate the meat again while 
you prepare the casings. 

To wash the casings, slip one 
end of each one on your faucet 
and hold on to that end while 
rinsing the casing very gently 
with cold water. Fit a pastry bag 
with a quarter-round tip and ease 
one of the lengths onto the edge 
of the tip. Then bunch more and 
more of the length onto the tip, 
leaving a couple of inches loose. 
Make a knot in the loose end.and 
squeeze the mixture into the cas- 
ing gently but steadily, easing the 
casing off the tip as you fill it. 
Keep in mind that you will have 
to twist the casings, so don’t fill 
them quite as full as you want the 
finished product to look. Knot the 
open end and twist the length at 
six-inch intervals. Prick each sau- 
sage half a dozen times with a 
skewer. 

Lay the sausages in a large cas- 
serole. Bring to the boil enough 
water to cover the sausages and 
pour it into the casserole along 
the sides. (From now on, your 
only concern is that the sausages 
do not burst.) Put the casserole on 
a medium heat and let the water 
return to the boil. At once, lower 
the heat so the water barely sim- 
mers, cover the pan and cook the 
sausages for 15 minutes, or until a 
skewer inserted into one is hot to 
the tongue. Check that the water 
does not boil rapidly, as the sau- 
sages will burst if it does. 

Uncover the pan, take it off the 
heat, and let the sausages sit for 
another 15 minutes. Then lift 
them from the pan and transfer 
them to a plate to cool; refrig- 
erate them for up to three days, 
covering them tightly. 

To serve: cut the sausages be- 
tween the twists and prick them 
several times. Heat the clarified 
butter in a large skillet and fry the 
boudins over a low heat for 10 
minutes, turning them so they 
brown and heat evenly. Fry them 
until a skewer inserted into the 
center of one is hot to the tongue. 
Slice the boudins thickly, on the 
extreme diagonal, and arrange 
them on individual salad plates 
with sauteed apples; serve at 


once, with a sauce beurre blanc if. 


you like. Bonne annee! & 
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SALLET FURNITURE CO. 
woh 20% OFF ANY TAG 
p IN OUR STORE SALE 


IT’S HERE AGAIN! That’s right — 20% OFF Sallet’s alreayd ridiculously-low everyday 
prices on ALL merchandise in the store. Sallet’s everyday price tags have already been 
chopped 20% to 50% — so now an ADDITIONAL 20% OR MORE has been taken off 
every — and we mean EVERY — tag in the store. This means we'll be selling many 
items BELOW OUR COST}! 
































SOFAS, LOVE SEATS To celebrate this sale, we'll NORMAL eo 
& CONVERTIBLE be giving you the opportunity to RETAIL PRICE NOW 
SOFA BEDS sy9q9 «ggg «= 83.79% 


CONVERTIBLE SOFA BEDS 6 ty Fiexstee! 
CONVERTIBLE SOFA BEDS by Congoleu 
SOFA, LOVE SEAT , by Congoleum 
SOFA, LOVE SEAT, CHAIR 
3 pc. CORNER GROUP 


sp9q% 42g $343°° 
szegee «= 64ger | $4. 19°° 
sq4gg% pees *239°° 


Hise 22008 154" 


oe SKI nonva SB 
RETAIL NOW 





by Wilshire 

















MATTRESSES PRICE 
TWIN SIZE MATT & BOX SPRINGS WEEKEND SBS. ciscn DOC er nice A oe vith 
FULL SIZE MATT & BOX SPRINGS _ STG. rrice PO per jiece OA Se pi 
TWIN SET BEDDING __ by Bemeo FOR 2 sj9g =i AT = SG Q99 
FULL SET BEDDING by Bemeo $759 17929 $g9°9 
QUEEN SET BEDDING by Bani (nue is ong esos, beats ne a 169% *439°9° 
QUEEN SET BEDDING wy tibia 29998 D398 $4899 
SALLET 
UNFINISHED Watt NORMAL EVERDAY By Qyyy 
4-DRAWER UNFIN. CHEST S56 = AMS $799 
5-DRAWER UNFIN. CHEST 5100 GIFT CERTIFICATE spe =a 8g 
BAR STOOLS (24” or 30”) GOOD TOWARDS ANY GOODS PURCHASED S49 999" $7799 
3-DRAWER DESK AT SALLET FURNITURE ae ee’ ehaee 
RULES: No Purchase Necessary . Just Stop In S56S 42x $34 

ENTERTAINMENT nd Register ¢ Drawing To Be He SALLET 

UNITS February 16, 1960 NORMAL EVERDAY WOW 


eee CASEY 49” WINNERS WILL BE NOTIFIED oe 
see.. soe *31" 


ENT. CENTER 60” 
STUDENT DESK ADDITIONAL eee ae 


























SALLET 
NORMAL EVERDAY 
OFFICE FURNITURE = aa ani. GE” NOW 
K y 9 yee 99 
24 MODULAR DESK S249°° tase 149 
30” X 60” w/19” X 40” RETURN G 3349"  sagge 494° 
ARMLESS SEC. SWIVEL CHAIRS Sze QMS SQ” 
ARM CHAIRS SWIVEL SEC. segs Beer” 84.999 
EXECUTIVE CHAIRS _ sy9q° 6 719% = 859° 
STACKING CHAIRS , 33495. Doe $4699 
2-DRAWER FILE CABINET Sos lk” - $a ag9 
18 X 15 X 28 SUPER XL aie ae ae 
“f SALLET 
| - aS DESK LAMP NORMAL EVERDAY 
DINETTES f Available in colors RETAIL PRICE NOW 
5 pc. DINETTE Made in’ sweden $392 = pges ss $77 499 
BUTCHER BLOCK bit: A woace: S349" 6 g2999 «= 89.999 


$Q, 99 60 watts 
$4 2.99 75 watts 
$21 .99 100 watts 


36” round 1%” thick 





42” ROUND GLASS & 
CHROME TABLE 
w/ 4 chairs 


100’°S OF OTHER ITEMS TO CHOOSE FROM ALL AT SAME SPECIAL 20% DISCOUNT 
ALL ITEMS ARE IN LIMITED QUANTITY — FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 






399% 29s $2499 


















CONDITIONS OF SALE: Due to the extremely low prices of this sale, the 20% off applies only to any and all goods currently in stock. NO * 
teen ORDERS, NO RAIN CHECKS. DELIVERY EXTRA. ALL SALES FINAL — Visa and Master isl ach accepted. Prior sales, prior sale items and layaways not included 
es 


bay SALLET = “imams 


Hee Ee # FURNITURE COMPANY 728-1891 
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We fit 
types of 


Even to correct astigniatism 
Celi 542-1929 
Contact Lens 
Specialists 


77 Summer &t 
Boston 


me 
15! Harvard Ave Aden 


‘ 


at Coolidge 
267 Harvard Si. Brookane 277.7222 LF, Sat 9-6 00 Th 9-600 } 


Subwey Nobby’s 
5121 M-Th9-600F 9-800 Sa 9-600 | 











WATER BEDS 


many styles to choose from 


All at 
Discount 
Prices 
;We carry a complete line of platform 
beds, mattresses & box springs, and 
easy to assemble furniture 


FURNITURE CONNECTIONS 
& WATERBEDS 


222 ARSENAL STREET, 
WATERTOWN, MASS 923-4000 
OPEN: Mon. Wed. Fri. 10-9; 
Tue., Thurs., Sat. 10-5:30 
Mastercharge * Visa « Credit ¢ Lay-A-Way , 





\ he oe 
Sor 


TUFTED TAPESTREE TUFTSS 
46 WHITE STREET SOMERVILLE 














: 776-1279 
TUESDAY THRU SATURDAY 12-7 





Full Service Plant — Professional Dry Cleaners 


eb, 


YOUR LAUNDRY SAME DAY SERVICE 


Washed, Dried, Folded 
26¢/Ib 


oo FERN DISCOUNT '22¢ pee You Bring 


— a 


leaning 


‘CLEANERS 


128 Brighton Ave., Allston © 254-9649 








491-3460 


FRYE & 
' WESTERN 
BOOTS 


all sizes 


Cambridge Leatherworke 


1160 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


FLIGHT 
JACKETS 


SIZES 36-50 














ther and you want to go? 


philosophies? 


regularly). 


In the Boston Area: 


Boston 227-4500 
Cambridge ....491-3707 


Medford 391-2751 
Watertown 926-6262 


OPENING SOON: 
Prudential Center 





by Miki Boni 


NOBODY ELSE BUT YOU! 


Have you ever experienced the high of being truly in “synch” 
with yourself as you jog along a deserted beach or stand on a hill 
absorbing a rolling landscape below? Is the environment causing 
you to feel this way? Or is it merely allowing the mind and spirit to 
emerge? Check back and see how much jogging or hiking you 
had just done. Has your heart rate increased? Are you breathing 
slowly and deeply? Are your legs determined to take you still fur- 


You've been exercising! Shouldn't you aliow this feeling to 
emerge more often? Don’t you think you. deserve the pleasure? 
Take a look at yourself: your body, your 260 bones, 700 
muscies, and 70,000 miles of circuiatory channels. Are you cut- 
ting yourself short by falling back on antiquated health 


You live with yourself your entire life. If you don’t like what you 
see and feel, you have the power to do something about it. You 
know yourself better than anyone. You have more control of that 
person than anyone. You have an incredible facility to rebuild, re- 
store, repair and rejuvenate yourself. 

Stop for a moment and consider the power of your mind, your 
body, and your spirit. Only you can change that which keeps you 
from reaching your highest potential. 

Holistic living — a demonstration of the principle that whole- 
ness and total well being are already within you. You are physi- 
cian, teacher, and spiritual leader in the understanding and 
development of your total self. YOU! Not me, not your doctor, hus- 
band, or psychiatrist, but you! 

The philosophy of holistic living allows each of us to grasp our 
highest potential through awareness of an working on our total 
being: your body (and this is where you allow Woman's World to 
come in), your mind (which allowed you to come to Woman's 
World in the first place), and your spirit (which keeps you coming 


The person you want to be is already within you. Help your body 
get to where your minds wants to be! 


HAVE A QUESTION ON HEALTH & FITNESS? SEND TO WOMAN’S 
WORLD, c/o BOSTON PHOENIX, 100 MASS. AVE., BOSTON 02115. WE 
WILL ANSWER YOU IN THIS COLUMN AS SPACE PERMITS. 


woman: neh 


&* W 


“THE We FOLKS” 


Life Centers Serving 50 Communities 


Individual Weight Loss and Nutrition Programs ¢ Aerobic Dance * Group 
Exercise * Redwood Sauna ¢ Automatic Steam « Tanning Rooms ¢ Private 
Showers ¢ Dressing Rooms ¢ Lockers ¢ No Contracts To Sign. 


THE 
FITNESS 
FOLKS © 




















The approach is relaxed and non-competitive. 


Women 


Continued from page 8 
Certainly not Elissa Slanger. 

Diminutive and unassuming, 
Slanger has the requisite self- 
awareness, clarity of vision, and 
strong opinions to be motivating 
and persuasive without wasting 
many words. She talked about the 
scuba-diving lessons she took last 
fall in the Caribbean. The- in- 
structor was pressuring her and a 
male friend into making 35-foot 
dives after only a few hours. She 
was not comfortable with that at 
all. ‘After a day, I told my friend 
I didn’t want to go back,“ she 
said. “He was relieved not to have 
to prove himself. He admitted he 
had been pushing himself more 
than he wanted to too.” 


At the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, Slanger’s theory is that the 
male (read macho) in us would 
have dived in and “proved it- 
self,’’ even if we were miserable in 
the process, while the-female in us 
would not appreciate such a 
competitive approach to what 
otherwise might be a beautiful, 
even lyric, experience. According 
to Slanger, the instructor should 
be told to bug off, with a smile 
perhaps, but firmly. 


In Woman’s Way, all the in- 
structors are women, and as in all 
the head-game approaches to 
learning sports these days (‘Inner 
Skiing,” “Inner Tennis,”’ ‘‘Cen- 
tered Skiing’’), the emphasis is on 
awareness of one’s feelings while, 
in this case, skiing down a moun- 
tain — to experiment with the ex- 
perience, play with it, discover 
with it. And the first person who 
says ‘“you’re not doing it like I say 
you should” can go to the end of 
the lift line. (My wife took the 
course last winter and loved it, al- 
though the vote is still out on how 
much her skiing improved. Like 
most converts, she’s quick to say 
that isn’t the point — it’s the way 
you learn. And besides, by whose 
standards are we measuring any- 
way?) . 


Slanger admits that a handful 
of women have left the program 
dissatisfied. A very few have felt 
they were not pushed hard 
enough, she says. But most 
participants take on the final 
day’s NASTAR (National Stan- 
dard Race) with new confidence 
and elan. 


Next week at Stratton, Slanger 
will join forces with Jill Wing, a 
29-year-old promoter who, for 
three years, has been trying to sell 
advertisers on the idea of 
women’s pro-ski racing. ‘‘It’s 
never going to be a huge spec- 
tator sport, but it has uniqueness, 
looks, and thrills,” says Wing, 
director of the women’s Pro Ski 
Racing Tour. “(Women racers) 
can play very popular role mod- 
els. They can ski so fast and look 
so great. And in their own for- 
mat they are not having to be 
compared to faster men.” 

Until this season there have 


been only sympathetic ears and 
token backing. Two years ago, a 
brewery put out $40,000 in prize 
mohey for three events, and last 
year, $55,000 for four events. 
Now, suddenly, everybody wants 
to get into the act. 

This season, the brewery (hav- 
ing switched to promoting its 
light brand among women), a ski 
cosmetics firm, and-a certain 
women’s magazine that cir- 
culates in beauty salons are spon- 
soring a seven-stop tour across 
the country. There will be two 
down-hills and 13 head-to-head, 
woman vs. woman, dual slaloms 
and giant slaloms. Prize money 


totaling $165,000 will be awarded ‘ 


— not much in the world of pro 
sports, but it will allow some- 
body like Norwegian-born Toril 
Forland, who dominated the tour 
last season (and beat men’s World 
Pro Skiing champion Andre 
Arnold in a handicapped race on 
TV's “Challenge of the Sexes’’), 
to pick up perhaps $40,000 in 
prize money, plus incentives and 
endorsements from sponsors. A 
newcomer like Susie Patterson, 
who retired from the US Ski 
Team last season, could make 
$20,000 or so. 

And, of course, there is always 
that elusive pot of gold — 
television coniracts — luring new 
pro sports ventures ever onward 
in the lust for fame and fortune. 

Wing says she’s ‘‘not exactly 








sure of the statistics’ but spouts 
figures on the growth of women’s 
share of the skiing market: from 
23 percent to 46 percent in alpine 
and 53 percent in Nordic in three 
years, ‘‘or something like that.” 
In any case, there are enough 
women skiers that more and more 
equipment, not just clothing, is 
being tailored especially for the 
female anatomy. (The experts and 
the marketing people say 
anatomy affects the way a woman 
skis. Women’s ski boots, for 
example, should make al- 
lowances for female calves that 
broaden closer to the ankle than 
do those of males. Now you 
know, Virginia, why those damn 
things tortured you all last win- 
ter.) 

All of this promotion, plus the 
Woman's Way ski week, equip- 
ment seminars, women’s pro 
races, clinics with former 
Olympians like Penny Pitou, 
Gretchen Fraser, and Betsy Snite, 
is on tap at Stratton next week. 

It's selling to the emerging 
women’s market however, that 
fascinates Wing. One of her 
favorite pastimes is to study the 
psychological messages in com- 
mercials aimed at women. (‘‘I love 
to analyze advertising and try to 
decide which way they’re trying 
to turn us now,” says Wing. “‘] 
don’t always agree, but I’m fas- 
cinated.’’) A prominent advertis- 
ing executive, she says, calls to- 








Elissa Slanger 








day’s women a ‘moving target,” 
traversing four major work cate- 
gories: those who are career- 
oriented, those who have “‘just a 
job,” those who plan to work, and 
those who stay at home. 

The ones who would like a job 
in the ski industry will be able to 
attend their own special seminar 
at Women’s World. How much 
useful: information such a short 
meeting could disseminate may be 
questionable, but there is no 
doubt women have greater op- 
portunities these days in the ski 
industry. Not only are there res- 
pected women designers, buyers, 
sales reps, promoters, racers, free- 
style competitors, ski patrollers, 
and ski instructors, but there are 
also women who stand in the 
snow all day running lifts and all 
night making snow. And there 
are chief executives: Burke 
Mountain in Vermont has Gloria 
Chadwick; Camden Snow Bowl 
in Maine has Wendy Frutchy; 
and Berkshire Snow Basin in 
Massachusetts has Ruth Brown, 
just to name three hereabouts. 

But that brings us back to the 
original question. How much 
women-oriented skiing is hype, 
and how much is a legitimate 
movement? At Stratton, I 
suppose, it depends on how you 
view paying big bucks for 
women’s ski lessons; clinics on 
nutrition, fitness, skin care, cloth- 
ing, stress management, ski- 
teaching theory, and ‘‘entre- 
preneurship”; races; a women’s 
parachute-drop/skiing event; and 
an all-women torch-light parade. 
One thing seems certain. This is 
not likely to be the last 
“celebration of women and ski- 
ing.” Too many people have a 
stake in it. 

* * * 
Notes from the North Country 

Experts at the Ski Business 
Week at Vail this month pre- 
dicted that in the 1980s all-day 
lift tickets will go the way of lace 
ski boots. Instead there will be 
tickets for individual rides 
(undoubtedly computerized), 
charging skiers by the vertical 
foot as well as a variety of par- 
tial-day tickets. 

Hank Tauber, former US Ski 
Team alpine director, sees down- 
hiller Cindy Nelson as “our 
greatest medal-winning hope’”’ at 
the Lake Placid Winter Olympics 
in February. He says it may be 
unfealistic to expect America’s 
male slalom ace, Phil Mahre, to 
win a gold medal after last 
winter's ankle injury. Phil skied 
the early European World Cup 


races well, but it was twin brother — 


Steve who had the outstanding 
finishes and was in fourth place 
after three races. In the women’s 
Olympic events, Tauber and 
many other people see young 
Tamara McKinney and New 
Hampshire’s Heidi Preuss as po- 
tential darkhorses. 

If you're ready for some cross- 
country ski racing, the sixth 
annual Ellis River Race (10 
kilometers) will be held on 
Sunday, January 6, at noon, at 
Jackson, New Hampshire. The 
entry fee is $4 ($2 for members of 
the US Ski Association), or $5 on 
the day of the race. If snow con- 
ditions are questionable, 
however, contact the Jackson Ski 
Touring Center. 

Mad River Glen (Vermont) is 
the latest ski area to inaugurate a 
local shuttle service to inns and 
lodges, and it offers commuter 
service to Burlington and its air- 
port as well. 

Honored at the North 
American Cross-Country Ski 
Championships at Telemark, 
Wisconsin, last month was, the 
only living man to have seen the 
first Holmenkollen race in Nor- 
way in 1879. Herman (Jackrabbit) 
Smith-Johannsen, who helped 
popularize cross-country skiing 
in Canada and the US as perhaps 
no one else has, still skis once in a 
while up the Laurentians, where 
he lives. He’s 104. 

Consumers’ forum. If you have 
skiing questions or gripes, we'll 
try to air them here. Send them in. 


Osaka 


Continued from page 7 
hot and fresh. 

Generally, the principal con- 
trast of flavors in Japanese cook- 
ing is the interplay between tart- 
ness and blandness. This pattern 
is established at the outset with 
the service of miso-shiru, a light, 
delicate but bland soup contain- 
ing small cubes of tofu and thin- 
ly sliced vegetables, notably scal- 
lion. The piquant contrast comes 
from sunomono, a Japanese cab- 
bage salad with a tangy dressing 
that ought to be sweet but not 
cloying as well as tantalizingly 
tart, and from tsukemono, or 
pickled vegetables that are served 
near the opening of a dinner and 
are regularly eaten throughout 
the meal. 

The miso soup here was deli- 


cious: hot but not scalding, based 


on a light stock, and containing 
soft, diced soybean curd and a 
few scallion rings. The salad, 
properly restrained in both size 
and seasoning, was dressed with 
soy, sesame paste, oil, and, per- 
haps, a touch of vinegar. The 
pickled vegetables — shreds of 
bok choy, cabbage, scallion and 
spinach — were tart and chilled 
and bore a slight resemblance to 
refined, Alsatian sauerkraut. 
Little Osaka includes the soup, 
salad, and pickled vegetables (as 
well as rice, green tea, and des- 
sert) in the price of each com- 
plete dinner; only appetizers cost 
extra, and they are well worth the 


price. Here, too, the contrast of 


tart with bland prevailed. We or- 
dered yakitori ($2), pieces of 
chicken, chicken liver, and onion 
marinated and broiled on small 
bamboo skewers; hiyayakko ($2), 
large cubes of snowy tofu served 
on ice with a bowl of tangy dip- 
ping sauce — soy, grated ginger, 
and a hint of fish oil; and, of 
course, sashimi ($4.25), fresh raw 
fish sliced thin and accompanied 
by individual rectangular bowls 
of soy sauce and a fiery green 
paste made from horseradish or 
daikon, a hot white radish (to be 
stirred into the soy according to 
taste). 

Our yakitori had been mari- 
nated in a sauce that tasted of soy, 
sherry (or mirin), brown or white 
sugar, garlic, and fruit juice. Both 
livers and chicken were broiled to 
perfection. The hiyayakko’s bean 
curd and spicy sauce offered cool 
and soothing contrast. And the 
beautiful strips of fish — sea scal- 
lop, red snapper, sea trout, tuna, 
mackerel, and flounder — could 
not have been fresher, more deli- 
cate, or more artistically carved 
than by the expert at the open 
sashimi bar. Sashimi is also avail- 
able as an entree, either alone 
($8.50) or together with seasoned 
rice balls known as sushi ($9). By 
the way, raw fish neither smells 
nor tastes fishy when it is as fresh 
as ours was at Little Osaka; the 
flavor is indescribably subtle, and 
the texture is firm rather than 
mushy. 

The three Japanese main 
courses best known outside their 
native land are teriyaki, suki- 
yaki,, and tempura. At Little 
Osaka, teriyaki and sukiyaki are 
offered with beef ($7.50), pork 
($6.75), or chicken ($6.50), and 
their prices include the afore- 
mentioned soup, salad, pickled 
vegetables, rice, tea, and dessert. 
We ordered chicken teriyaki and 
beef sukiyaki, as well as tempura 
($8), or briefly fried shrimp and 
vegetables in a fluffy batter. 

The tempura was superb: a 
crisp, light coating encasing 
moist, delicate shrimp and pieces 
of broccoli, green pepper, acorn 
squash, and a few green beans. 
The traditional sauce of soy, 
sugar, sherry (or sake), and. dashi 
(a stock made from fish and either 
‘kelp or seaweed) accompanied the 
elegant, square platter of grease- 
less shrimp and vegetables. 

In Japan, it is common to find 
fish marinated in a teri sauce and 
broiled over live coals; in the 
West, meats or fowl are more fre- 


quently prepared this way. We 
sampled chicken teriyaki and 
found the marinade similar to the 
one used to soak the yakitori. The 
morsels of chicken were nicely 
glazed, tender, and flavorful; 
they were adorned with two 
pieces each of fried potato, 
steamed carrot, and broiled green 
pepper, plus a pile. of pan-fried 
noodles and a forlorn slice of mis- 
placed winter tomato. 

Sukiyaki, a Japanese stew, 
originated when farmers used 


their suki, or spades, to cook food. 


over an open fire. The term also 
means “‘thinly sliced.’’ At Little 
Osaka, the beef sukiyaki (with 
scallion, onions, carrots, mush- 
rooms, spinach, bok choy, and 
bamboo) is prepared in cast-iron 
skillets, a clever idea that helps 
keep the food warm at table. The 
ingredients were simmered in a 
simple sauce of soy, rice wine (or 
sherry), and a bit of sugar. Our 
sukiyaki also had a generous sup- 
ply of shirataki, or ‘‘spring rain 
noodles,”” which are gleaming, 
golden-red strands like trans- 
parent vermicelli, but made from 
a tuber root. They were deli- 
cately imbued with the flavors of 
beef, vegetables, and sauce. 
Admittedly, we have eaten ver- 
sions of sukiyaki with crisper 
vegetables, but it was a savory 
concoction. 

The steamed rice served in 
individual bowls could not have 
been better. It was fluffy and 
moist, neither mealy nor starchy. 
Delicious green tea was served 
sporadically during the meal. 

A friend who hails from Tokyo 
and Texas quoted an authority on 
Japanese desserts: ‘small smiles,” 
which is to say they should be 
simple and refreshing. We tried 
some zesty ginger ice cream and a 
serving of extremely plump and 
fresh purple grapes. A splendid 
meal. Without a doubt, such fare 
could easily become addictive. If 
you are among the uninitiated, 
then you owe it to yourself to pay 
a visit to Little Osaka. e 


Kiddie 

Continued from page 6 

they do all they can to drag their 
children up into adulthood, with 
all its, accompanying evils, as 
quickly as possible. Maybe a 
child dressed like an adult is both 
child and adult at the same time, 
and this is at the heart of ‘the 
novelty, its attraction. 

Of course, for most of history 
children have been dressed (and 
treated) like miniature adults, 
while because they are not adults, 
they have been regarded as prop- 
erty. When fiefs and kingdoms 
were aggrandized through the 
marriage of one’s children, the 
notion of them as_ possessions 
made much more sense than it 
does today. Yet parents still 
adhere to the notion of children as 
possessions and as living adver- 
tisements of their status, wealth, 
and power. Parents may not only 
want nothing but the best for 
their children, but also they want 
others to know that their off- 
spring get the best. 

Finally, with inflation beating 
down the door, more people are 
adopting the attitude of ‘spend it 
before it’s gone.”’ Certainly, the 
erratic economy contributes to the 
sense of insecurity many people 
experience these days. Behind this 
kiddie chic phenomenon, is there 
a parental hope to spiritually pro- 
tect children from the uncer- 
tainty of the times by enclosing 
them in sheared nutria coats? 

Whatever motives lie behind 
the business of kiddie chic, there 
is doubtless an element of sour 
grapes in its critics’ contempt. 
There is something cockeyed, and 
wrong about spending hundreds 
of dollars to clothe one child in 
these uncertain times, when, yes, 
Cambodian children lie naked in 
the rain, starving to death. But 
few of us are without the wish 
that we had-been so pampered, or 
that we could pamper our own 


children. € 








Crittenton Hastings House 


abortion help 
(617) 782-7600 
individual counseling 
excellent medical care 
a non-profit social service agency 
10 Perthshire Road, Boston 








(Brighton), MA 








(Electrology) 
INSTITUTE CLINIC 
By Advanced Students 
At Reduced Rates _ 
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Boston, MA 02111 
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ACUPUNCTURE Do you suffer from 





DR. YUN WON SUH, O.M.D. 
Doctor of 

Traditional Oriental Medicine, 
Licensed in MA, NY, CA 

24 Trapelo Road, Belmont, MA 
(617) 489-0173 

Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri. 9-6; 
Wed. 12-6 

Call for an appointment and 

come in for a consultation 

All treatments done in collaboration with a 
licensed M.D. 


 arthritis/lumbago 
* athletic or dance injuries 
* migraines and tensions 
* digestive problems 
* sexual disorders 
* smoking or overeating 
* alcoholism or drug dependency 
* chronic circulatory 

or respiratory disorders 
* gynecological problems 
Natural, 
medication or surgery using painless 
acupuncture techniques 


holistic relief without 














ABORTION $135.00 


Early Abortion $90 Local and 


Early 10 day Pregnancy Detection Test $10 
(evening abortion session available) 
Free Pregnancy Testing 
Complete Gynecological Services 


Counseling 


GYNECARE 


437 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


a private medical office - 


General Anesthesia 


not a clinic! 











536-3300 


At the 


Bill Baird Center 


® bad you will be treated with 
dignity and your inquiry 
held in strict confidence. 
Bill Baird is a name you 


can trust and for years 


abortion. 


Center 


has fought, and even gone to 
prison, for your right to have an 


Abortion, Birth Control, 
Vasectomy, Counseling, 
Free Pregnancy Testing 

673 Boylston St./Boston at Copley Sq. 


Boston: 617-536-2511; NY: 


516-538-2626 


Open 7 days a week, 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. 


Sponsored by the non-profit Parents 


Aid Society, Inc. 





For abortion services, PRETERM 


Ligation 


(617) 738-6210 


RETE! 





When 


need us... 


medical care and counseling . . . for a moderate fee. 


A licensed non-profit Reproductive Health Center 
Abortion/Gynecological Care/Vasectomy/Tubal 
Mass. Medicaid accepted. 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 02146 
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BEING THIN isa 
seven-session seminar 
that offers a natural 
approach to permanent 
weight loss and thinness 


and 


las 
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down... 
eonsider 


ae Lic.-. Year's resolution— 
for YOU... 


Call for information: 527-2959 or 244-2268 


without constant struggle 


denial of dieting 


Come to one of our 
FREE Introductory Seminars 


January 2nd 


Travelodge, 1200 Beacon Street 


Brookline ¢ 8 pm 
January 7th 


Holiday Inn, Route 9 
Framingham ® 8 pm 


Keep your 
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Language 


Continued from page 5 

“I’m mad as hell and I’m not 
going to take it any more.” We all 
went Hollywood, creating scen- 
arios to fit our lifestyles. On the 
literary front, Norman Mailer 
gave us the good word: “’factoid,” 
a half-truth passed into the com- 
mon wisdom by the media. Leave 
it to Tom Wolfe to label our times 
the ‘‘Me Decade.” 

Active affirmatives. Sounds 
good. For sure. I hear where 
you’re coming from. Fuckin’-a. 
Really! (Most popular negative: 
“no way.’’) 

Ethnics, elders, and others. 
Circa 1970, Mexican-Americans 
were born again as Chicanos. In a 
burst of gray power, senior citi- 
zens. became elder Americans. 
Folks with special needs and per- 
ceptual problems, as well as 
diverse groups, helped to popu- 
late the Fourth World. Whatever 
happened to the Silent Majority? 

Of humanistic bonding. While 
most human-potential move- 
ment jargon proved too mellow 
and interpersonal for the average 
American, plenty of psycho- 
twaddle filtered through, thanks 


to the human-service pros. Evena 



















Single (39° x 75°’) -- 55.00 
Double (54 x 75") 65.00 
Queen (60° x 80°) 75.00 


(Platform not included) 


FUTON \foo-ton\ 


1: cotton sleeping mattress, 
Japanese style 2: the bed 
you can fold up and take 

with you 3: great back 

support and com- 
fort at the same 
time 4: Futon 
kits, pillows 
and sitting 
cushions 
available 

5: send .25 

for brochure 


25 Edinboro St. ga New 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 423-4070 Bee Moon 





in Folk, Blues, Pop, 
CALL STEVE 


lave me-iae-lale [male] m@n- Mig -1—m 


YOU CAN PLAY GUITAR! 


Steve Widman teaches beginning 
guitarists to enjoy their music. 


Basic guitar lessons are available 





Country, and Rock. 


AT 266-9531 
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What better way to 
spend the evening? 












A cheeseboard for two, some 
imported wine, and a game of 
backgammon 


at 
ONE McKINLEY 
SQUARE 
RESTAURANT 


- a pleasant dining alternative - 


177 State St. Boston 723-3368 

















Do you live a long way froma 
newsstand? 


& have The Phoenix 
DELIVERED. 
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Morocco Mini Treks 
15 days $850 


Z.. Casablanca to Rabat-Fez-Middle’ 
Z Atlas Mountains — Marrakesh — and the 
beaches of Essaouira and El Jadida 

Spring, Summer and Fall departures. In- 
cluding round trip airfare, New York 
Z Casablanca retum, transport by expedition 

truck, camping and cooking equipment 
4 and expedition leader. 
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Vy) OVERSEAS ADVENTURE TRAVEL 
1430 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
876-0533 


| Serengeti Safari 2-3 a? 

Borneo Overland 18 days 
Bali-Bangkok 23 days 
Morocco Safari 15-23 days 
©Himalayan Treks 8-35 days 

n-pPeru 7-25 days 

ngisrael Adventures 7-18 days 
European Camping 2-9 wks 
Egypt Nile Sailtrek 2 wks. 
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AFFILIATED WITH CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE 


Prepare for a 
| We will train you in: Domestic and International 


| Placement Assistance 
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‘ OPEN HOUSE: Thursday, Jan. 3, 6:30 PM 


Night Course: January 29 
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staid Bostonian would occasion- 
ally give himself permission to get 
in touch with his hostility, place 
himself in a double bind, or dia- 
logue with his peers at a 
parenting workshop. Process was 
our most important product, as 
growth: experiences led to peak 
experiences. A new conscious- 
ness meant perceiving hidden 
agendas, sharing gut reactions, 
and bringing closure to bad- 
energy relationships. We learned 
to feel good about, take responsi- 
bility for, and be comfortable 
with ourselves on the road to ful- 
fillment and commitment. Small 
wonder that ‘‘it makes me 
craaaazy’’ was a catch-phrase of 


the decade. 


Linguistic gentrification. 
“Dullsville’’ became ‘‘Snore 
City.” 


Adjective Olympics. A parade 
of trendy descriptives competed 
for spot numero uno in usage. 
Among the contenders: out- 
rageous, tacky, dynamite, 
humongous, spacy, outstanding, 
excellent, fine, laid-back, mellow, 
accessible, super, key, quality, 
gross, flaky, bogus, organic, 
wimpy. And the winner is (blast 
from the past!) ‘‘neat.”” A special 
award goes to “fucking,” over- 
used to the point of becoming an 
honorary syllable, as in ‘‘un- 
fucking-believable.’’ 

Our bodies, ourselves. To Rolf 
or net to Rolf? Lest those veggies, 
yummies, and munchies turn to 
dreaded cellulite (O! that this too, 
too dimpled flesh would melt), we 
took to the streets jogging. Ego- 
stroking was another. favorite 
sport. Hyperglycemia and hypo- 
glycemia became household 
words, and standard excuses for 
bad behavior. Fiber strayed from 
our character but rounded out our 
daily diets. Not all bodies re- 
mained pure: foxy ladies and 
disco dudes were into ‘ludes, and 
things went better with coke. 
Backpacking notwithstanding, all 
flesh is mortal: many of us now 
want to ‘die with dignity,’’ while 
the Quinlan case questioned 
“pulling the plug.” 

Do it! She does dance. He did 
Europe last summer. Don’t do a 
number on me. 

Get it! Get it on. Get down. Get 
up and boogie. Get it together. 
Get it all together. Still, some of 
us couldn’t get it up for this kind 
of talk. 

Creeping corporatese. Big 
bucks created ‘‘disposable” or 
“discretionary” income. It was 
wise to keep one’s options open, 
not to buy into a proposition until 
one knew the bottom line. 
Carrying plastic was de rigueur in 
an era of cash-flow problems. 
The ’70s rich were different from 
you and me: they had clout. 

Scientificationism. A letter to 
the editor of a. Massachusetts 
paper complains that cars are 
“spoiliating the landscape.’ A 
fashion expert observes that 
women are becoming ‘‘more 
work-orientated in terms of their 
clothes.”’ A doctor interviewed on 
TV warns that sun-lamp devo- 
tees have ‘’a higher potentiation 
for skin cancer.” Where are the 
snows of yesteryear? Or, for that 
matter, the rains? Media weather- 
people forecast major precipita- 
tion activity. Don Meredith 
checks in with the score situa- 
tion. We latch onto legalese and 
academese (using ‘parameters’ 
as a synonym for “‘perimeters’’) 
and, when in doubt, make up 
words by tacking on -isms and 
-ates and -izes. The “70s saw the 
peak of the post-war national 
desire to sound educated, scien- 
tific. In our attempt to speak like 
experts, we have wound up 
sounding like idiots. 

Hopefully yours. ‘‘Hopefully” 
developed into the all-purpose 
adverb of evasion (when was the 
last time you heard someone say 
“I hope’’?). Well, hopefully you 
can relate to the totality of the 
decade, language-wise. Without 
attitudinalizing, we thought for 
sure this overview would reso- 
nate with your lifestyle. 

— Sharon Mayberry 
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MAN FRO Ino%. GRAIN NtUTRAL SPlAITS ~ 90 PADOF 


Celebrate : | 


A 


the Be 
new year °° 


with 
a 


Czar. 


ig 


a 


We call it Cossack. A 
hickory-filtered vodka, 
made in the tradition of 
the Old World. 

Fit for Kings, Emperors 
and you. Let Cossack 
into your life for any 
occasion. 


Prepared and bottled by 
Allen’s Ltd., Boston, MA. 80 or 


100 proof. 
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Last week’s solution 


ACROSTIC by Mel Taub 
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1} [2 Pla xl4 HI5 w A. 
B. 
G. 
D. 
Es 
F. 
G. 
H. 
f 
if 
K. 
L. 
M. 
mr N. 

As you guess the words indicated by the 
clues at right, write them in the numbered O 
spaces provided, then transfer each letter to ; 
the corresponding square in the pattern P 
above. When completed, the pattern will con- ; 
tain a quotation (black squares indicate the Q 
ends of words; words may be continued from ; 
one line to the next; punctuation is not rep- R 
resented). The author of the quotation, and ( 
the title of the work from which it is taken, S 
are spelled out by the first letters of the ; 
guessed words, reading from top to bottom. T 
U. 
V. 
Ww. 


Barnyard shelter 

Detach; release 

Mad 

Monetary unit of Spain 
One with a positive attitude 
(comp.) 

Hit or miss 

Looking for.a handout 

(3 wds., slang) 

Capital of Yukon Territory 
Traditional originator of 
tragedy 

Systematic; well-behaved 
Having a highe: ne 

(2 wds.) 

Envelop 

Smooth, easy gait 
Topcoats, for example 
Hodgepodge 

Covering every possible detail 
Esculent 

Yellowish 

Cyclone 

Easily vexed; fretful 
Current-events film 


Small, flat croquette 


Touching; contiguous 


on 
N 


104 


161 


N 


162 
114 


105 27 


LAT Serer a 


115 163 26 
123 139 15 


156 10 75 


oO 


138 63 41 

109 144 169 

11 86 

134 4 34 129 
110 

171 

37 152 100 


71 87 106 


149 113 168 
121 155 

80 53 91 68 
66 

101 154 

174 


43 170 146 


61 180 




















WIN THE TOP 
ALBUMS;i:-DECADE 


Guess the top 10 albums in our COZ Decade of Rock 
Poll, and you may win a collection of all 50 albums. 


THE DECADE OF ROCK POLL CHOICES s 


Every night at 9 PM beginning January 1, 1980, we'll be playing 
the Top 50 Rock Albums of the Decade, as chosen by you, our listeners. 





ston, MA 02116. 









as Te RES 


es 
| 


Your Name ___—_ 
Address 
City 


JAN1 50. Candy-O The Cars JAN 24 25. {n Through The Out Door Led Zeppelin = 
JAN 2 49. Ziggy Stardust David Bowie JAN 25 24. Frampton Comes Alive Peter Frampton 
JAN3 48. a Derek & The Dominoes JAN 26 23. Harvest Neil Young 4 
JAN4 = 47. o Aim is True Elvis Costello JAN 27 22. Goodbye Yellow Brick Road Elton John 
JAN5 46. Minute By Minute Doobie Brothers JAN 28 21. Fleetwood Mac Fleetwood Mac & 
JAN6 45. Goats Head Soup Rolling Stones JAN 29 20. Hotel California The Eagles g 
JAN7 +44. Running On Empty Jackson Browne JAN 30 19. 4-Way Street CSN&Y 0. 
JAN8 43. 52nd Street Billy Joel JAN 31 18. Physical Graffiti Led Zeppelin é 
JAN9 42. It’s Only Rock & Roll Rolling Stones FEB1 17. Woodstock Various Artists 9 
JAN 10 41. Seventh Sojourn The Moody Blues FEB2 16. Thick As A Brick Jethro Tull E : 
JAN 11 40. Pearl Janis Joplin FEB3 Ss «115. Bad my Bad Company - 
JAN 12 39. Brothers & Sisters Allman Brothers FEB4 14. Band On The Run Paul McCartney & Wings ¥ 8 
JAN 13 38. Breakfast in America Supertram FEB5 13. Tapestry Carole Kin - 
JAN 14 37. Every Picture Tells A Story Rod Stewart FEBG6 12. Bom To Run Bruce Springsteen & 
JAN 15 36. One Of These Nights Eagles FEB7 11. Who's Next The Who a. 
JAN 16 35. Wish You Were Here Pink Floyd _ £B8 10. i 
JAN17 34. All Things Must Pass George Harrison FEB 9 9. 6 
JAN 18 33. Night Moves Bob Seger FEB10 8. g °: 
JAN 19 32. Court & Spark Joni Mitchell Fre 4: 7. 
JAN 20 31. Blood On The Tracks Bob Dyian FEB12 6. Bs. 
JAN 21 30. Led Zeppelin tll Led Zeppelin —B13~=s5.. 
YAN 22 29. The Billy Joel FEB 144. § 
JAN 23 28. Songs In The Key Of Life Stevie Wonder FEB15 3. 4. 
JAN 22 27. Houses Of The Holy Led Zeppelin FEB16—s 2. q 
JAN 23 26. Aja Steely Dan FEB 7. 14. g 3 
Best Concert: Bruce Springsteen at Boston Garden, 1978 
Best Artist: Rolling Stones * 2 
BestSong: Stairway to Heaven 4 A eile 


ALBUM 





ARTIST 





If you can match the Top 10 Albums as chosen by our listeners, you will be eligible for a random drawing 
in which we'll give away four complete collections of the Top 50 Albums of the Decade. Entries must be 
coed gen by Monday, February 4, 1980. Send to WCOZ, Decade of Rock Poll, 441 Stuart Street, 
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There’s nothing you can’t wear with Frye 
Treat your feet with the ultimate in 






boots, clogs & shoes 
LEATHER RANCH NAHAS LEATHER 
47 CHARLES ST. 65 CHARLES ST. 
BOSTON BOSTON 
723-2127 723-6176 









We take pride in custom fitting any boot to your leg size. 














Announcing our 
expanded dining area 
to better serve your 
dining needs. 


BROOKLINE’S 
FAMOUS — 
CHINESE 
RESTAURANT. 


e Luncheons 
e Dinners 

e Cocktails a 
e Banquet Facilities | 
e Specialized Catering 
e Take Out 

e Gift Certificate 
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1651 Beacon St. 
Washington Sq. 
Brookline 


277-9722 
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79 Mustang Cobra 18,000 miles, 
2.3 litre turbo, 4 spd, AMFM 
cassette stereo with 50 watt amp, 
PRX tires with sport handling, PS, 
PB, 23-30 mpg. $5500 or BO. 664- 
4041 aft 5, ask for Kieth. 


CHRYSLER CORDOBA 
1976 32,000 miles better than 
new! Uses reg gas A/C power 
steer power brakes power seat 
and windows-door locks. AM-FM 
stereo rear window defogger tilt 
sterring wheel alarm sys silver w 
silver vinyl landau roof red leather 
intr. Askng $3895. Call 787-0060 
or 492-4683. Ask for Warren. 








Mechanics Dream. Two 1968 
Dodge Darts. One runs, one for 
parts. 2 engines, 2 new alt, starter, 
shocks, FM, 4 new tires. Water 
pump. Both $625 787-2740 


72 DODGE Coronet, 4dr, V8, well 
maintained, no rust, no dents, ps, 
pb, a/c, radio, snows, runs well, 
$850 or BO; 731-1797 


4 CYL MUSTANG 1974 
Red, white top/int. 4 speed, good 








NU fe) lod ahs = 


cond. Good mileage, two new 
tires, new rear brakes. $2100. 
337-6271. 


1975 Pinto deluxe interior rally ex- 
terior, excellent cond, new clutch. 
Call 862-8978. : 








1973 BUICK Century. Blue, Black 
interior, AM-FM stereo. 5 
channnel CB. Vinyl roof, power 
steering, standard 8 cylinder. Call 
Gill after 5 pm. $900 firm. 569- 
4914 


72 Capri 4 cyl 4 spd good running 
condition, 4 new tires, 70,000 
miles. $650. 254-6385. 


‘71 Caprice-auto trans, power 
steering, brakes & windows, air 
cond. Exc. running cond. $1000 or 
BO. 527-1449. 











‘68 Chevy Impala nw batt nw ex- 
haust stm 307 eng runs strong 
never fails nthing to look at but 
does job $500 Ted 374-4639. 


CAMARO 1972-auto w/console, 
bucket seats, 307 V8, ps, pb, 
Cragar stock wheels, 54,000 mi, 
no rust dent or scratch, mint con- 
d, $2100 or BO. 734-4167. 











“I sold my 
$4,000 BMW 
for $4.00” 


For only $4.00, you can run a four line 
ad in the Phoenix classifieds. That's 
where people who are looking to buy 
or sell nearly anything, look. It’s inex- 
pensive and the results are fast. (Run 
your ad for 2 weeks, we will keep run- 


ning the same ad free until it works.) 
The guarantees work. They'll work for 


you. 


Call 267-1234. 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 








wmerigs 
Td ’¢ 


Audi — : 


FIRST STREET FOREIGN AUTO 


32A FIRST STREET 
CAMBRIDGE. MA 02141 
Repairs on all VW’s 
Engine Rebuilding — Major-Minor Repairs 
Fuel Injection Specialists 
Toyota — Honda — Datsun 


547-6544 














TIRED OF RIPOFFS: 
On Auto and 
Cycle Insurance? 
CALL US: 
Thomas Black 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 
482-7865 








aight CN CLE 











CAMBRIDGE COACH LTD. 
Specialists in European 
Auto Maintenance 
MERCEDES — BMW — 
PORSCHE — JENSEN — 
MG — AUSTIN HEALEY 
1 EMILY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT 
864-8264 





1975 PINTO wagon 4 speed AM 
radio new brakes minor body rust 
45,000 miles $1400/BO. 861-9317 





71 Plymouth Duster, high milage, 
needs a lot of work $375 firm, call 
787-3930 or 843-4234 and leave 
message. 


BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto-scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display Also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 

5390 ext 512 


SNOWTIRES: 2 Concorde G78- 
15, 4-ply bias snows, run less than 
9,000 mi. Mounted on heavy-duty, 
5-lug, all steel rims. $85 the pair, 
firm. Call Clif, afternoons 536- 
5390 x524. 











Selling your car? 
Try the Phoenix 
classifieds. They’re 
guaranteed. 
267-1234 


76 Pacer in excellent condition, 3 
spd, 20 mpg. Asking $1900 or B 
O. Call 738-4498. 





76 AMC Hornet hatchback wagon 
snow tires, air cond, AMFM radio, 
good cond. $2495. Call 566-4438 
or 723-8750. 


“1975 Chrysler Cordoba, 





1974 CHEVY Caprice 2 dr hrdtp. 
PS, PB, PW, AC, AM/FM stereo. 
Call 364-9880. 


74 Vega wagon, 78K miles, eng 
sleeve, new clutch, excellent 
body, std transmission, blue. $600 
or B O. 358-4871. 


73 CAMARO Body man’s special. 
$600. 586-2059 after 2 pm 
weekdays. 











‘74 Camaro LT, every option, runs 
excel, no rot, lo miles, $3000/BO. 
Brian 786-6341 wkdays, 884-5131 
anytime. lv message. 


VEGA GT 73 4spd 4cyl good cond 
good mpg, runs well, many new 
parts, inc snows. $650. Call Dave 
536-9369 or 969-1459. 








full- 
power, aircond, AM/FM stereo, 
snows w wheels. Must see to ap- 
preciate. $2300 832-3115 


1974 Dodge Colt-4speed, FM, 
snow tires, good condition, 
25+mpg, $1800. Call 731-9746 
eves 








1973 VALIANT, some say Detroits 
best. Ps, auto, reg gas, 1620mpg. 
FM, snows,, other extras. 
Mechanically excellent. $1400 or 
best offer. 424-1253 


VALIANTS & DARTS 
Six to choose from. $500-$2200 J 
& S Automotive. 267-0300. 


1976 JEEP CJ 5 Renegade 2 ton- 
ed blue, rag top, 3 spd, 6 cyl 37,- 
000 mi warn-winch, AMFM radio, 
roll back seat. Takes reg gas, exc 
cond. $5000 or BO. 471-8971. 


1963 LINCOLN Continental. 4 dr 
sedan. Rebuilt engine, perfect 
body, new paint, all power op- 
tions, a/c. $6000 or BO 354-1305 
days, 492-8034 eves. 


Leaving state. 1975 PONTIAC 














Astre htchbk. AC, 4 cyl, vry gd. 


cond. vry gd on gas. 45,000 orig 
mi. 472-5197. 


$50-$75-$100 
For full size junk cars & trucks. 
925-2100 








1963 BUICK Lesabre. 
Mechanically good-body needs 
work. $300. Call 329-6772 


76 CADILLAC Fleetwood Broghm. 
fully loaded, black leather interior. 
Beautiful sounding AM— FM 
stereo with tape deck. 2 radial 
snow tires mounted, 58,000 mi. 1 
owner. Silver & black. Looks, 
runs, & drives like a dream. $5300 
or BO. Call anytime 454-7731. Ask 
for Bud Senior. 


1957 CADILLAC 
Classic Fleetwood 60’s special, 
58,000mi, full power, bik ext., blue 
leather int., good rest cond. $850. 
Box 992, Ptown. 487-2041. 











DODGE DART Swinger, new brks 
& battery excell eng 26mpg AM- 
FM $475 call 783-2979: 


73 Plymouth Sebring Satelite 
AMFM, ps, pb hi miles but runs 
good. $1000. 62 Plymouth Satelite 
54K orig miles, ps, pb. 593-4635 
Lynn aft 5:30. 




















service for the ren ag He 








CINDERELLA CARRIAGE CO. 
Your One Stop Shop For 


Volvo Parts 


47 SMITH PL., CAMB. 876-1781 


OFF CONCORD AVE. 
BY FRESH PD. CIRCLE 














$43.95" 


«SUPER 
SPECIAL’ 


Rent a shiny new 4 cylinder compact at our special 
low rate and receive 100 free miles per day. 
4 or 6 cylinder intermediate - 17.95 per day 
FREE COURTESY SHUTTLE SERVICE - 
Low Unlimited Mileage Rates Available 


[SL RENT-A-CAR 


44 BRIGHTON AVE., ALLSTON 787-0308 


Offer expires 1/31/80. Ad must be presented at time of rental. 


ao: 


¢ 


- 


[ 
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FOREIGN 


74 Audi Fox 4 door sedan, 50K mi, 
automatic, wht w_ red _ interior, 
radial snows, very clean. $2300 or 
B O. Call Al aft 69m 933-6017. 


MINI COOPER S 
66 AUSTIN 1275 in exc cond. Ex- 
tensive mods: engine, body, int.; 
All work prof done with factory 
parts or better very fast. A unique, 
must see car. Call 401-863-5912 
eves. 


65 AUSTIN HEALY 3000 on Vette 
frame 350LT1 w 4spd custom 
body & custom frame, drivetrain 
Ask $3500 Call 527-4675 5-7 pm 


BMW 1974. 2002. Blue 4 spd AC 
AM-FM stereo. Bilsteins, super 
sprint, exc cond. $5000. 535-1434 























Tearful owner regrets having to 
sell gas stingy 1972 Capri $700 or 
BO. Call 254-6043 


1966 ENGLISH FORD Cortina. 
New clutch, tune-up, rings & 
bearings, 70,000 miles. Needs 
minor work. $375. 547-9784 Ask 
for Tom 








1972 Datsun 510 station wagon, 
Texas car, carburator rough but in 
gd shape otherwise. Many new 
parts $500 firm. 536-6123. After 


-6pm. 





1978 DATSUN 280Z Sky biue new 
195 radials mechanically flawl ess 
new condition all around. Call 
Scott 235-3605 eves $7500 








NORTHEASTERN 
ENGINE WORKS INC. || 
SPECIALIZING tre 
NEW POWER FOR 
Vv W AND PORSCHE 


200 ‘ANDOVER STREET 
WILMINGTON, MASS. 01867 














1976 Fiat 131 4 dr AMFM auto 
transmission rear window defog 
rust-prfed 25 mpg - reg gas, 
$3000 or B O. 933-4967. 


74 Fiat Spider 124, maroon, 55,- 
000 miles, condition: mint. B O. 
Call 334-3523. 


Honda 1975 CVCC orange 2dr 
sdn. Reluctantly must sell. Only 
one owner since new, received 
continuous TLC. Call 2622611 ans 
Sv. 


JENSEN-HEALY 1974 exc cond, 4 
spd, hardtop, swaybars, Konis, 
AM-FM, $5600. 631-6056 


74 Mazda 44K good condition 4 
spd uses reg gas, $1100 or B O 
Call John anytime at 825-6518. 


1965 MERCEDES BENZ 220S. 
“Eng. & inter in very good cond. 
Body pretty rusted. Good for 
transportation or as excellent 
parts car. 70,000 orig. mi. $900 or 
BO. 266-4300 anytime 

















78 MONZA Coup It. blue 11,000 
mi. excel. cond. auto. trans. AM- 
FM. 396-1580. $3600. 


1971 Renault 10 28-35 mpg, runs 
well. $400. Call Augusta 542-4110 
or 488-4153. 


VOLVO 
73-145 Wagon. Air cond/Auto 
trans/Radials/FM  stereo/Roof 
Rack. Miles and miles of smiles. 
Call Jeff. 646-0565 after 6. 861- 
6180 days. 


VOLVO LIMITED EDITION Ber- 
tone 262-C. Only $1200 manufac- 
ture d fully loaded, all leather in- 
terior, exc cond, must be seen, 
priced to sell. Call 272-4180 mor- 
nings. 














1969 VW rebuilt engine, excellent 
condition, needs transmission, 
$750. Call 527-4451. Keep trying. 


1973 VW Fastback auto org. 
owner no rust runs great $1500 
BO 731-0895. 








1975 MGB conv 4spd reg gas exc 
in & out 41K 30mpg tonneau 
cover brown interior must sell - 
best reas offer 277-7348, 


75 VW Rabbit deluxe, AMFM 
stereo tape, air cond, std, new 
clutch, brakes, & shocks. Mint 
cond $2995. 926-6975. 





1936 Rols Royce 25-30 7 
passenger limosine. Rare coach 
builder. Complete, running, 
restorable. $15000 or B.O. 354- 
1305 days, 492-8034 eves. 


SAAB 96 1970 V4 
Good con. radial tires 30mpg 
$950 or best offer. Call 566-2968. 








Triumph TR7 '76: 4 spd, sun roof, 
am/fm cas, new parts, ecel body 
& inter, brown, 5 michelins. 
$3950. or BO. 899-4219 after 
6PM. 





VOLVO wgn ’71 w/reguilt eng. rf 
rack, AC eng heater, 122K mils., 
some rust, but gd. comprsn. & 
tires 924-3712 asking $975 





1970 VW conv good gas mileage 
AM-FM radio, dependable, must 
sell, $$800 or best offer, call 254- 
2377 after 6. 


1970 ‘VW. Sqback-gd eng, runs 
well, new brakes & muff. Roof 
rack, snow tires Body needs work. 
$350. 522-3682 Elliott. 


1972 VW. New muffler, battery. 
Engine excellent, body fair. $750 
or B.O. 864-2415. 


75 VW Rabbit, 4 spd, AMFM, 
radials, good condition. $2500. 
265-7689 days. 


72 VW automatic 8,000 miles on 
rebuilt engine. Looks like new 
$1400. Call after 5:00, 666-2132. 

















70 VW sqbk, automatic, snows 
mtd, 56,000 orig mi, reg gas, exc 
cond. Must sell moving. Only 
$1100. Call 241-7529 evenings til 
10. 





73 green Audi Fox: good engine, 
bad upholstery, great 
FM/cassette stereo; this year's 
price $1980. 232-5364. 


1978 BMW 320; SIERRA 
Beige sun-roof 4 speed air cond 
mags cloth seats low miles 
Biaupumtet stereo takes reg gas 
min cond. $9995.00 Call 3839192. 
Can be seen in Boston. 








1968 Karmen Ghia, Corvair 
powered roadster. Perfect body, 
new paint, fast, fun, economical 
$2500 or BO. 354-1305 days or 
492-8034 eves. 


MISC VW & OPEL PARTS 
71 Opel eng tran exc cond 4 spd 
relin bucket seats comp seat belt 
frt rear VW bucket seats & misc 
other parts tires etc. Call Bob at 
438-0386 between 10 & 3 pm. 
wkdys & weekends. 


VANS & TRUCKS 


1978 JEEP CJ-7 
Soft-top 30K AM-FM stereo lock 
in 4wd never plowed great city car 
must sell $5200 days 233-7515 
nights 367-0567, 


Off to FLA? Check this out! Ford 
camper-van - sleeps 2. Dinette, 
sink, TV, CB, sun rf. stereo & capt 
chrs. Must see. Call Ann 489-3191 




















‘59 classic VW bus, from Calif, re- 
cent eng, trans & shocks. Amaz- 
7 oe cond. $1500. 749- 





70 CHEVY VAN 90 
Michelin radials Cragar 55 mags 
Pioneer AMFM cassette deck 
Jense speakers insulated extra 
set of mounted tires. Almost 
everything replaceable has been 
replaced. $900. 328-5730. 


DODGE Van 1973-4 mag tires, 
sun vent, upholstered int, ice box 
& bed, must sell-moving. Asking 
$1800. 665-8923. : 


1971 FORD truck gd @ng fair body 
$1000 firm. 427-5821. 


FORD CLUB WAGON 
1972 FORD Club Wagon. seats 6, 
good mileage, radio, $1095 or BO. 
Call days 253-6405, eves 266- 
1911 


FORD Econoline, 1973 E-200 van 
in excellent condition, 6 cyl auto, 
AMFM tape stereo, sun roof, 
carpeted & paneled, 70K miles, 18 
mpg. $1800 or BO. 2664300 
anytime. 


76 GMC half ton Van: Biue new 
tires shocks batt 8track stereo CB 
6cyl gd gas $2300 firm. Brockton, 
583-3801. 


Camper/Schoolbus 1961 GMC in- 
sulated. Sleeps 9. Propane stove 
55 gallon gas capacity. Gd shape. 
$1500. 875-5339 eves. 























74FIAT 128 
Wagon, std, front w.d., radials 
good in snow 53,000 mi. Exc on 
gas .AMFM many major 
mechanical improvements have 
been made. Must sell price 
negotiable. Jim 884-0909 Keen 


trying 





"63 Mercedes Benz 220SB, Calif. 


car, leather interior, excellent 
cond, 6 cyl, 4 spd. $3500 or B O. 
662-9430. 





1974 Subaru 2dr DL w/ 1976— 


1600cc engine. Exc. cond. 
Reasonable price. 32mpg. Ron 
Stillwagon 267-9755 days, 925- 
2412 eves. 














Ky Kot 
O° 


eet 
4 
py 


rlington 
Waltham 
Stoneham 
Watertown 
W. Concord 
Newton 


643-5000 
894-7400 
438-3188 
924-6930 
369-9540 
964-2100 








W. Newton 969-9700 











We have moved-to 
the South End 


Jé$ 
AUTOMOTIVE 


Mechanical, body work 
and used cars 


Specializing in 
Valiants and Darts 
New address is 
277 Northampton. 
Street 


Next to Piano Craft 


267-0300 











1976 GMC Vandura Camper. New 
factory engine, hot water, stove, 
refridgerator, heater, toilet, sleeps 
4. Excellent cond. $8000 firm. Call 
354-1305 days and 492-8034 
eves. 


int'l Scout-4 wd, '71, only 37,000 
mi, lots of fun to drive, exc cond, 
$2500 or BO. Call 288-2145. keep 
trying. 

1971 Toyota Land Cruiser: 4wdr 


motor is no good, but good for 
xtra parts. $600. Call eves 746- 
5571. 











1976, JEEP CJ 5 Renegade 2 ton- 
ed blue, rag top, 3 sp, 6 cyl, 37,- 
000 Mi warn-winch, AM/FM radio, 
roll bar back seat. Takes reg gas 
excit cond. $5000 or BO 471- 
8971. 





VW Bus '78: Excel cond, 35,0000 
miles, mounted snows. $5500. 1- 
429-7294, eves & weekends. 


MOTORCYCLES 


1976 HONDA-750-four 
Supersport 13,000 Mi luggage 
rack, ex. cond. $1900: Please call 
after 3pm, 623-2338. 


1978 SUZUKI GL1000 9K. fairing 
saddiebags AM-FM radio exc 
condition $3470 one owner 
bought new May '79. Just tuned 
492-4914. 
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[PIANOS] 


Boston 
Portsmouth 
Miami 
Sales - Service 


Pianos bought, consign- 
ment, rentals, moving, fi- 
nancing, flea market $99 and 
up, Grands, uprights, spi- 
nets, antiques, new, recondi- 
tioned, rebuilt, hundreds of 
vintage pianos. Compare our 
lowest prices. Steinways, 
Mason Hamlins, etc. Guaran- 
teed workmanship, plus full 
rebuilding services at rea- 
sonable rates 


J.D. Furst & Son 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 

Boston, Ma 267-4079 

7 days.a week 
10 am. to 10 pm. 


TEAC A-2340 

4 channel SIMUL-Sync stereo 
tape deck. Three heads, 4-track 
4-channel and 2-channel, stereo 
or mono. 7” reels, 7%2 ips 4 yrs 
old, very good condition First 
$500 cash takes it. Call Tom at 
367-9229 





























PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 
FOR RENT 


Your Own Locked Mailbox 
400 Comm. Ave. 247-9141 
Confidential & Secure 


Ask About 
Telephone Answering 


P™ Looking For 

A Roommate? 
Matching Room-Mates, Inc. 
st & most experienced room 
mate service. 




















14 years serving the public. § 


' 
a 
E 
4 





a full color poster reproduced 
from an original collage by 
Michael Keenan. (detail shown) 
Very collectable. 

Send $6.95 plus $1 postage 


JANIS INK PO. Box 213 
Marblehead, MA 01945 





SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & wooferx 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 

5390 ext 512. 





TREAT YOURSELF 


Personal Logo Paintings 

details upon request, write: 

PO Box 515, Kenmore Station} 

Boston 

or call (617) 825-6700 | 
s 


NITIAL DESIGNS : 











KAT LITTER KING 


CANNED CAT + DOG FOOD 
CAT CHOW, DOG CHOW, + 
CAT LITTER; CALL 924-4800 





T-SHIRT TRANSFERS 
8 X 10) 











COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop, 815 Boylston St., 
oop the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P. 


from your 35mm color slide or art 
work. $2.50 each. COPY COP 815 
Boylston St. Boston 267-9267 
Open 8-10 M-Th, 8-8 Friday, 9-6 
Sat. 13 Congress St. (near State) 
Open 8-9 M-Th, 8-6 Fri. 9-5 Sat. 


eee a ae 
a THE », 
GUARANTEED 
@ ‘CLASSIFIED 
It runs til Pa 
LY it posigge OF a 
Call 267-1 
en soy eons as wean 


14 in X 18 in COPIES 
or 11 x 7 now available at COPY 
COP. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O-P, 815 
Boylston St., opposite the Pru. 





a With, 


HIDDEN TAXES IN YOUR 
BOSTON EDISON ELECTRIC 
BILL SPUR NUCLEAR POWER 

CONSTRUCTION 
Join Boston Clamshell’s Phantom 
Tax Rate Withholding Campaign 
Pledge Today Withhold To- 
morrow 
More info: 

12 Marlowe Street 282-9215 
Dorchester, Ma. 02124 661-6204 














PRIVATE 
MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton’s original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. Call 423-3543 to rent a 
priviate mailbox immed- 
iately. 5 minute walk from 
Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market. 





BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 
auto scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 
will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536-5390 ext 512. 











PIANOS? 739-2200 





Ph THE BOSTON @ 


Classifieds 


are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc 
Place your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 




















Wis oy 








Portsmout 
Miami 


PIANOS 


SALES S 


SF e Pete 


New, Reconditioned, Rebuilt, 


Pianos Bought — 
Consignment 


— Rentals — Moving — 


Financing 
Grands, Uprights, Spinets, Antiques, 


hun- 


dreds of vintage Pianos. “Compare our 
lowest prices.” Steinways, Mason Ham- 
lin, etc. Guaranteed workmanship, plus 
full rebuilding services at reasonable 


prices. 


J.D. Furst & Son 


21 Brookline Ave., Kenmore Square 


Boston, MA 267-4079 — 7 days a week 


10 to 10 





‘‘Being able 





to see a person 
on videotape is 
— great!’’ 


PERHAPS vou've heard Anne. a 
member of The Couple Company 
say this in one of our radio com 
mereiails. Or maybe you've heard it 
from someone else who knows. Fact 
is. Videotape makes a hig dif 
ference when vou're interested in 
meeting new people. Here's why 

WHEN YOU SCREEN a 
prerecorded videotape interview of 
another Couple Company member 
vou are actually able to preview 
his her appearance, Manner, back 
xround, interests, values. You meet 

ni\ those people vou find interest 





Ing or attractive 
BECAUSE VIDEOTAPE 
OFFERS such a high level of 
selectivity, our members tend to be 
ren or women whx 
are too discerning to waste the time 
and expense taken up with 
: r 


busy. intelligent n 


WIsitive t 
THE COST 


i) Call today and we'll 
nd vou our feos 


O86 ‘| AYWNNV? ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ 3H 





, T.M, 
Company 


Where makes 





Videotape 
difference 
s New! Stre 


For phone see 
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How's your daily 10 & 10? 


NEED EXTRA MONEY 
QUICK AND CASH 
We will buy your old jewelry in any 
condition or Dental, optomical 
frames, rings, watches, chains, 
clocks, silverware, etc... Mail it in 
for FREE estimate. We are bond- 
ed and licensed. TIME DIST. INC. 
Suite 535 
333 Washington St 
Boston, Mass. 02108 


PORNO CAKES 


AND SPECIAL CAKES for al! 
occasions — sports, hob- 
bies, cartoons, logos. you 
name it. Call the world's most 
imaginative bakers — 

RO 








N 
1-366-5753 





WE BUY BOOKS 
Brattle Book Shop 
George Gloss, Tel. 542-0210 


Buy the 2-Week Guarantee. It Runs til It Works. 


® DATE OF INSERTION 
LEAVE SPACE BETWEEN EACH WORD 


For Apt. 
Allston, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, Boston, Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, Somerville, Watertown. Suburban. 


re 


ads, circle one location: 


CATEGORY 











HEADLINE Regular, 


5 6 


7 8 9 .10 


Commercial! | 


Regular 
4 for $4.50 
2 for $2.75 


Lines 

Extra Lines 
Headlines 
Bold Headlines 
Box Number 


at $4.75 
$2.75 


at $2.75______at $3.75 


Commercial ® 
at $3.00 


at $6.50 
$2.75 





Rate 


Rate 
$3.75 


* (TTII1 
eal LT dd 


Rate is 
per line 





7 18 


So ae ee 


Bees 





TOTAL 








$6.50 


For Bold TOTAL PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Miminum total cost $4.50 for Regular Classifieds. 


papas 
im Be 











$3.00 Name 


| $3.00 


Address 
| $3.00 


| $3.00 
Phone 


CHARGE 
IT! 


Card Number 





C) Master Charge — 
(] American Express 
(J) Visa 
































| 

































































[| 
| 
| 


Oe 


T 
| Bank Number 
| 
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1 Coo BS BO AO IE 92°99 9a) 19-716" 17" 16 1620 94 Be. 397: 28 5 26 27 28 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PERSON TO PERSON RATE: $2 FOR 4 LINES AND NO CHARGE FOR YOUR BOX Signature A ene 
Vox ux em wa as Ph =) SRS eee 
MAIL TO CENEX ciassiriep DEPT., 367 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 02115 267-1234 


NOTE: When placing classified ads through the mail or drop-off 

ADS MAY BE points, DO NOT SEND CASH. Checks or money orders only. 

PLACED AT: Cancelled checks or money norders or register receipts MUST 
accompany ALL refund requests 


“THE GUARANTEE: it your ad in the Apartments, For Sale. 
Roommates. Cars. cycles. Free/Trade. Housemates, Musical In- 
struments. Pets. Rides. A/V. Studios, Seasonal Rentals, Travel or 
Wanted categories doesn't work after you've bought it in advance 
for two consecutive weeks we will keep running the same ad 
FREE until it works. All you have to do is call us by WEDNESDAY 
during the week of the ads second appearance (and every suc- 
cessive week by WEDNESDAY) & tell us to rerun the same ad. You 
must call EVERY week — missing a week voids the Guarantee 
Cancellations. changes & corrections must be made by TUES- 
DAY of the week of the ads first appearance. (No charge in 
Guarantee ads after this time.) 

“NOTE Guaranteed ads cancelled after the first publication will 
recieve a refund of one-half the balance of the second week 








Expiration Date 


Classified Office: 367 Newbury St., Corner of Newbury St. & Mass. Ave., Mon-Fri. 8:30-6 

IN BOSTON: NEXT DOOR: Sunny Corner Farms, 359 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. until 2 AM 
IN CAMBRIDGE: Tech HiFi 38 Boyiston Street, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard Sq) 

Deadline for ail drop-off points is 2:30 Thurs. 


ABSOLUTE DEADLINE — 5:30 THURS. 


1 PERSONALS and PERSON TO PERSON only Only our boxes andP O boxes 
may be used if yOu desire a response Pnone numbers and addresses are not ac- 
ceptable and will result in rejection of your ad 


ALL CLAIMS FOR ADVERTISING ERRORS MUST BE MADE WITHIN 7 
DAYS FROM DATE OF PUBLICATION. 


DEADLINE FOR CHANGES AND CANCELLATIONS IS 4:30 TUES 
No changes can be made in guarantee ads atter the first two printings. 


BOX NUMBERS: Service charge is $2.50 for each week the box 's advertised 
Advertisers may pick up mail at our office 9-5 weekdays Mail is held for 3 weeks 
after the last time the box number appears in the ad and will be forwarded if a 
large self-addressed stamped envelope accompanies the ad 


Tne Boston Phoenix reserves the right to edit or reject advertising which may re 
sult in legal action or which we consider to be in poor taste For your frotection 
all advertisers must enclose full name. address and telephone number This 
nformation is strictly Confidential. however we Cannot print your ad without it 
The Boston Phoenix nas no control over classified advertisers Hence. we cannot 
assure yOu that your inquiry will be answered or that the product or service is ac- 
Readers who wish to respond to a box should address their replies to Box curalely presented 

Boston Phoenix Ciassifieds. 367 Newbury St. Boston. Mass 02115 PLEASE NOTE! No ad will be accepted without an individual's phone number. 
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SEX 
Sex education, therapy and 
counseling. For adults only, 
using x-rated video tapes in 
private viewing rooms. Sun- 
days Open House for adult 
sex education, 1 pm-4 pm. 
Call the Feeling Healing Cen- 


il 536-3008 











SMOKERS 
Weutd you like to 
be the pirot in your 
crowd te bry hypnesis? 
-. ad. quit smaking 


Shindey Albeo... 


277-2618 m 
SPECIALIZING 
rhe i IN HYPNOSIS - ‘ 
Attn: TV’s! Lady selling nylon mini 
maid's outfit, incl: hat, satin cor- 
set, lingerie, hi-heels, boots, wig, 
etc. 662-4432 4-7pm. 





104 CHARLES STREET ; 


“RENT A SECURE, PRIVATE, / 
LOCKED MAILBOX. 2 


CALL: 
367-2810 








BEWARE OF | } : 
Lester's TV has been buying} 
& selling used TVs & Stereos: 
for almost 30 years. We'stand, 
behind every set & repair that 
leaves the shop. Fair prices - 
free pickup & delivery. Honest 
repair work our specialty. 
Lester’s TV @ 523-2187 

- 15 Revere St., Beacon Hill. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS! 
Improve your grades. Send $1.00 
for your 356 page, term paper 
catalog. 10,250 papers available. 
Box 25916B Los Angeles Calif. 
90025. (213-477-8226). 


ec 2c ie 2k 24 26 2h 6 2 Ke >} 


+ SKIERS ¢ 


= Super Deals 
yon new skis 
% and bindings. 
% 








z Save up to 50% 


* Call 536-5390 


= Ext. 512 


Beste eae teak este eit 
WHAT IS 
NEW WAVE? 


We are currently compiling and 
editing material for publication. 
We see New Wave as a movement 
centered in music but extending 


% 
% 
* 
% 
¥ 
¥ 
% 
% 
% 
% 


theater, the visual arts, fashion, & 
lifestyle. We are interested in your 
works dealing with the question. 
(Prose, poetry, photography, & 
reproductions); its personal, 
historical & political meanings; & 


wkdays all dy wknds Mikki 742— 
4293. 





Ph, THE BOSTON @& 


Classifieds 
are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 

Piace your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 











SEEKING CIRLSTO FIGHT OR WRESTLE 


. private film collector seeks to film fights of 


wrestling matches, ether real or provocatively acted 
Out by girls. will pay $100 to $200+ per girl per 
match. nothing difficult prefer girls with large 
breasts, muscular legs, or both: Send tel. no. or ad- 
#fSS 10: [John Cain. OLD 88, 310 Franklin St 

| Boston, Mass. 02110, 











NEAR THE PRU 

1 bdrm apt in renovated town- 
hse. Exposed brick, d&d, frpl, 
skylts, w/w, avail 2/1 or 31. 267- 
3039 after 6pm $535. 

BOSTON; 1 bdrm all util nr Cntr 
for the Arts, sunny, garden. $300 
a mo. Tony 426-5894 before 8 am 
or aft 8 pm. 


S. END W. Springfield St. 
Beautifully renovated 2, bdrm, 
contemporary K&B. $480/mo. 
htd. Owner 262-3861. Avail. Jan. 
¥ 











63 PINCKNEY ST. 
BEACON HILL 
Rmms $35 up. Exc loc great mgt 
clean near all trans. Call John 
mgr-262-9169 or 523-8701. 





Room for rent w bath and all utils 
nr T. Copley Sq. $250permonth. 
For info call 266-8529. 


E BOSTON - Studio apt with 
ceramic tile bath/shower. Full 
kitchen, stove & frig. In brick 
building, off gas lit court yard. 
Utilities by tenant, but well in- 
sulated & storm windows. 
$160/mo. 596-6477 eves. 


FENS-older stu nr MFA $160 232- 
0050 











SOUTH END - large room for rent 
in quiet, clean townhouse. $40 per 


ceilings, marble & brick 
fireplaces, $500 p/m utils extra. 
Free parking, 2 cars. 524-4079 


SOMERVILLE ind M F or Couple 
to share Ig clean 5 rm apt w prof 
34 old M smokers CATS OK 
$115+util Call 623-7019. 


WATERTOWN-prof M 29 sks prof 
stable M or F to shr ig beaut 2bd 
apt w/garage & yd. Gd neighbrhd 
no pets $145+utils 926-8962 


WOODS HOLE-CAPECOD 
Get away from it all. Spacious furn 
apt on Vinyard sound. Frpli priv 
beach. Writers paradise. $275per 
mon $125perwk. 536-2952 eves. 














Attractive spacious room in quiet 
secure apt. near MBTA beach 
$35/wk. 289-0416, 524-2446. 


HANOVER-40 min from Boston 
on bus. 6rm apt w 4 frpl in 200 yr 
old home. 659-4882 $500 in- 
cludes heat 


GREAT DEAL 
CHELSEA Sunny & bright 
hardwood firs, fresh paint & 
paper, garbage disposal, 5 large 
rooms, tree lined st. nice 
neighborhd, Avail now, nr trans. 
to Bost. & stores, $215 per mo. & 
utils, sec. dep. & refs. 884-4541. 


ROOMS TO RENT 























Quality 
Used 


demo 
S.A.E. 2800 equalizer 


demo 
S.A.E. MK. 1B pre-amp 

used 
INFINITY QLS2 
speakers $920/pair 
INFINITY QLS3 speakers$650/pair 
CROWN 1C 150A demo 

pre-amp $329 
CROWN EQ2 demo » $739 
PHASE LINEAR 200 

used amp 
PHASE LINEAR 400MKIiI 
PHASE LINEAR 2000 demo 


$269 
$429 
pre-amp 
PHASE LINEAR 4000 demo 
pre-amp 
PHASE LINEAR 700B power 
$579 


tec ifi 


Quality components at the right price 


182 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
02139 864-HIFI 











USED STEREO 
And TVs. Two whole stores full of 
guaranteed used equipment. We 
buy, sell, trade and fix com- 








* OFFSET PRINTING 

* INSTANT PRINTING 
ITEK (while you wait) 

* AUTOMATIC COLLATING, 
FOLDING, CUTTING, etc. 

* BINDING (GBC, VELO) 

* MANUALS, PAMPHLETS. 
RESUMES. ENVELOPES. 
NEWSLETTERS, BRIEFS 





1 


* REDUCED COPIES OF 
COMPUTER PRINTOUTS & 
OVERSIZED ORIGINALS 

* 9400, 9200 COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES 

* COLOR COPIES (8 x 10) 
OF 35mm SLIDES 

* LARGE BOND COPIES 
(14 x 25) 


“GOPY CUP. 


There's a Cop 
on your beat. 


ors, 

E C 4 yal 
INES yING 

$00 


DIAL 267-9267 
“HEADQUARTERS * 
AT 815 BOYLSTON ST. 

(OPPOSITE PRU) 


DIAL 367-2738 
“PRECINCT 2°AT 
13 CONGRESS ST. 

(NEAR STATE) 














f 


beyond into poetry, fiction, § 


\ 


— 2 





Ce 
‘i THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


It runs til 


e 
it works g 


Call 267-1234 
eee ms we we 





its boundaries and goals. Send w 
orks with sase for cor- 
respondence to Eclectic Wave 
Productions, 8 Battery St S-Z 
Boston 02109. 





A NTIQUES 


—) & FLEA MARKETS 





. 277-2618 
HVPNOSIS RESERRIH ASSOCIATES 














, 





ARTIST COLONY. 
AWriters/artists retreat. 
Berkshires. Write; Arts Communi- 
ty, Cummington, Mass 01026. 
413-634-2172 


Hypnosis 


Smoking & Weight Problems 
Relaxation Anxiety 
Emotional Problems 

BEHAVIOR & 

HABIT CONTROL 

Dr. S.J. Golburgh 
& Associates 


Stress 


1330 Beacon St. 

Coolidge Corner 

OFFICE 734-6996 
RESIDENCE 739-1252 


STIFF T-SHIRTS 
If It Ain’t Stiff, etc plus four others. 
Order direct; $6.95ea 2 for $13.00 
incl post. Stiff. Tee’s Inc. 157 W. 
, N.Y.C., 10019. State 





Tall fem-imp will help mn wi 
cross-dressing etc. After 5 P 


oe 
SQUANTUM 
ANTIQUE & FLEA 
MARKE 
200 Dealers Indoors 
North Quincy 
BOSTON HARBOR MARINA 
Sat. 10-5 Sun 9-5 
And Monday Holidays 
$1 ADM - 
With this Ad 75 cents 
Kids under 12 & Parking Free 
GET A BUCK BACK 
; SPECIAL! 
$1 Refund on $10 or More 
Purchase at Most Dealers 
SAT. ADMISSION 
JUST 50 cents 
BIG AFTER XMAS SPECIALS 
Days 328-0608 Eves 471-4118 


e 
et Ee ee ae 
- THE ~ 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


It runs ti 


® 
LY it works ’ | 


Call 267-1234 
Ss ee es ae: oes 


week. Clean responsible person. 
Call 536-4375. 


BEACON HILL - room for rent in 
private home for F grad student, 
kitch priv, share bathroom with 1, 
4th floor walk-up, 3 biks from 
Charles St T. Avail after Jan 1. $35 
per wk. No pets. Box 3974. 


BRI-3bd $505 near T 232-0050 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
Small 3 bdrm mod kitch & bath 
porch conv trans quiet st no pets 
two people maximum $171+ util 
call 625-8715/876-1153 aft6. 














FENS-Ig sun 1bd $235 232-0050. 


LEASE & NO LEASE! 
BB nr Sym Hall-well managed 
bidg-sunny stu $195 Ig 1bd $225 
just pntd 2bd $300 avail now & 1/1 
ref req very convt loc 262-4588 








BACK B Park Dr-well managed 
bidg very clean & sunny apts-stu 
$230 1bd $320 very secure 267— 
6191 


BOSTON PARKER HILL 
5rm 2nd fi apt in quiet well mntnd 
own occ 3fam mod kit tile bth fully 
carptd enc porch wth view of city 
$300 htd 427-2699 


NO LEASE! 
Back Bay Park Dr-sunny stu $225 
Ig 1bd $290 good landlord very 
convt loc res supt 267-6191 


FENS-Ig sun 2bd $300 232-0050. 














Room in Brookline near T in fami- 
ly home, quiet non-smkr with 
references. $130 a mo. 738-6117. 


BROOKLINE - 5 rm 2 bdrm apt in 
2 family house, prking inci, near 
trans, newly redecorated d & d 
cabinet kitchen, tile bath, $450 
per mo unhtd, Call 277-3429. 
Immediate occupancy. 








A PARTMENTS 





BB nr Kenmore Sq-smali ibd 


grnd fir, apt avail now $200 262- 


7244 





SPACE HAS 


Allston-2bd from $330 avail soon. 
Call 232-8415. 





th ALLSTON-stu sep kit on T $200 
MM 232-0050 








BRKL-BRi-very nice & sunny stu 
1-3bds $230-$700 now & Jan 1. 
Boston Common R.E. 1216 Com- 
monwealth Av Brighton 566-2000. 





NO LEASE 
Bri-1bd $220 stu $210 232-0050 
BRI-2bd w/porch $325. 232-0050 








Cambridge-2 bedroom apt 5 mins 
from Harvard Sq. $400 htd. Avail 
immed. Call Tom 531-2900 ext239 
or 491-7061 eve. 


J.P. Victorian 3 bdrm, beamed 





MAKE ROACHES 
TAKE A POWDER 


1 Ib. of Roach Prufe 
— patented, odorless, 
non-dusty powder 
will end your prob- 
lems with one appii- 
cation ‘up to 7 rooms. 


$9.* 


sf Sales Tax Delivered 
EDWIN DIST. 
(617) 327-5300 


P.O. Box 130 
904 South St. 


Roslindale, MA 02131 


SIs ee 


+5% 








Checks or Money Orders 
ea, Sorry, no C.0.D. 





APT. SUBLET 











BEACON HiILL-sm stu 4 fl walkup 
gd for one person. Phillips St. 
Quiet, off courtyard. $190/mo 
w/h+hw. Eve or wkend 282-6853. 


A PARTMENTS 


WANTED 


Photographer, traveler, M 29, 
British seeks co-op, veg, living sit 
$80-$100 for 3 mos while expan- 
ding portfolio. Pref Cambridge- 
Harvard. Cail 354— 5313 10am - 
10pm. or 723-2435. 


Home urgently NEEDED 
professional mother & two young 
adults 19 & 17 displaced by Con- 
do Construction Will buy house or 
rent or share apartment Please 
call Hoffman's 429-5131 or 491— 
2377 











ponents & TVS. USED SOUND 
225 Newbury St. Boston, Ma. 247- 
7707 or 31 Holland St. Davis Sq. 
Somerville, Ma. 625-7707. 


BRAUN TG-1000 
Stereo tape deck: One of the 
Worlds best tape recorders. This 
top quality German made classic 
tape deck features 3 motors, 3 
tape speeds, 4 tracks and 3 
heads. 20-25,000 HZ at 71/2 ips 
(+2.5 db). All functions relay con- 
trolled w feather touch push but- 
tons. Takes up to 8 3/4’ reels. This 
unit is 7 yrs old and ws recently 
alligned. A comparable tape deck 
on todays market wid cost $1200- 
$1500. Will sacrifice for $275. Call 
wkdys 482-7700. Eves 266-8419. 


TEAC A-2340 
4-channel SIMUL-Sync stereo 
tape deck. Three heads, 4-track 
4-channel and 2 channel, stereo 
or mono. 7” reels, 7% ips 4 yrs 
old, very good condition First 
$500 cash takes it. Call Tom at 
367-9229. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 
KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter and woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 

5390 Ext 512. 


PA SYSTEM (COMPLETE) 
Sunn 8 channel stereo mixing 
board and 200W power head. 2 
Voice of theater cabs with 2 Altec 
horns with drivers. 150 ft Snake & 
monitor send. 2 Bose monitors - 
mic stands & road cases. $1600 - 
after 5 pm Lowell MA 617-452- 
7161 ask for Dave. 

















Automatic radio, AMFM, in-dash 
pb stereo 8-trk. High pwer quality 
unit all features. List for $250+. 
Sell new in box w wrnty $125. 
Russ 923-1676. 





GWM 2! SKS Estab. Apt - 
BostonEmployed can afford up to 
200 rent & util. Jan Ist or ASAP— 
~ 262-1460 bet. 6-8 pm. No sex 
calls 





Cambridgeport wik dist to MIT, 
BU,Hrvd. SQ, 2 bedrm. study, 
porch, bsmt, yard, $425 + util 
,gas,heat 354-7443 Avail. immed. 


Avo VISUAL 








Harmon/Kardon HK3500 cassette 
deck new, 3 heads, top of line 
model $550 list $300 or BO 738- 
5893 after 6 must sell 


brand new, list $550, BO. 603- 
383-8437 after 9:30 pm. 


Component-quality compact 
stereo. Benjamin model 1030 in- 
cludes. recently rebuilt 20w/ch 
power amp, AM-FM stereo tuner, 
Miracord automatic turntable, 
and Audio-Technica AT11E cart. 
Lovingly owned by Phoenix audio 
writer. Best offer. 424-1253 








Yamaha CR-1000 receiver-new 
$900, now $450. Revox B-790 
straight line table, new $950-now 
$550. Thorens TD-145 new $250, 
now $125. Epicure amp 250 watts 
new $795, now $295. KLH FM 
tuner new $130, now $49. See 
Rick 876-7055. 


MARANTZ LWE 
Marantz 4100 60w rms excellent 
$350 or BO. LWE | excellent 
sound 3way 15 in woofer $450 
new will sell $350 pair or BO. 526- 
7708. 








MOVING 
Must sell, One Dynaco PAT-4 
Preamp never used, one Akai 40 
Watt amplifier, one AM car radio, 
best offer. Call 367-2232 mor- 
nings. 





Bang & Olufsen turntable 1202 
w/brand new cartridge & recent 
clean & lube asking $180 484- 
8644 leave message. 





Cizek-one loudspeakers, $165ea. 
NAD model 3020 integrated 
amplifier $155. Call 894-4434. 





B and W Il speakers mint cond. 
Full 4 yrs parts & labor warranty. 
Call Bill anytime btwn 3— 7:30 
484-0924. 





ALLISON ONE speakers. Stabiliz- 
ed radiation design. 1 yr old, new 
cond. serious inquiries only. Lex- 
ington Joe 862-2189 





2 cass recds. Sony micro. 2'by 6’. 
$130 ($180 new). Super scope 
ster/cass w 2 cond mic sep spkrs 
case. Batt A. C. $150 566-7734. 





Yamaha CR2020 receiver. under 
warr 120watts mint cond. $595. 
Call after 6pm 776-6961. 


ae 


Now available on 

BETA and VHS 

cassettes. — 
Holiday sale price 


$99.50 


Truly a special offer for a spe- 

cial film classic. Order today 

and be sure to ask which’ 
several famous X-Rated films 

in our colorful catalogue are 

also on sale. 


542-5691 . 














Studio monitors Spklab model 3 
3-way 200 watt Holg cap. still un- 
der warantee $300 pr. call Jon 
527-2641. 





New phase linear 400011 preamp 
Still in box. Warranty intact. Sell 
$475. 37 Main St. Newport NH 
03773. 603-863-2734 days. 


So RE Be ee 
a THE ~, 
Pe GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


'] It runs til © 


LY it works. f 
Call 267-1234 
Cy a a se as 





A UDITIONS 


Actors needed-with movement 
background for Indian Land Trial 
play-females some males as well. 
Call 661-8881 after 6pm 


KISS ME KATE 
Auditions - Apr/May production 
Belmont Dramatic Club. Jan 9 
10,11 7:30-11 pm, Wellington 
School, School St. Bring 
prepared Broadway music. Info: 
926-2540 or 484-9174. 


COURT REP 
THEATER 

Casting Doctor Buchanan, Sr, 
Reverend Winemuier roles for 
Tennessee Williams’ Summer in 
Smoke. Also need tech people. 
For info & appointment call 
8686192 weekends & nights and 
868-3555 days. 


Bosness 


OPPORTUNITIES 

















STATE OF THE ART 
S.A.E. 2400L power amp 200wpc 
S.A.E. 2100L pre-amp. Each have 
4 yrs left on warranty. Both L.E.0. 
readout, both mint condition, 
$550 each J.B.L. L212 
loudspeaker system mint condi- 
tion list $2000 sacrificing for 
$1100. Call Mike 1-837-1211 pm 





Accutrac computerized direct 
drive turntable w/ZLM cartridge- 


FEMALE DRIVER WNTD 
Boston auto dir needs resp. driver 
for local driving M-Th 9— 5. Call 
Drew 787-0429 522-6447 Bri. 


SALES PERSON 
New ceramic tile showroom seeks 
individual to manage store. 
Includes retail sales and minor 
clerical work. Will train the right - 
individual, 569-6366 














C more 


BABCOCK DAY SCHOOL 
Long established, year round. All 
activities 8 am-5:30 pm. Ages 2-6. 
$35 per week. Transportation 
277-9832 











Book the Loon & Heron Theater's 
highly educational and enter- 
taining children's theater 
programs for your child's school. 
For information call Patty Taylor 
247-8156. 


FOR 
CONTEMPORARY 


DANCE 
4 week Christmas ses- 


sion continues. Inten- 
sive daytime classes 5 
days/wk; modern and 
ballet. 
Evening classes meet 
twice/wk; jazz, mod- 
ern and ballet. 
Dial 1.C.Dance for in- 
formation. 

423-2623 








Counseunme 


BRIGHTON 
COUNSELING 
SERVICE 
Psychotherapy, crisis as- 
sistance, consultation with 
individuals and couples. 
Initial interview is free and 
encouraged. 782-5753 











Want greater self-awareness, 
richer relationships, better com- 
munication? Join our Personal 
Growth Group, exp. leader 
Gestalt Therapy. Individual 
counseling offered. Ins. accepted. 
Dorothy 491- 1-6408 ‘ 


CAMBRIDGE MENTAL 

HEALTH ASSOCIATES 
Individual, group and couples 
psychotherapy and counsel- 
ing. Interviewing the thera- 
pist is free and encuoraged 
Eligible for health insurance 


Dayments. 547-4823: 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 
FOR TROUBLED 
PEOPLE 
Individual & group therapy. 
Loneliness, anxiety, asser- 
tiveness. Interview at no charge 
with therapist is encouraged. Ruth 

Chessman, 923-0428. 


The 
LIFE ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM 


stronger self image 
warmer relationships 
positive identity, directions 
enthusiastic, open personality 
an inner joy, a new vitality 





4 











——— 





For young adults: individuals, 

couples, families and groups. 

At Watertown Square. Most 
insurance accepted 


924-2242 


Hypnosis tor Sexual Problems, 
Weight, Concentration, Memory, 
Smoking, Confidence & More. 
Results guaranteed. 776-7976 


REGISTRATION sstill open for 
contemporary dance classes with 
Mimi Kagan. Intermediate 
technique & composition. Three 
mornings weekly. Call 536-4162. 





BARBARA’ S DANCE STUDIO 
Social dancing, hustle, disco, 
dance exhibitions. 15 Linda Ln 
New. Call 969-2677. 


FOLK DANCING 
‘ROUND BOSTON 
CLASSES, WORKSHOPS, 
RECORDS. For information call: 
“The Taylors”. 862-7144. 62 

Fottler Ave. Lexington 








SINGLES! 





MEET SEXUAL 
friends nationwide. Tracy, Box 
405-BP, Wilmette, !!. 60091 or call 
Tracy, 312-262-9800. 





Meet that special person soon.” 
Call today and you could be 
pases someone really nice next! 
week!! For FREE brochure, ph.i 
i 267-4500 anytime. ’ 
DATIQLE INC. 419 Boylstoz; 
St., Suite 312, Boston 02116 ! 
“Since 1970-Large 








] Mempbe ship” \ 





DATA-MATE IS NO. 1 
Since 1966 DATA-MATE has in- 
troduced over 30,000 singles to 
each other. Our fee is $20 with a 
money back guarantee. Call us 
anytime 547-0225 or write us at 
DATA-MATE Box 361 Dept BP 
Arlington MA 02174 


Mrs. Scofield is hospitalized & will 
need a few weeks rest. She wants 
to thank you all for the beautiful 
flowers, messages, & cards. As 
soon as she’s able she'll answer 
them one & all. Meanwhile, she 
wishes you a safe & happy holiday 
& God bless. 


MEET-A-MATE 
If you are alone but feel you want 
something more personal in a 
dating service call MEET-A- 














Danny McCarthy, Disc Jockey for 
all occasions. Complete system 
provided. 924-0125. 


MENS CLOTHES CHEAP 
Most like new. Suits-jackets- 
Coats. 43ing&x-ing. Slacks-35-36. 
ters Irg&x-irg. Shirts, 151/2- 





SKIERS 


SAVE 
MONEY 


Call 536-5390 
ex 512, Steve or 
Dick 














Ph THE BOSTON @& 


Classifieds 


are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc 
Place your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 











161/2. Contemp and trad styles. 
Very ——— Call 547-7930. 
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FURNITURE 








USED FURNITURE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
B&B FURNITURE CO. 364-2218. 





5 kitchen or work table tops for 
sale, slight damage but all new. 
good deals 427-5861 


WATERBED QUEEN 
Brand new never been used. 
Complete system inciu garantee 
solid pine frm and prdistal heater 
lap seam mattress and fitted liner 
filler nozzle and ness hardware. 
All for Just $195! Canton 828- 
2724. 


Owner is moving. For sale, 1 
Berber deluxe rug from Scan- 














PEQUOD 
COUNSELING 
CENTER 


INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, COUPLE, 
FAMILY COUNSELING, AND 
CAREER COUNSELING 
Spaces open for men & women and 
on going therapy group. 


1145 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge. MA 354-6259 











How's your daily 10 & 10? 
HYPNOSIS 


© Relaxation 

@ Smoking 

®@ Weight 

@ Therapy 

© Cassettes 
SHIRLEY ALEO, M.A. 


277-2618 
_ 1166 Beacon St., Brookline, 








BLACK GAY MEN 

A support group is now being 
formed in the Boston area. This 
group is scheduled to meet Thurs. 
eves. from 7-8:30 beginning mid- 
January at HCHS. The group will 
be led by two experienced Black 
gay therapists. An initial interview 
w/group leaders is required. Fees 
are sliding scale w/$25 charge for 
initial interview; insurance is 
accepted. Call 542-5188 for an 
appt. 


( eRe SUA Be 


739 Boyiston Street, Boston? 

Mass. 02116 (617) 266-3444 . 
The Only Professional 
Center In The Boston 
Area Specializing In: 


*SEXUAL THERAPY 
*MARITAL COUNSELING 
*PSYCHOTHERAPY 
*SURROGATE THERAPY 
“Sexual well-being is as 
important as any other , 
aspect of health. 











\ Hea Ith Insurance o ore’ / 


Dac 


The Joy of Movement Center: 
492-4680 











al Mass. Ave., cama; 








Mass. 536-0184 e 


NOANCANG COUT NINES 





“A bone-in sirloin¢steak was enormous... 
The baked potatoes are excellent, mealy, hot crisp skins, unusually 


The salad bar offers variety 


it's all fresh” 


rValialelal mm~) ol lal- P4240) i: Mites 


al -Wm shel} cole Mmetielsy-) 


Ntwaurr S STEAK HOUSE 


Open Noon to Midnite * Free Parking at Garage on Newbury St. 
PLON CA SOMO NON NON NGG) J 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF 
BALLET Reg for Childrens term 
beg. Jan 7 864-1557. 


- FUTURISTIKS 
Will demonstrate/teach all forms 
of Disco in our studio or at your 
event. Make your party a 
memorable one. Carol 567-2588 


THE DANCING WITCH 
Capezio, Danskin, Gym-Kin, and 
Zwickel bodywear, legwear, 
footwear and accessories for 
men, women and children. 5 
Water St. Newburyport. 462-3070. 


A GOOD PLACE 
to start dancing- -exercising. 
Dancers exercises for non- 
dancers. Complimentary trial 
class. 426-8889 SHELLEY'S 
STUDIO 














BOSTON SCHOOL OF BALLET. 
Graded classes daily. All levels. 
19 Clarendon St. Boston. For in- 
a and registration, 338- 





PARTNER WANTED 

Well known dance teacher sks 
partner for performance, com- 
petition & teaching. Ballroom & 
disco exp not essential. Prefer 
woman 5'4 to 5'8 with jazz or 
ballet background. Send resume 
to Box 82 Newton, Ma 02165 or 
call Randy at 527-3539. 


MATE. A people matching people 
4 


service 482-071 








At 
The Couple 
Company, 
videotape makes 


° 
the difference. 

IF YOU'D ENJOY meeting some 

new people, but you're unsure 

about using a “dating service,” con- 

sider The Couple Company. We’re 

different. 

Dating services ‘‘sell” you phone 
numbers, dates, or marriage part- 
ners. We don't. 

Dating services refer you to 
people they think you will like. We 
tell you how to get in touch with, 
people you think you will like. 








AT THE COUPLE COMPANY, 
videotape makes the difference. 
Why? Prerecorded videotape inter- 
views of our members enable you to 
screen, select, and “break the ice’ 
with people you find interesting or 
attractive. You meet only the 
people you want to — that's the dif- 
ference. 

WE'RE ALSO PROUD of our 
record, staff, and especially of the 
first-rate men and women who have 
joined The Couple Company over 
the years. We hope you ‘I Fae too. 


Company 
118 Newbury St., 
ton 
Make a difference in your social 
life — call for our free brochure. 


247-3800 














SUSAN TOCCO SCHOOL OF 
DANCE: Graded classes for all 
ages in Tap, Jazz, Ballet and 
Disco. Call 665-5349. 


Darine 


GAY? CALL NOW 
Neat intelligent, interesting peo- 
“ple. Quick-confidential- 
‘legitimate. Steve (212) 232-5500 


“CREATIONS” 
Join Ted and Carole's Creations. 
See ad in percent and call 327- 
6210. 

















MARK II 


For couples. John, Judy and Bob, 
Carol 453-6414 


SINGLE? Meet sincere, beautiful 
people-like you! Lowest fees. Call 
Dateline-free. 800— 451-3245 





Evrestunmenr 


SS OT 
a 














| GOOD VIBRATIONS 


Music for all occasions fea-' 

turing Big Bands, Oldies,. 

‘Rock & Disco. Professional 

D.J. & Light Show. Quality’ 

‘sound at reasonable rates to 

imeet your needs, big or small. 
436-4600 


| refrigerator; 











Folksinger-comedian w_ unique 


well polished act (& 3 TV app) 
seeks bookings and manage- 
ment. Howie Newman 327-0121 
436-4600 








Fir SALE 


dinavian Design, off white & off 


beige. Excellent condition, less 
than 1 yr old, 4 x 6. Glass & mar- 
ble coffee table. 3966 square. 
Retails for $375, best offer. 296- 
7250, Victor. 








APPLIANCES 


REFRIGERATORS 


$75 & UP 
B&B REFRIGERATOR CO. 364- 
2218. 

















Frigidaire Microwave Oven, exc. 
condition. $200. 661-7786 in after- 
noon or evening. 


FRANKLIN STOVE 
U. S. made Martin Ind-still in 
crate. 37wx26dx29h_ w/topfiue 
Wont fit my house. $295 or?? D. 
Mott PO Box 203 Hingham, Ma. 
02043. 


Sony Trinitron 12’ color T. V. 
Polaroid SX 70 with flash. Sony 
micro cass rec 2’ X 5’. All in 
perfect cond. B. O. 566-7734. 


PINBALL MACH. 
Ideal for game room - everything 


works. Asking $375. Call 482- 
1572. 


Hurley Water Purifiers, brand new 
Christmas special. $90+ tax. Call 
Frank 284-2956 6-9pm 


WE ARE DESPERATE 
,Electric or gas refrigerators 
wanted. Will pay big bucks. Call 
207-945-9414 or write PO Box 
201, Bangor, ME 04401. 


MO a ES 
a THE ~, 
& GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


It runs til 


it works 
Moving Jan 7: Gas/gas stove; 


Call 267-1234 4g 
tee ware eminent 
space heater; 
cabinets; odds &ends. Call 
anytime Laura 547-1966 Camb. 




















CLOTHING 











WEDDING VEIL 
Ivory wedding veil, sm pear! head- 
piece & 3 tiers. Worn once. $50. 
738-6382. 


Rocker $45, maple. chair $35, 
maple platform rocker $45, 
1940s-50s fabric. Antique coffee 
pgs w/wood burning stove base 


& wood top $90, pr dning chairs 


$30 666-2716 


® Solid Oak Hand- 
finished 

®@ Hidden storage 

© Folding & Modular 
(Easy to move) 

© Foam Mat- 
tresses/futons 

@ Queens from $195 


pen Tues.-Sat. 
11 AM - 6 PM) 














Simmons Regal 
matress & box spring set. 
cellent cond., 
firm. 332-8664 after 3:30pm. 


[ a 
WATERBEDS 


Why Pay More! 


MATTRESSe LINERe 
HEATER 


COMPLETE PACKAGE 
INCLUDES: 
¢ Frame © Pedestal ¢ Deck e 
e Liner ¢ Mattress & Heater 
¢ Twin or Double « 
Only ‘179% 


SEPARATES 
¢ Mattress 
e Liner 
¢ Heater 
° Frame 
(Unfinished) 





Supreme 
Ex- 
1 year old. $109 








Call Today 479-1266 








12ft by 10ft shag rug mostly dark 
brown & beige w padding $200. 
Fedders 8,000 BTU air cond. tyr 
old $200. 3 bambu windowshades 
$25. 1 violin w case $125. Call Jim 
247-1328 





Twin bed‘ for sale. Only three 
months old. Fifty dollars or best 
offer. Call 783-3432 Ask for Ellen. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
Few choice, handmade, oriental 
rugs from private collection. Perf. 
craftsmanship. Reasonble price. 
663-8760. Billerica. 





Furn. Beds, all sizes, delivered. U 
can buy only matt., spring, frame. 
Mhog dresser Cof. tble End tble 
Bookcases 864-9361 








Redecorating apt selling corduroy 
love seat, pillow sofa, butcher 
block table, wicker rocer, teak 
desk, & assorted lamps. B.O. Call 
Rick days 536-2433 or eves 266- 
9494. 





MATTRESSES 


Factory closeout of 
famous make 
mattresses and box 
springs. All new slight 
factory seconds. 
Twin Size $35 ea. 
Full Size $45 ea. 
Queen Set $110 


ROYAL 
SLUMBER 
SHOP 


251 Worcester Road 
(Route 9) 
Natick (next to Merit Gas) 


655-0340 


The ultimate waterbed; ultra light 
weight water mattress surround- 
ed by a foam rubber frame 1 ‘ ! 

to 23 lighter & much firmer than a 
normal waterbed, can be placed 
on any floor, needs no additional 
frame. 354-5796. 














ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


Wholesale 
Warehouse 


Boston and Maine — 
dealers welcome, low- 
est prices, open 7 days 
a week, 10-10. 


FURST BROTHERS 
WHOLESALE 
ANTIQUES 


21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 
Boston 
267-4079 














ODDS & ae 











"NEED 
CASH? 


We buy used paperbacks 


Harvard Book Stores 
1248 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE 
732 COMM. AVE., BOSTON 
124 NEWBURY STREET, 




















PERGO CARRIAGE 


Beautiful carriage, 





PIANOS? 739-2200 





Love seat sleeper, 
rocker, 
plants, rugs, 
etc 262-7074 eves. 


SAVE $ MONEY $ 
ON CAR SPEAKERS 





KRIKET series 6000 auto stereo 
speakers with tweeter & woofer. 
Brand new equipment. Will sell for 
$84 a pair. Call Steve days 536- 


5390 ext 512. 





Aqualung wetsuit % inch pants & 
tunic sm-med, new. $65. 492- 


6021. 


BRAND NEW CAR 
RADIO SAVE $$$ 


Brand new Grundig Electronic 

auto-scanning car radio with 
L.E.D. dial display also station 
preset adaptor. Never been used 

will sell for $240. Call Steve days 
536- 5390 ext 512 





suede-like 
brown with wicker sides, Exc. 
cond. Reas priced. Call 969-6345 


Bentwood 
Colombian baskets, 
lamps, glassware, 





SKIERS 


SAVE 
MONEY 
Brand New Skis with 
bindings included. 
Great Bargain up to 

50% off. 
Call 536-5390 
ex 512, Steve or 
Dick 
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Recently moved from large house 
and would like to sell: Lamps-a 
pair of Marble Obelesque shaped 
table lamps with drum shades 
Each stands 32” high with shade 
$55/pair; chrome & black arc & 
boom floor lamp stands 5 ft off the 
floor, $12. DRAPES-15 ft by 8 ft 
high pinch pleated 2 panel drape 
rough weave tan and light brown 
fabric $55. Bedspreads-single 
bedspread, white background, 
spring green bamboo pattern, 
quilted, $14. Crystal-8 Kosta Boda 
crystal champagne glasses List 
price $18.50/glass Will sell set for 
only $56. Call 482-7700 wkdys, 
266-8419 eves & wknds. 





HARDWOODS 
BIRCH, CHERRY, MAHOG- 
ANY, MAPLE, OAK & WAL- 
NUT. The AREA'S LARGEST 
SELECTION OF FAS, KD, 
CLEAR HARDWOOD LUM- 
BER. ALL PIECES IN RAN- 
DOM LENGTHS & WIDTHS, 
ALL DRESSED TO SIZE & 
ONE EDGE. PRICED BY THE 
PIECE. 

CAMBRIDGE LUMBER & 

HARDWAR' 
135 HARVEY ST. CAMBRIDGE 
876-4460 











2 FR78 14 snow tires ex. cond. 
Wally 783-9378 





Mens sz 38 beige semi-dressy 
winter coat: $12. Lrg orange ski 
parka w bet, velcro closures in 
exc cond: 16. 2 pr shoes sz 10: 
soccer shoes 1 seas $11, saddle 
oxfords good cond $8. Asstd 
rotary dial phones, $15 ea. Sweat 
pants $3. Larry L. at 661-2974 


SAMSONITE Mens Luggage 
Handsome dark brown 2 or 3 
suiter hardside Just recently 
bought. Never used. Paid $90 Will 
sell for 1/2 price $45 Great buy 
Call 354-5373 after 6 weekdays 


Kelty Sonora backpack X-tra Ig 
frame. Used twice, $95 Call Cu rt, 
623-0625 8g0 Potter's Wheel: 
Beautiful machine, complete with 
Clay, tools & glazes. $250 takes all. 
777— 2265. 





60 inch Leclerc floor loom 6-pedal 
4 harness exceilent condition. 
Must sell $650 or BO call 876- 
6744 early am or late pm 





COAL FOR SALE 
SAM, 256-2384, 256-2002. 


FIREWOOD 
4 ft. $100 per 128 c.f. Cut and split 
$125. Free delivery. Call 543- 
4985. 
SEASONS HEATINGS. Split 
hdwd., don’t count your wood 
before it's stacked. 263-1965 


FIREWOOD 
For stoves and fireplaces. Hdwd, 
cut & split. Delivered, cash & 
carry. 103 Crescent Ave, Chelsea. 
569-2320. 


CANNEL COAL 
For fireplace & wood burning 
stoves. Burns like wood, cheaper 
than wood, last 5 times as long as 
wood. Delivery, cash/carry. 103 
Crescent Ave, Chelsea. 569-2320. 

















FUEL OIL, Bagcoal, cannel coal, 
wood briquets, coke, charcoal, 
kitty litter, rock salt, kerosene. 
Cash & cafry. 103 Crescent Ave, 
Chelsea. Open Sat & Sun. 569- 





Gis 





PIANOS? 739-2200 








Boston based drummer & 
singer/flutist seek keyboards for 
GB-Top 40 trio. Must play bass 
lines & sing lead. Rehearse min. 
to gig in Feb. Call 232-1380 or 
876-0959. 


MUSIC CONSULTANTS 
Prof. Evaluation for Singers, 
Songwriters, Groups. 366-9585. 














EIGHTH STREET 


We are now audition- 
ing guitarists, saxo- 
phonists, and drum- 
mers for 3 full time 
bands. Send re- 
sumes to Eighth 
Street Productions, 
PO Box 87, Leo- 
minster, Ma. 01453. 


Lead singer wanted for rock band 
- Zep Halen Who etc. Should be 
17-21. Trans a must, equip help- 
ful. Call Dave 273-0345 


ATTN BANDS 
Entertainment formalwear.- 
cheap, cheap, cheap! Cali Joe 
438-2015. 


LEAD GUITAR & VOCAL 
Needed for working Rock band. 
We have the gigs and a massive 























Cassette Recorders 


Drummer & guitarist looking for 
keyboard player or bass player 
with vocals. Have PA equip. Both 
lead sing & harmony. Club and 
GB work available. Drummer can 
double on guitar & bass. Call 
Richie 961-1313 eves, 961— 1313 


- days. 





Guitarist Weymouth area looking 
for-work Play all types music own 
equip trans experience Bob 335- 
7242 





Rebuilding 
Refinishing 
Moving ¢ Storage 
¢ Buying ¢ Sales e 
Rentals ¢ 24 Hour 
Service 
Reasonable Rates 

e 7 Days A Week 


Call J.D. Furst & Son 
PIANO COMPANY 
BOSTON 
267-4079 











right now! One time $30 tee. No 
charge to bands seeking 
musicians. Call DME 891-9365 


ENERGETIC DRUMMER 
Wnted by hot new rock/pop act 
wth mgmt-sing! rieas soon-rdy for 
national brkout. Positn reqs com- 
mitmnt, flex attude, savvy, stg 
prsnc +verstl chops. For intvw 
+aud call 289-7777 b4 10. 


MUSIC CONSULTANTS 
VOCAL/HARMONY- Prof can 
assist your session or group. 366- 
9585. 


QUALITY RECORDING 
Professional, dedicated, studio 
engineering. 8-24 trk. recording 
projects. Demos or master 
product. Unbiased advice about 
recording in Boston. 489-1601. 














Electravibist with Omni Bcgd 
some lead vocals sks T40 Disco 
band for club dates. Also have 
piano prof. exc. ears 783-1514 


CAREER OPPURTUNITY 
Needed-tasteful lead, well 
equiped keys, rhythm player who 
doubles on bass, and a 
meticulous percussionist. For 
further info contact Mr. Russell, 
479-3826, 471-2782. 


Exp drummer seeking top40, dis- 
co, rock established, working, 
local club band. Sing backups. 
After 5 call Bill 625-4920. 








— 


Home Stereo 


have van will travel call Bob 267- 
2551 





WANTED: drummer for original 
rock n roll. Call Danny 335-8733 





Exp lyricist sks collaborator, form 
pro writing team. Am commercial 
yet versatile, looking to sell, 
serious only. Write E.D. Box 1212 
Portland ME 04104. 





Lead guitar needed to work on 
orig rock material w/ award win- 
ning song writer & rhythm section. 
Are you hot enough? Call RJ at 
876-1773 aft 6. 


Ee ad 
P THE ~ 
e GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 


It runs til & 
v it works £ 
Call 267 lt 
Pee ge Se Sa Sey 
BASS PLAYERS 

Working band needs funky show 
oriented bass, concert oriented 
disco-rock fusion. Rock must be 
available immediately. 277-8797. 





Bass sks part-time work exp & 
versatile on acoustic & elec pref 
acous call Gary 536-6418 morn 
6pm after midnite. * 


MULTI KEYBOARD PLYR 
Touche, NewEng’s hardest disco 
band will be auditioning keyboard 
players starting Jan 8. Great op- 
portunity for right person. Must be 
pro & exp. Should have at least 3 
keyboards and own trans. Must 
be completely free to travel 
anywhere. You will never be out of 
work. Leave name phone with 
N.B.C. 527-3960. 


Heads-Up 
Boutique 


)531-537 BROADWAY (RT. 28) 
LAWRENCE, MA 682-1632 
Satin - Sparkle - Glitter 
Highest in New York & West 
Coast Fashions 
Personal Checks Accepted 

















Clock Radios 


Specializing in stage and club attire. 





THE BOSTON @& 


Phoenix 


Classifieds 


are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 

Place your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 











Wedgwood X-Mas plates: 1970 
thru 1976, $25 each or 5 for $100. 
Before noon - 787-2988, after 
723-8111. Bob Marquart. 


2 Sleep bags $40 alum fold cot 
$10. Lea-suitcase $25. 1/3 HP 
mot $10. Steel shivs. Fshng tackle 
tools port TV 843-7529. 








Almost new typewriter for sale 
Silver Seiko in excellent condi- 
tion, warranty, barely used, carry- 
ing case, brochure, etc. Call 426- 
4973 or 277-9789, Andy or Jim. 
$190. Trade up to an IBM. 


WANTED 


PAYING 
$10-$250 EACH 
Class Rings, Wedding Bands, 


Broken, — Damaged — Old 
— New 


Gold jewelry — sterling sil- 
verware. Silver coin $12 per 
$1 coin. 


Paying strong cash prices. 
Will pick up or come in. 


569-7995 
683-7179 














GET THINGS FREE 
1001 things you can get free 64 
pages. $2.00. HACO PO Box 846, 
Nashua, NH 03061. 


Tag Sale: Chev. Vega Wgn, Sony 
stereo, men cloths (med.), watch 
indian ring, 595 Mass Ave Sat 
29th 11:00 till 4pm. 


Fas 


AND FIREWOOD 


All hardwood in long lengths in 7 








% or 10-cord loads. 145 cubic ft! 


per cord. $62 to $66 per cord in 
Boston area. Will deliver Cape. 


J.T. BIRCH, EMPEROR of, 


FIREWOOD. 603-429-0420. 


DISCOUNT FUEL OIL 
84.9 cents per gallon fast, per- 
sonal service. No minimum cash 
on delivery. DISCOUNT OIL CO., 
665-4151. 


ALL HARD WOOD 

160 c.f., (4’ $65. 16” to 18"-$70. 10 
cord min. Delivery $1.50 per load- 
ed mile. Approx. 6+ cord load. 
950 c.f. tree lengths. $360 Free 
Deliv. up to 25mi. 5 load miln. Loc 
2S mPane- 603-435-8162. M-W-F 
8-5. 











Car Stereo 
Record Cleaners 


Used Stereo 


Demos 


tech hifi’s 
“= & 


-WALTHAN- 667 Main Street 
BURLINGTON- Vinebrook Plaza 
SHREWSBURY- 304 Turnpike Road 
CAMBRIDGE- 95 First St., Lechmere Square 





Portable Radios 





MUSICIANS 
ARE YOU AT A LOSS 

FOR WORDS? 
This pro singer/lyricist with recor- 
ding and stage experience never 
is. Im seeking a talanted, 
dedicated song writer with both a 
sense of purpose and a sense of 
humor to collaborate with and 
eventually form a serious but fun 
loving band for the 80s and 
beyond. Call days, 536-5390 x- 
510, eves 266-0310. 





Wanted L Guitar player into R&R, 
R&B, Stones, Springsteen and 
Beck must have time chops and 
feel to put orig music together & 
old cover for studio band & some 
gigs. Call 7:30pm 646-1841. 





Drummer wanted for -working 
band. Rock Blues R&B Originals. 
Call Jeff. 762-4069. 


LEAD VOCALIST 
WANTED 
Rock band into Queen, Zepplin, 
Van Halen and originals seeks a 
dedicated singer. Stage presence 
a must. Age 18-25. Call Ken 492- 
9890. 


ACE OLDIES GUITAR 

Lead guitar wants gig with work - 
ing band - can sing lead - have 
backed The Belmonts, Ben E 
King, Freddy Cannon, Clovers, 
Lee Andrews, etc & opened for 
Teddy Pendergrass, The Drifters, 
The Ink Spots, Lonnie Liston 
Smith etc. Call Rick 739-1656 
anytime. 











Singer Pianist sks Guitar Singer 
or Bassist for lounge work. Jazz 
standards to light Rock call John 
524-5016. 





PROVIDING A PARTY 
SERVICE? 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 
Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Musicians - 
Performing Grps. - 
etc. 

Special Holiday Rates 


Contact Rick at 
267-1234 














PA. We prefer a person who can 
do both, but call and talk. We are 
into Allman Bros., and all other 
Rock. A serious attitude a must. 
Call Billi days at 787-4240 for 
Audition info. 


5 


T40 trio sks F voc. 783-1514. 


Male vocalist needed for original 
Pop Rock band exp pros only call 
861-1074 3-6pm. 


BASSISTS 
R&R dance band w/eye to orig 
seek dynam bass gtr R&B to new 
wave & much more. Strong voc a 
plus. 599-0117 eves & weekends 


Daco PA Rentals Tim 586-7144. 
KEYBOARD PLAYER 


Wanted by original new wave pop 
rock act have PA & rehearsal 
space, vocals a must(F prefered). 
Boston based. Call 547-5882 or 
592-7566. 


GUITAR & BASS 
Seek Rock Band. We write, sing, 
have equip, exper., trans., & pro 
attitude. Steve 846— 0523 or 284- 
7925 before 10pm. 























JOCKEYS 


For All Occasions 


COMPLETE 
SYSTEMS 
PROVIDED 


Call Bert 
At 
436-2992 
Also Available For 
Proms, Sports Banquets, 
Wedding 


Christenings, 
Dances. 











Professional bass player looking 
for working or near working band 
Call 247-0737 


Guitar player wtd for R&R New 
Wave band. Many origs, cover 
tunes, have bookings, mgt & gigs. 
Call 683-9130 or 688-4246. 


Bass & Drums currently w/ Top 
N.E. band seek full time band(s) 
T40, Disco, Funk 282-7252 or 


643-9571. 
THE 
SHADES 


Formerly Zonkaraz 
seeking straight ahead 
rock & roll drummer to 
play rock & new wave. 
All originals, steady 
work & studio work. 
Worcester based band. 


Call 799-4765 




















Pro M vocalist seeks band for GB 
Mor Disco Jazz part time call eves 
Dennis 296-7127. 





Prof full time pianist wanted by 
dynamic Prov based working 
band. Jazz, rock, standards, funk, 
own equip. Definitely full time. 
401-272-5368 or 401-943-7650. ~ 





Bluegrass fiddler/voc and bass 
voc wanted for established and 
working local band. Call Steve 
643-4059 or Joe 566-2208. 


ATTN BANDS: 
New Air Cond. rehearsal rooms. 
Secure, 24-hour access, sound- 
proof Low rates. Call 588-6519 








KEYBOARD 
PLAYER 


must read, sing, good 
salary. 
Steady work. Pros only 
DAVID LEE 





_ LOWEST COST © 
REFERRALS 


Full service employment for 


musicians-many gigs available 





as | 





Rehearsal Rooms now open at the 
Cambridge Music Compiex. 491- 
7371. 





SOUND SERVICE ( 
for hire: 12 mikes 1200 watts, 
monitors, very loud, very clean. 
Solve your PA system troubles for 
small money. 479-8444 





Hard rock drummer looking for 
work English influenced. Have 
drum rise. Call Michael anytime. 
782-8816. 


SERIOUS 
MUSIC | 
STUDENTS 


Jazz, “Rock, (or 
Classical - at last there 
is a small group of well 
known performing 
musicians who can 
guide you in a positive 
direction. If you desire 
a career in music - we 
can help you develope 
your technique - style - 
improvisation .- theory 
& music business 
sense. All instruments 
& voice. STOP your 
frustration and START 
building confidence, 
musicianship, and busi- 
ness connections. All 
sessions are private. 
Please call for inter- 
view and audition. 


566-5901 


Top Conn. band seeks solid 
dedicated bass player for pop- 
/light rock. Immediate gigs and 
recording. Pros only please. 
Afternoons; 203-777-0189 or 
203-248-0667. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY 
For a guitarist/singer/writer, 
needed for recording rock group. 
Details 374-4792. 




















Musical Gestalt workshop group 
improv of individual themes. Cail 
Scott 661-1070 566-0596. 


GOOD DRUMMER 
Good drummer seeks gig 
w/working band exp in all styles 








}}0-5:30 Pm Mon..Wed.. hers. & sat 


Whether it be hard rock or a dressy 
show, we have the styles for your band 


oe RE Bare 








Group Discounts 
Master Charge Visa 3 
HOURS: 10-8:30 PM Tues. & Fri. 




















—! 





HOUSEMATES 


22 yr BIWM Jz/Rk drummer sks a 
home w/friendly meliow rmmt(s) 
where | can do some playing. 
Should be nr MTA, have parkng, 
pref Camb-Ari area. St/Bi/G ok. 
Call 662-8033 eve best Happy NY. 


ALLSTON 2 rms in hse avail now 
clean resp pref FM! $67.50 or 
$92.50 plus utis easy walk to T & 
BU pkg Call 783-1872 10am— 
11pm. 























Needed single or couple to oc- 
cupy 1 bdrm in a 3 bdrm Bkin 
house. Share ail facilities and 
costs. Avail now. 232-5435. 8g0 
DORCHESTER - 1 M & 1 F seek 
prof 25+ to share 9 rm house in 
exc neighborhood nr Ashmont 
Sta. $100 mo + util. 265-7689. 


WEST NEWTON-2 prof M in early 
30’s seek 1 M/F 25-35. Near T, 
128 and pike. No smokers. Call 
Bill evenings at-964-5184. 


NEWTON CENTER - M 28 seeks 2 
non-smkng, mature vegetarians 
to shr 6 rm house on bus lines & 
green line T. $225 per mo in cl util. 
332-4227 eves. 











1 housemate wanted to share a 
Irg 7 rm rural New Eng home. 
Access to Rt 1, 495, MBTA. M or 
F, neat, cl, dependable. $150 + 
util avail Jan 1. Norfolk 528-7862 
Keep trying. 





Housemate to share Condo in 
Stoughton, parking, pool, tennis 
30 min from Boston. $220 -util in- 
cid. Terry 787-5993, 344-8714. 





ARLINGTON:Prof F29 seeks 
same share house:sun space yd. 
garage mod. conv. $200+utils. 
648-1535. 


NEWTON F wd for Feb. 1 ige apt 
in Vict hse Ir dr den study yd quiet 
nsigh pref mature prof sorry no 
parking or pets on MTA $130 & 
util & sec. 332-0433 aft. 6. 


Brookline Village-10 room friend- 
ly independent hse seeks adult or 
couple for med or Ig rm. $104 or 
$132+ht+ut. 1 mo. sec dep. Quiet 
location on park. 277-2122. 














Tore ~ 


a ee 





KINGS BEACH-12 mi N of Bost-sk 
GM to shr Ig comfortbl Vict home, 
gd pub trans. Call 592-6494 keep 
trying! 


WESTON. Seeking prof 25+ non 
smkr to share large lux. country 
home, frpl., grnhse., barn, nr. 
trains. $350+ 891-7823 








Allston-on-the-Charies 3M seek 
4th to share amicable independ 
ence in 3-story 2-family nr Harv 
Stad $85 + util. 782-6014. 





Waterfront home in Quincy need s 
honest GM O+ 220 a 
monthincludes util. call 472-5576 





Arlington prof F seeks non-smkg 
congenial pers to share Irg hse w 
fireplace sundeck in lovely qut loc 
abutting park nr buses stores 2 
own rooms unfurn $275/mo util 
incl 648-8138 eves 


and Austria and Eastern Europe. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


music data, some discipline, and 
a little faith. Gerry Putnam 492- 
3296, 354-3726 mach. 





GREEK & GREEK 
Greece & the United States, 
Phonetics & Greek islands, con- 
versation in Athens, rapping in 
Brookline pizza shops. Beginning 
and intermediate. Courses star- 
ting now. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
876-3860. 


SPANISH-PORTUGESE 
ESL small conversation classes. 
Evenings, natives speaking in- 
structors 10 wk series begins wk 
of January 7. Latinamerican 
Library/info Center Pan American 
Society. 75 A Newbury 266-2248 


MEDITATION 

















9 RM VIC HOME IN JP 

3 GWMs looking for 4th to share 
their home. Prof, honest, + 
sincere, neat, + clean. 1 bik to 
MBTA 3 biks to pond D/W W/D, 
fully furnished,lots of extras. 
Please no sex calls. Phone 524- 
1420 





Female wanted for roomy veg 
coop house in nice area nr red 
line Dorchester. $104/m incl ht & 
utils. Call 265-0755. 


BRIGHTON-friendly co-op house 
of 7 (25-46) sk 1M & 1F to shr 
beaut Ig Vict home, meals, frpl, 
chores. W/D, pkg, nr T, nice 
nghbhood $112+utils & food, sec 
dep. 783-4833 


HOUSES TO RENT 


SOMERVILLE - 3 bdrm 2 stories 
in dup! in Winter Hill, new panel- 
ing & hrdwd floors. $400 per mo + 
gas + elec. 666-8475. 


Furnished Country home 
available for Feb. & March rental. 
Commuter service to Boston. Call 
668-4978. 


HOUSE FOR RENT 

5rms gasheated home in quiet 
neighborhood 15min N of Boston 
con BM & T line Partially furnished 
all appliances inc frplace sun- 
porch garage dinrm $450mo + 
sec D Wkdys aft 6pm before 8 
am 245-2409. 


























Bistaucrion 








ARTS & CRAFTS 


PRINTMAKING 
Etching, stone litho, mono- 
printing classes begin Jan. 15. 
Call Experimental Etching Studio, 
29 Stanhope St., Boston. 262- 


HEALTH 
[| THE UN-COURT 


Indoor Tennis 
Teaching & Practice 


=D" 

@: 
TENNIS-UP 
100 Mass. Ave. 
at Newbury 


247-3051 


LANGUAGE 


ITALIAN & ITALIAN 

Rome & Boston, Napoli & Genova 
Milano, Palermo, Fellini & Ber- 
tolucci, Italian newspapers & 
magazines & films, conversation & 
caffe espresso. Foreign Language 
Program at Cambridge YMCA. 
Beg. int. & adv. Courses. 876-876- 
3860. 


BEGINNING PORTUGUESE 
Portugal & Brazil, Angola & 
Mozambique, Cape Verde islands 
& Brasilian films, pronunciation & 
Portuguese newspapers, conver- 
sation with Portuguese-speaking 
friends and neighbors. Foreign 
Language Program at Cambridge 
YMCA. 876-3860. 


BEGINNING ARABIC 

North Africa & the Middle East 
Libya & Egypt, Arabic journals & 
liberation fronts, Tangiers & 
Casablanca, Algeria & Morocco, 
writing, breathing & conversation. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. 876-3860. 


SPANISH & SPANISH 

Latin America & Spain, Cuba & 
Puerto Rico, Chile & Argentina 
Columbia & Venezuela, Peru & 
Bolivia, Panama & Costa Rica, 
Honduras & Haiti, Ibiza & Mexico, 
New York City & Boston, 
Guatemala & Jamaica Plain. 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA. Beg. int, & 
Adv. Courses. 876-3860. 


SPANISH & FRENCH 

& ITALIAN & GREEK 
Foreign Language Program at 
Cambridge YMCA, Beg. int & Adv 
Courses: Madrid, Paris, Rome, 
Athens, Lisbon, Beirut, Boston, 
Cairo, Berlin. Also Beginning Ger- 
man & Beginning Portuguese & 
Beginning Arabic. Do it now. 876- 
3860. 


BEGINNING GERMAN 
West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Freud and Marx, conversa- 
tion and travel, philosophy and 
German accent, German trains 



























































Raja-Yoga Meditation 
The Natural Way to Realization 
Ram Chandra Mission 
No Fees 492-5094. 


MUSIC 


PIANO TEACHER 
Accepting students of all levels for 
technique, songwriting, & 
professional coaching. Mark 782- 
1230 


GUITAR AT YOUR HOUSE 

















SERIOUS 
MUSIC 
STUDENTS 


JG4ZZ2, “ROCK, “OF 
Classical - at last there 
is a small group of well 
known performing 
musicians who can 
guide you in a positive 
direction. If you desire 
a career in music - we 
can help you develope 
your technique - style - 
improvisation - theory. 
& music business 
sense. All instruments 
& voice. STOP your 
frustration and START 
building confidence, 
musicianship, and busi- 
ness connections. All 
sessions are. private. 
Please call for inter- 
view and audition. 


566-5901 














SAX FLUTE CLARINET 
Ex Berklee techr exper pro all 
styles & theory covered structured 
to indiv needs Beginners & 
Children welcome Bob 734-7441 


Actors Workshop - Est. 1956 day; 
evening classes, all levels forming 
- Info-656 Beacon St 266-6840 








PROFESSIONAL 
MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION 


by Boston’s Top Musicians 
Jazz — Rock — Classical — 
Priviate Instruction in all In- 
struments — Voice — Theory 


Credit or Non-Credit — 
Scholarships Available for 
Private Studies — Monthly 
Enroliment 


SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 


Call for information 
2 79 




















NEW YEAR 
CHEERLEADER 
Hi Playboys! Welcome to my 
palace of fun and relaxation 








' SWEET AND SEXY 
, Looking for someone 
sexy, sociable and 





€2 























by a hot lovely x-cheerleader relaxing. 
with all extras. French-Greek- DONNA 
Russian-English in privacy. 
266-8962 254-8157 
Massage by Tina. You've had the FIVE DOLLARS OFF 


rest, this is the best! 566-0868 





Handsome WM 6’ 165 vers exp 
and eager to please. 266-5091. 





GWM 20 masc well bit will rub U 
the right way. Michael 536-8730. 





In or outcalls Bos area. im 5’ 8 drk 
blonde hair blue eyes 44D 28 38 
age 25. Call 569-0664. 





Sensuous Erica back from Ger- 
many to massage & model conv. 
area. Call 523-8697 





"Have you come into my place for 
your massage. Don't miss it. Call 
227-2568. 





CHAD 


Young hot collegiate mate will 
relax you in the comforts of 
your hotel, office, home or in 
the privacy of my apt. 


267-8774 

















KANDIN SAUNN SENTER 


GENTLEMEN: 


EXPERIENCE THE EXOTIC PLEASURE 
OF A SOOTHING MASSAGE 
BY A LOVELY LADY OF YOUR CHOICE 


Our Facilities Feature: 

Hot Rock Sauna ¢ Whirlpool « Color TV 
Lounge & Refreshments 

Plus Your Choice of Six Beautiful Women 
ALWAYS AN EXPERIENCE 


Rt. 128 to Rt. 3N to Rt. 62, Burlington, 
Exit 60, Right, % Mileon Right. - 


Open Mon. — Sat. 10 AM — 12 AM 
175 Bedford St., Burlington, MA 








NOW 
HIRING 
MASSEUSES 








272-4255 


r 





BRING IN THIS 


COUPON FORA 


i: 


DISCOUNT 
ON YOUR 
MASSAGE 






At Linda's Mandala. Before 11AM 
and after 6PM with this ad. Cail 
Linda's, 965-1066 or 965— 5535. 














LOLITA 


THIS YOUNG LOVELY 
BLONDE CAN'T WAIT TO 
MEET YOU. CALL 


266-0762 























THREE NEW MASSEUSES 
AT LINDA'S 
Our hour long total body massage 
is better than ever. Convenient 
loc. Open 7 days 9-9. Call Linda's, 
965-1066 or 965-5535. 
















Suzie will take you to Plato's Sw- 
ing Club in NYC. 201-568-1539. 













RELAX & ENJOY 
HI CALIBER GENTS: FOR 
THAT SENSUOUS 
TOUCH IN QUIET 
LUXURY! 
PLEASE CALL LORRINE 


367-5937 





0861 ‘L AYWANY? ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSO@ SHL 

















French massage by Candy. In or 
out. Call anytime 262-5183. 


Luxurious massage Boston. Out- 
calls only. 232-3391. 









Ron/ Russ. together/alone 266- 
2932 













GENTLEMEN 
PLEASE 


Relax and enjoy a mas- 

sage in a lovely South 

Shore apt. We offer 

movies, stockings and 

garters. 

344-5630 : 



























Let a pretty girl massage away 
your troubles. Bos. & Camb. Out- 
calls only 262-2299 











MISTRESS 
JOANNE IS GOING 
BACK TO FT. 
LAUDERDALE 


Gents who are 
interested in domin- 
ence, humiliation, 
S&M, B&D, and leather 
— a call to me will let 
you act out all your fan- 
tasies. 
LAST 4 DAYS 






















$10 hr. exp pro./Peter 876-4435 


MUSIC MAKERS 
STUDIOS 


Offering quality instruction. 
Guitar, Piano, Sax, Flute, 
Clarinet, Recorder, Trumpet, 
Bass, & Drums. Private les- 
sons. Ensembles, jazz, rac’, 














THE NEW SCHOOL 


OF CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC 


Jazz ¢ Rock ¢ Classical « 
Dance ¢ Full/Part Time 
Diploma Program Credits 
‘l| Transferrable All instru- 
ments - voice - theory - song- 
writing - monthly enrollment - 
scholarships and grants avail- - 
} abie ' 


NEW SCHOOL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
21 Brookline Ave., 
Kenmore Sq., Boston 
267-4079 


a= - - 


LEARN 
GUITAR AT 
HOME 








You can learn to play 
the guitar at home with 
easy private lessons 
from John Maher. Be- 
cause John creates in- 
dividual lessons for 
each student there’s no 
wasted time or ex- 
pense. John will travel 
throughout the great- 
er Boston area, so call 
267-9334 today and 
start playing right 


recorder groups flute quar- |: 
tets. Beginners welcome. . 


Piano lessons & composition at 
your residence in Boston areas. 
Adults & children. 367-0011 


SINGING LESSONS w best 
— in town. All styles. 266- 


PRO DRUM STUDIO 
Study in a fully equipped stu- 
dio, all styles. Develop hands, 
reading and coordination. 
Latin perc. and ensemble 
playing. Free evaluation les- 














PIANO LESSONS 
Studies in jazz and classical. BM 
Berklee MM NewEng conserv. 
Near Harvard Square. Contact 
Gene 254-5162 First meeting 
Free. 





FLUTE CENTER 
of bodit WN * 


in the 
ae Year 
with Music ; 
Join our January 
Group Lessons. 


Call for brochure. 








away. 








PIANO/SYNTHESIZER 
SCM teacher with loads of recor- 
ding, playing, and teaching exp 
seeks serious students who need 








son. 
Call 965-2985 


and 
Contemporary 
Taught By 


Tom Boss 


xperienced in all styles 





arrett, Corea, Tyner, 
vans, McPartland, 
awinul, Hancock. 

Theory & all chord 


mprovisation — reliable 
method 
erformance classes 


, 


All levels accepted 
Boston location 
FREE 
STUDIO 
CONSULTATION 
Call 
Tom Boss 
367-9229 


395 A Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 02146; 277-0000 











J OBS WANTED 


Homemaker to an elderly gent. 60 
yr. of age trans. in Boston area 65 
per week. Box 4117. 


hica 


SERVICES 


KENMORE SQ. 
LEGAL CLINIC 


General Practice Including: 
@ CRIMINAL CASES 
® DIVORCES 
® ACCIDENT CASES 
@ LANDLORD-TENANT 

At Reasonable Rates 
Call Atty. Forman 
267-4840 
520 Commonwealth 


Ave. 


























Litigate Pro se. Disbarment, 
civil/consumer rghts antitrust 
equality seminars. Leader wins 
cases. SASE, Box 689 Falmuth 
02541. 








Uncontested divorces. $150.00 
Call Atty Mark Shaw 523-8070 


M ASSAGE 


Outcall servicing No Shore & So 
Shore areas 24 hrs. 588-3983. 

















Free massage Porn movie by WM 
35 for males 18-23 Call versatile 
Jeff 877-6380 Relax your muscles 
Serious call only 





Body-builder will massage men 
only. Call anytime, 625-7256 





Sensuous massage 262-4417 out. 


RELAX & ENJOY 
Call Lacey now 367-3454. 


HOLIDAY 
ENJOYMENT 


Really like to experience 
something sexy — Hi, lovely 
brunette, slim, gorgeous pre- 
op transexual. Totally relax- 
ing massage — in privacy. 


266-1430 


COME PLAY WITH 
US 
AT 
BACHELORS 
QUARTERS II 
HEALTH CLUB 


PROFESSIONAL 
MASSAGE 
for MEN BY WOMEN 
SAUNA, GAME ROOM, 
THERAPEUTIC 
WHIRLPOOL 
RELAXING LOUNGE 
WIDE SCREEN T.V. 


25 BRGAD ST. 
PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
(401) 728-6310 
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Appointments Wed. thru Sat. 
266-8962 


21 yr old class lady will give 
massage in her private apt 11 am 
till 4 pm. Call 367-5868. 











Fenway Pk GWM Paul 267-1410. 


S&M massage by GWM 267-1410 
GWM DANA 536-0938 


MANDALA 








TOTAL BODY 
MASSAGE 


MASTERCHARGE AND 
VISA 
NOW ACCEPTED 
Where the Supreme Art of 
Relaxation Is Practiced. 
Newton: open 7 days, 9-9 
9 66 


965-5535 


What you want is what you get 
lovely & exciting 344-2960 out. 











If you're a W/couple wanting a 
discreet, sensual massage/get- 
together call this decent looking 
WM. Call Steve 266-2746 


MASSAGE 
Men get your MASSAGE at 
ELFIE’S GARDEN OF EDEN. 
Expert Swedish, Powder, or 
Russian Oakleaf Massage. 
Unlimited use of sauna and 
steam room. Come to 64 Mid- 
diesex Tpk., Burlington of 
call: 72-8660 
New Hours: Mon.-Sat. 
11 a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 
| Ask for our EVERYDAY SPECIAL 


and FREE LAS VEGAS 
VACATION 

















21 yr old class lady will give erotic 
massage in her private apt 11am 
til 4pm Mon thru Fri for nite ap- 
pointment call 7pm till 8pm Call 
Linda 367-5868 
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Hi, I'm Peter, This ad is a free 
massage offer but it is ONLY 4 a 
discreet 18-20 yr old, well bit, cute 
boy! I'm a BiWM with a lux apt on 
the T (Camb) Nervous? I'll know 
how to relax & handle u! | hve 
movies! Call only if 18-20. 625- 
6245 now 





SWEET TRANSEXUAL 


The finest Pre-Op Transexual 
of Boston is back from Florida 
I am here to please, tease and 
your worries. away 
at my lovely private 


massage 
Call me 
apt 





266-4060 


MASSAGE 
With me 266-4207 11-5pm 











elaxation 
“Ketreat 


“One of New England’s 
plushest clubs.”’ 


. luxury for gentleman 

Fifteen masseuses. Major 
credit cards accepted. Im- 

erial body annointment and 

ubble baths, mineral springs 
whirlpool. Finnish Hot Rock 
Sauna. Ultraviolet tanning 
lamps, relaxation lounge, and 
complimentary beverage and 
massage. Let the games begin!!! 


$7 off between 10 am-12 noon 
Open 10:00 a.m.-1:00 a.m. 


7 days a week. 
212 Central St. 
Downtown Lowell. 
Call 159-0191, Park 
on Hurd Street. 


vai 


4, 


. Z 
he. 











The cold air has gotten to you? 
Call 566-3694. 


Firm N Foxy 9-6 S-S 262-2265 








Full body massage by good Jook- 
ing GWM 227-7872. Jim 


;— “THE ULTIMATE” — 
SAVE $5 BEFORE NOON 
WE KNEAD YOU 
The Touch That Relaxes 
STEAM-SAUNA 
WHIRLPOOL 
1675 MASS. AVE., 
CAMBRIDGE 547-9179 
WIDE SCREEN TV 














Busty blue-eyed blonde just can't 
get enough. Available for fun & 
games. Luscious bubble baths & 
massages. Must be mature 
businessmen. Call Francina. 774- 
533). 


Sensuous massage. Outcalls 
available - 734-8346. 








GWM will massage men 247- 
1660, Joe anytime versatile dis- 
creet 


PLEASURE SEEKERS 
Experience an exciting erotic 
massage by one of our 
shapely, well-endowed young 
ladies. At your convenience: 
Hotel, Office, or Home. 

For Appointment Call: 
262-7825 
266-8897 

All calls will be verified. 

Open 10 a.m. to 3 a.m. 

Outcall Service Only! 

EXTRA!! COUPLES 
ACCOMMODATED 


Moos 


Masc well endow Dick 262- §513. 




















KEVIN. 266-4885 


Tony and Greg.. -266- 8521. 


Black photographer needs 
models for nude contest for $$. 
Call Gary 296-2493 





Class photo assignment- need 
teen and pre-teen female figure 
models before January 10th, 
1980. Will negotiate expenses. 
Write Elaine, PO Box 184, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. 





Model Beacon Hill 19 Cincut call ‘ 


Peter 523-2085 
JACK 267-4925. 


Misicx 
INSTRUMENTS 














4 - _ _66*-9798 


THE INSTRUMENT " 
EXCHANGE 


Wants to buy used Fender,’ 
Gibson, Martin, etc. guitars.' 
Also used saxes, amps, and 
keyboards. Check our prices 
on new & used instruments. 








~——= 





Lawrence electric-acoustic piano, 
real strings & hammers, portable, 
very versatile. $475. MXR flanger 
$90. 749-3662 


EL SUPREMO P.A. 
State of the Art plus. All JDL slots, 
horns, bins, x-overs, paid $2300 
at EUCo. Asking $17. Brand new 
must sell. 783-3861. 


TEAC A-2340 
4 channel SIMUL-Sync stereo 
tape deck. Three heads, 4-track 








4-channel and 2 channel, stereo 

or mono. 7” reels, 7% ips 4 yrs 

old, very good condition Firs $500 

cash takes it. Call Tom at 367- 

9229. 

- PETILLO GUITARS | 
of Boston 

BUY — SELL 

TRADE 

TOP DOLLAR PAID 

1106 Boylston St. 


536-3013 











Sound City elec. piano. Mint con- 
dition, w/sus. ped..bass/harps 
$350. 227-5923. 


HENRY F. MILLER recond, 
superb tone & action, gd for 
serious musician. $900. Call 522- 
7604. 








KAY BASF viol, good condition. 
Sounds great. $350 or best offer. 
Must sell. Please call btwn 9am & 
5pm 895-6509 


FENDER Twin w cover, wheels 2 
SRO 12” speakers gloss wood 
finish. $425 firm. Sturdy trunk 
foam lined $20. 6pm-8am 322- 
6887 


Peavey Deuce, 2 12” speakers, w/ 
automix, phase shifter and 
reverb, $300. Martin 00-28C 
classical guitar, 10 yrs old, $300. 








key, hardly used, excellent cond. 
$400 or BO. Call Ann 337-4310 or 
337-4700. 


GIBSON 335. Cherry, mint condi- 
tion w hardshell case. $395. Call 
Gill 569-4914 after 5 pm 








Fender Dual Showman, 2 JBL 
120's, excellent condition, never 
used professionally. $395. Call 
Kelvin 783-6541 days, 899-1982 
nights. 


S.V.T. cabs. w/8-10" spkrs in 
each. Ex cond. $900. call Gary 
anytime. 617-623-0635. 





Tascam model 5A mixer, 8-in 4- 
out, ult input patching flex. 1 yr 
old, exc cond orig packaging 
$1400 or BO. 774-0218. 





2 speaker cabinets w/15"” JBL's 
model D140F-One is Fender 
Bassman other is 14x41 %x24% 
w/wheels. $225 each 787-1319. 





CRUMAR Elec piano $500. 
Ampeg V-4 w/4-12 bottom $500. 
Acoustic bass amp $700. All in 
exc. cond. Call Jerry aft. 6. 588- 
1039. 


Marshall 100 watt 4 X 15, $575. 4 
keyboards and 2 amps in need of 
minor repair. Prefer package 
deal. Call Dave 12-6pm 784-7116. 








Rebuilt Oecker grand piano, an- 
tique rosewood, concert size. 
Best offer over $2400, worth mor. 
524-2697. 





NOW TWO 
LOCATIONS! 


250 Cabot St., 
Beverly, MA. 


185 Water St. 
Exeter, N.H. 


COSTANZO’S 
WORLD OF MUSIC 











“ 


Guild F-50 acoustic guitar w case 
$525 or B O. Yamaha 50-112 for 
$200. VT-22 (no speakers) $175. 
Call Mike 328-5630 or 479-9194. 


GREAT GUITAR BUYS 
Gibson Six String Acoustic: Exc 
cond, great sound w/case—$285 
or BO; and, Univox Elec 2 hum 
PUS brand new/sounds great 
w/case sac $145. 537-0626. 


GUITAR 
One Gibson Hummingbird Deluxe 
exc. cond. with hardshell case 
$400 or BO. Call 367-2232 mor- 
nings. 


Hammond M-3 with Leslie, $1100. 
Baldwin “ grand, excellent $4500. 
Whitehall organ B O. Guitar 
chord, mic snakes. 321-1017. 














Gibson L55 excellent condition 
gold plated dual humbuckings 
mother of pearl inlay sunburst red 
$600 or best offer 236-4152 


sunburst finish 2 humbucking PU 
brass hardware gold plating mint 
cond. $500 or BO. Epiphone 
acoustic guitar, $100. 964-6326. 


YAMAHA portable organ, YC 45- 
D, excellent condition. $1700. 
RVS elec. synthesize Leslie spkr 
$400. Call, 245-9432. 








Must sell! Emerson upright pno 
$300 neg; Roland synth. 
w/presents; Elka string machine; 
all exc. cond., Mary: 482-3593 W; 
232-8465 H. 


ACOUSTIC MOSSMAN 
Mint cond guitar w hardshell case, 
other accessories $500. Larry L at 
661-2974 leave msg. 


PIANOS 


We Want Your Piano — Old or 
New — Any Condition — 
Immediate Pick Up — Top 
Dollar 








739-2200 776-6475 


HAKMONINM 
PIANOS 


























A BIGGER SALE! 


5-50% OFF 


Everything in the store — Thursday thru Saturday 


50% OFF Running Shoes, NEW BALANCE Shoes, CONVERSE Shoes, Hiking 


Shorts, SIERRA CLUB CALENDARS, Selected Books, Ski Jackets by CAMP 7 (seconds), 
ALPINE Products, Vests, Wool Hat/Sock Combinations, Down Mittens, “237” GORETEX 
Jackets (seconds), more. 


25% OFF Everything else in the shop! Including ROLLEI Cameras. 


The Outback Shop >}, 








362 Trapelo Road, Belmont, 484-1663 





Yamaha YC10 port organ: 4 oct 
with Leslie stimulator $375. MXR 
phase 100 phase shifter $600. 
MXR envelope filter $25. Dear- 
mond vol ped $18. Call John after 
4 862-3672 


GIBSON JAZZ GUITAR 
Howard Roberts Custom Model. 
Mint condition $550 with case in 
the evenings 244-1074 Keep try- 
ing. 


CUSTOM INSTRUMENTS © 
AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 
Stop by with your tnstrument 
and play through some of the 
finest amps and effect de- 
vices available including 
products by Alembic, Cer- 
win-Wega, Gauss, Altec, and 
more 


K&L PROAUDIO ‘* 
75 N. Beacon St., Watertown 


926-6100 . 
‘Musicman HD1300RB bass or 
uit amp $325. Acoustic 301 cab 
250 call Jon 527-2641. 


$$$$$ for Guitars and Amps. Best 
deals - largest stock. RECORD 
GARAGE 354-8870. 


PLUSH Guatar amp 365 watts two 
15 inch JBLS reverb tremelo 2 
chmi gold sparkle padding tube 
covers exc cond $400 firm extrs 
call Justin eves 666-8740 


PIANO 
TUNING & 
REPAIR 
Rebuilding 
Refinishing 
Moving ¢ Storage 
e Buying ¢ Sales 
Rentals ¢ 24 Hour 
Service 
‘Reasonable Rates 

e 7 Days A Week 


Call J.D. Furst & Son’ 
PIANO COMPANY 
BOSTON 
267-4079 









































Both are in exc. cond. Moving- 
need $$. Rick 329-0290 





Kustom 200 bass amp - 2 15” 
speakers - 100 watts rms - plus 
cases - excellent cond $350. Call 
Don 481-6884. 


‘76 GIBSON G-3 BASS 
Black 3 pick-up maple nck Itwght, 
good sound w/case. Asking $275, 
236-1152. 








Floor effects console contains 
Echoplex, foot switch, flanger, 
wah-wah, tone machine, fuzz, 
volume tone pedal, AC power 
supply, removeable cover w foam, 
Black finish & extras. 6 pm-8 am 
322-6887 


- PIANOS 








Boston 
Portsmouth 
Miami 
Sales - Service 


Pianos bought, consign- 
ment, rentals, moving, fi- 
nancing, flea market $99 and 
up, Grands, uprights, spi- 
nets, antiques, new, recondi 
fioned, rebuilt, hundreds of 
vintage pianos. Compare ou 
lowest prices.: Steinways, 

‘Mason Hamiins, etc. Guaran- 

teed workmanship, plus full 

rebuilding services at rea- 
sonable rates. 

J.D. Furst & Son 
21 Brookline Ave. 
Kenmore Square 

Boston, Ma 267-4079 

7 days a week 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 























Farfisa VIP600 port organ-piano, 
2 manual, drawbars, perc, strings, 
bass, loaded, cases. Fine cond. 
$900 or B.O. 603-424-6834. 


GENEINHARET FLUTE 
French keys, solid silver, low b 








DJ moving south. Must sell full 
console: Pioneer mixer-6 
channel, 2 Lab 400 turntables, 
Front load cassette deck, PES56 
Shure Mike. Kustom PA & 
lighting. Records, disco bails in- 
cluded. Equipment worth $4500, 
asking $3500 or BO. View 
evenings by appointment. 603- 
889-5912, Nashua, N.H. 





Slingerland 5 pc drum set, $450. 
Fibes 5 pc set, brand new w 
hardwr $650. Set of 2 Congas 
$250. 16” Zil crsh $60. Ludwig 
Bongos on stand $85. Zil cym 22” 
$80. Slingerland cocktail drum w 
cym $160. Technics cassette 
stereo $175. Call 965-2985. 


ASCAP Publisher wants new 
material. Have good contacts. 
Rock, soul, c&w. Sycamore, 19 
Hawthorne, no.2, Newton, MA 
02166. 


KEYBOARDS ETC. 
Baldwin elec. piano, Crown D150, 
acoustic keyb. mixer, Arp AXXE, 
Syn., Leslie 147 RV, Farfisa org, 
spkrs., 67 BUS, Call 603-357- 
0636. 


Shure Vcl. Master PA w/columns 
$450. Also Al Tec. A7 bins+ 
horns-PSV. CRSOVER-ONE horn 
has blown diaphram as is $400 
323-6559 


ROLAND Synthesizer w stand exc 
cond. $425 firm. Acoustic guitar w 
case, good action & cond. $120. 
6am to 8am 322-6887. 

















THE PIANO 
BUYER 
Pianos bought and sold. | pay 
top money for pianos. Call 
J.D. Furst. 


267-4079 











Martin Sigma DR7 w/case $135 
Randall 30w w/reverb $110 Stax 
SR5 Electrostatic $110. Brian 354- 
6259 Iv message 


ORGAN & LESLIE 
A Farfisa VIP600 organ & Leslie 
760 both fully equiped. Vry gd 
cond. 1-5yrs old must sell immed. 
$1000 firm. 933-8696. Gd deal! 


TAPCO 61000ERB 14 ch 575 2 
horns $185. JBL Bass bins $400pr 
$774 for 4 Dan at 625-0790. 
Cortez 12 string $150. 


1 Ampeg S.V.T. amp head. 2 











Slingeriland all chrome 24” bass 
14” 15” mt toms 20” fir tom 
Rogers snare 15” 18” 20” Zildjians 
hvy duty stands hard shell cases 
trap etc. very powerful set $1200. 
Call Ted 374-4639 





New Sigma D-28 acoustic guitar 
list price $230. Plus extra hard 
case List price $75. Both for $225 
or best offer 536-3527. 


Gibson 335, $650.00. Gibson 
Fretless Bass $400.00 or best 
offer. 787-2251. 


Fender Jazz $250 50s Gibson 
EBO $200 Sunn 200s top 2 Sunn 
Bottoms 4 15” JBLs $500. Will sell 
seperately. 536-6123 aft 6. 


Acoustic 470 amp 300W Marshall 
cab 810's Acoustic 301 cab 1 18” 
all prices neg. Great equipment. 











648-2552. 





Piano & Furniture 
MOVERS 


STORAGE & 
BUYERS 


LOW RATES 


24 
HOUR 
SERVICE 


7 Days A Week 
LICENSED & INSURED 


Danielle Movers 
Inc. 
267-4079 











EMC P.A. 6 inputs, reverb, 2 cabs, 


w 2-12” & horns. Good condition, 
$325. Hohner acoustic guitar HG 
310 exc cond. $175. Rich at 592- 
9536 AM. 


Kawaii grnd piano 5'2 1 yr old 
plays + sounds much better than 
Yamaha. Gibson L6S custom 
neck better than new. 566-7734. 








ibanez artist: mahogany body 24 
frets maple neck ebony fngrbrd 





1967 Gibson Byrdiand, exc cond, 
sun burst, all stock, orig owner, 
$950. Stoughton, call 344-3704. 


Fender Deluxe Reverb w 12” JBL” 
brand new compact, powerful 
crystal clear. $300. Road 220 lead 
amp 4-12” spkrs. $190. Cail 625- 
0176. 


BIAMP CROSSOVER 
Active mono crossover model 
M2V. Used 3 times. Sounds great. 
Excellent cond. Under warranty. 
$95. After 10pm-738-9535. 











PROFESSIONAL 
AUDIO EQUIPMENT 


For studios, sound reinforce- 
ment, musical instruments, 
bars, and discos. We sell & 
service top name equipment 
at rock bottom prices. Also do 
custom design work. 





Call (617) 926-6100 
Ask for PRO AUDIO 











Pre CBs Rogers drums Cham- 
pagne Pearl, very good condition. 
Four pieces some hardware incl. 
$400 or best offer. 536— 6369. 





PA System. elim. cabs, commun. 
L&S horns with 8 piezo tweeters. 
Traynor head. Mikes & stand 
$750. Bob 828-7032. 


TASCAM 40-4 
With DX-4 noise reduction. $1500. 
Sound workshop 1280-B studio 
console. $2300. Teac A2300sx 
reel $350. Sound workshop 242A 
reverb. $300. Call John at: 755- 
3797. 


JBL 4560 cabs loaded with Altec 
4218H spkrs $250 ea. Multidriver 
mid & tweeter arrays giant Bose 
901 design. $600 Call 449-2788 


Rick 4001 natural exc cond 1% yrs 
old, about $500. Will consider 
trade for less. Call Paul aft 4pm 
Wed. Merry X-Mas! 666-2131. 


* A SMALL but growing piano store. 
Harmonium quality reconditioned 
pianos include full warranty, free 
delivery, home tuning & benches. 
Long-term service pian & financ- 
ing available. Open 7 days. 


HARMONIN| 


pA ing HA Allston PIANOS 




















“Classifieds 


are having a 


department 
Place your holiday advertising at 
special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 


Occur 


MIND OVER MATTER 
Get what you want thru the 
greatest secret in the world. 
(hynosis required). 776-7976. 


Bar 


CASINO 
de MONTE CARLO 


wants your next party or event 
to be a sure bet. Our quality 
handcrafted gaming tables in- 
clude dice, blackjack, rou- 
lette, acey-deucy, wheels of 
fortune, hazard, & many 
more. For rental information 
call Glen: 


593-1673 


Want to add a touch of class 
to your party’? hire an experienc- 
ed bartender to prepare the 
drinks.’ Call Frank at 862-9286 


me CTHE BOSTON @ 
Phoenix 
Classifieds 
are having a 


PARTY 


department 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Supply Stores - 
Liquor Outlets - 

Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Performing Groups - 
etc. 

Place your holiday advertising at 

special rates with Rick at 


267-1234 


HOLIDAY PARTY? Delight your 
guests with a personable 
professional MAGICIAN and 
JUGGLER. Shows for adults and» 
children. Accomadating & flexible 
terms. Mike Marvell 524-1489. 















































C 536-0420 
all early for specified delivery time 
GREAT FOR PARTIES 
For 2 or 
PARKING 
For Patrons in Somerset Garage 
390 Comm. Ave., Boston 








EVENTS: Celebrations, art events, 
enviromental art-all aspects- 
planning, coordination, tecnical. 
Jeff Mauzy, 864-4999. 


FOLKSINGER-COMEDIAN w un- 
ique well polished act (& 3 TV 
appearances) seeks bookings 
and management. Howie New- 
man 327-0121 436-4600 








Do you need a band for New 
Years Eve? Cancellation has 
made available one of Boston's 
best Rock&Roll bands. Call 337- 
4832. 


FUTURISTIKSI! 
Will demonstrate/ teach all forms 
of Disco in our studio or at your 
event. Make your party a 
memorable one, Carol 567-2588 


od Taught at parties 625- 
THE TELEPHONES 
ARE COMING 


Warn your friends & neighbors. 

















yack Ors 

MUSIC MUSEUM 
[Bostons most exp. mobile 
|D.J. has music for every oc- 
casion. Choose from 10,000 
records dating back to early 
50s thru present day hits. Pro- 
fessional sound equipment, 
dynamic light show, very rea- 
sonable rates and non-stop 
music. Weddings a specialty 
Call Jack McCoy's Music Mu- 
seum al\787-2282 




















Mr. C's House of Oldies. Original 
1950’s-60’s old Rock&Roll 78's 
and 45’s record shows. Have 
oldies will travel. Call Mr. C 567- 
4565. 


SHAZAM 
A catering - service, gourmet hors 
d'oeuvres, B. Tobin 237-0120 or 
B. Kneeland. 275-6822 
ROCK IN THE 80s 

At Phil in Phlash & Elegance New 
Years Eve Decade Party with 
LaPeste, Maps & Neighborhoods. 
100 Mass Ave Tennis Up 5th floor 
located on corner of Newbury & 
Mass Av Adms $5 Beer & Champ 





Complete Party 
Packages 
for groups of all sizes 
* hot/cold hors d'oeuvres ¢ 
cold cuts ¢ hot dishes ¢ large 
portions * top grade meat ¢ 
salads ¢ desserts * beverages 
¢ garnishes ¢ all paper 
products, utensils « even the 
ice! 
ORDER NOW! AVOID THE 
LAST-MINUTE RUSH! WE'VE 
GOT THE PERFECT PARTY 
FOR YOUR BUDGET. 
Kenmore Market Deli/ 
Pizza Pad 


In the heart of Kenmore Sq. 
Boston Delivery Available 


536-0559 











RSON 
TO PERSON 


Attr JW 50 sks wrm, com- 
passionate, frndly, & cultured JM. 
Must travel to home in VT. Send 
phone no to Box 4130. 





A-1 JM 32 w Eur overtones 
desires friendship of unconv 
woman (20s). I’m tall, ath, gd Ikng, 
w a motley of interest (music, 
travel, martial-arts, pol-Mid East). 
PO Box 181 Newton 02166 





DJM age 31, artist, financially in- 
dependent, enjoys good food, 
long walks, music, and cultural 
activites seeks intelligent, caring, 
supportive, marriage-minded 
woman with similar interests. Box 
4110. 


GWM 20 5’9 140 Ibs brwn hr & 
eyes, prep, warm, caring, discr 
sks person of similar age & in- 
terests for true friend & poss 
relationship. Send letter & dis- 
creet way to meet to Box 4100. 


SINCERE GWM WISHES 
to meet a true sincere friend. 
GWM 382, prof employed, living on 
Beacon Hill. Let’s share the 
holidays Box 57 Dorch 02122 











GWM 27 5'8 145 sincere honest 
Hvd. educ, teaches in Cambridge, 
seeks to meet genuine + in- 
teresting gay people. Box 3922 





I'd like to hear from attr, tall slim 
intel well-adjusted F 25-33. Am at- 
tr, educ, successful, prof SWM 35. 
Why not answer right now? Box 
4046. 


SWM handsome 5'5 strong build 
22. Many interests incl mus 
(classical jz funk raga N. India) 
b/room dance yoga. BA prof non- 
smoker. Serious but humorous, 
happy, int, energetic Sk attr warm 
SWF 20-25 for frndshp/romance. 
Res Box 53 Needham 02192. 








Looking for somebody special? 
So am I! This petite lovable attr 


40ish DJF sks her exciting male 
counterpart. Box 4036. 





Free Jewish dating serv. needs 
more males, age 30-39 only! Lots 
of fems want to meet U. Send 
stamped env-PO Box 154 Revere 


SWM 33 6’5” coll bkgrnd wishes 
to meet SWF 22-30 5'8 or taller. | 
enjoy athletics of all kinds, dining, 
photo, ocean, music, party. Abov 
avg looks, intell. Like dn to earth 
type w/class. Sim int? Pls cont. 
Photo nice. No smoke or kinky. 
Box 4086 


Gay & 20? A warm understanding 
gay man in his 20's needs your 
companionship. Box 4075. 











Scorpio Santa brn hr blue eyes 
ath build enjoys sports, dncing, & 
music sks attr lady who is sinc, 
fun-iving & giving 22-30. Please 
respond to Santa Box 4099. 


WASP SM 44 seeks F for a well 
balanced relationship. I’m 6'2 190 
art health philos minded with 
modern goals & aspirations. Box 
4097 








W bachelor age 40 likes to dine 
out, movies, take drives. Looking 
for companionship Box 4115 





South Shore-I’'m single 28 year 
old Eng | enjoy movies, sports 
music corvettes Just bought a 
lakefront home and am looking to 





SWM 40s gdikng sks attr F. Am 
very active and like music, dan- 
cing, dining-out and many 
more activities. Write to Box 3608. 





WM 39 would like to meet WF for 
occassional dining dancing and 
soft music. Let's start the year 
together. Write Box 126 at 104 
Charles St Boston 02114 


Would u talk, drink, drive around 
disco wth me at nite? I'm GWM 19 
ul live in the Camb-Boston area. U 
only hve2b my friend? Box 4162. 


WOMEN 
I'm a Gay Woman who is pretty, 
sweet & kind, looking for another. 
I'm 28, intelligent, enjoy music, 
gd. peo., sincerity, love, romance 
& hanging out at home more than 
any bar scene. I'm finding it dif- 
ficult to meet another woman for 
sharing, caring & fun. It’s hard to 
know where they're at. If you think 
we'd get along write me, please 
incl. photo. Box 4031. 


Persons 


APOLLOS HAVEN 
New swingers club on Bostons 
waterfront. For info $1 SASE Ap-p 
ollos Haven, 80 Boylston St. Suite 
618, Boston 02116 

















together my only hopes are for: us 
to remain as one , forever; others 
to reach our level ‘of happiness; & 
the world to recognize your 
music-it's a long way to the top, 
but with the talent you've got, your 
own private elevator is waiting. 
Please never change your very 
special ways. Your loving J.A.P.- 
Bob. 





coe 
ted & carole’s 


ad 


INVITES YOU TO OUR 
FIRST LOUNGE 
SOCIAL JAN 12 1980 


CALL FOR INFO 
SEE DATING 











SEX COUNSELING 
Private sessions available if possi- 
ble, self-addresed sta ed 
envelope Box 3644. 





So NH-Lawrence-Haverhill area 
30 yr old attr BIM wants gd Ikng 
18-24 Bi or GM for ski, fun & sex, 
no fems, gd body. Photo if possi- 
ble, will ans all. Box 4116. 


BLACK MALE 

Start 1980 differently meet some 
one new this 41 yr old college 
grad 5'10 warm sincere male 
seeks female to share a new 
direction thtr din out travel No 
drugs if sincerity & kindness still 
turn you on then pls respond 
photo ifposs will ans Box 4137 








Married white M 27 wishes to 
meet married or single Fs for sex. 
PO Box 86 Billerica 01862 








If you're a discriminating hi 
calibre man seeking a 
pleasurable discreet encounter 
this bright attr WF with a lovely 
body, a lively libido & inventive 
mind wid like to hear from you. 
Absolute discretion assured. Box 
4125. 

GWM 5’ 410 trim+nt+clean 40 prot 
bkgd sks sim 20+ str app discr 
for comp/rel. Sinc luv to give nd 

sm. Write dtis/pix 
ont no. Hav vaca pl S.ME. Lts 


YOUNG SWEDISH BiM 
Attr vry wi hung 21 yr bind blu 
eyes 6’ 165 sks Bi cpls for hot 3- 
way fun. I'm submissive, discreet, 
& lively any time of day. Phone 
num please. Box 371 W. Kingston, 
Ri 02892. 


BiF slaves any race wanted by 
hairy masc WM 24 for uninhib fun 
role reversal too Lets talk J.P.O. 
653 Attleboro Ma 02703 | am kind 
considerate non smkr Pic phone a 
must all ans 





RIMSON TRAVEL 


CRIMSON TRAVEL SERVICE HAS oo VALUES 











ee 


LUCAYAN BAY 
PRINCESS TOWER 
XANADU BEACH HOTEL 


Includes r/t jet, transfers, 
dbl. occ. *plus tax 


First Available January 26 
Money-Saving Charters! 
Weekly Sat. Departures to FREEPORT Sasi $359 


HOLIDAY INN, Feb. 19 & 26, March 25 
7 nights hotel, tips, and more! Rates are p.p. 
AIR ONLY — $189 — $4 Bahamas Departure Tax! 


$399-$499 


$499 
$329° 


L 


L-! China Adventure 


with Dave Maynard and Julia Low 
MARCH 8-26, 1980 


CALL NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 
RESERVE NOW! SPACE IS LIMITED! 


7 


, 








CURACAO 


AY 


b, ¥\ Ss 


. - : 





MARTINIQUE 


CARTAGENA 
SANTO DOMINGO 
5>>n, ACAPULCO 
~ §T. MAARTEN 


’\ 
$349.95-$549.95 


*459-°479 

*399 
*445-°545 
*949-*739 
*6 19-5699 





Includes r/t jet, accom. & more! 
Plus tax & service | 





( Reserve now for winter while space lasts! -- 
MONEY-SAVING CHARTERS 


Montego Bay 
$369-$399 ‘ 


Includes round trip air on Pan Am charter, 7 niahts accommodations at the 
\ HOLIDAY INN, transfers and more! Plus departure taxes y 











742-8500 272-2600 868-2600 


2 Center Plaza 
Gov. Center 


BOSTON MALL 


BURLINGTON 


39 Boylston Street 
Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE 


472-4100 
8 Granite Street 
Quincy Center 
QUINCY 


581-6200 
392 Paradise Road 
Vinnin Square 
SWAMPSCOTT 


965-4600 
294 Wainut Street 
Newtonville Center 
NEWTONVILLE 


263-9500 
69 Great Road 
Route 2A 
ACTON 








meet SWF for a long term 
relationship. Box 4135. 

Sking concerned (ecology civil 
rights) SWF who is sailor writer- 
editor Eastern Mass. humorous 
slim intelligent no drugs Box 
4154. 

GWM 18, brown hair, blue eyes 
seeks friends for dining-out, 
sports, theater, & travel. Sincere 
only. Box 4156. 


OLDFASHION GIRL 
Wanted by WM 33 who believes in 
old style morals & attitude seek 
marriage minded girl with same 
ideals 1911 Brockton 02403 











SWF 25 short, attr, & full of life 
would like to meet attr Spanish M 
21-29 for romantic evenings. Una 
sonrisa, un beso y tu. Box 4157. 





Homely white Male no ties loves 
dining dancing theatre sports 
seeks Woman for happy times. All 
replies answered. Box 3924. 





SWM 23 new to Boston sks prof F 
25+ who can show me city and a 
sincere involvement into music, 
photography, & quiet times and 
willing to try new experiences. 
Send photo and phone. Box 4056. 





Attr chubby SJF 31 wants a new 
Jewish M 30-39 to start the new 
year right! Please b witty, intell, & 
kind. PO Box 183 Melrose 02176. 





GWM 24 new to Bost in need of 
friendship/companionship | am 
writer/art student/outdoor typ 
love ocean/moon sks sim Box 
4151. 





SW attractive happy zesty classie 
lady desires meeting single 55ish 
charming professional man able 
to laugh share and love. Box 
4124 





| am curious to meet my 
astrological counterpart who is a 
F born Dec 15, 1937 5:38 pm. 
Contact PO Box 289, E. 
Bridgewater. 





Asian-Am. prof M 31 seeks F 
friends. Into psych, philo, politics, 
art, martial arts, history, literature, 
urban issues Box 3549 





WM musician 32 wishes to meet 
creative female for friendship and 
sharing. Record on the way 
Please incl photo, description Box 
4095. 








Readers who wish to 
respond to a box 
should address their 
replies to Box 
367 Newbury St., 
ton, MA 02115. 


Bos- 











Gd Ikng GWM 28 artist looking for 
sincere relationship with right 
person who enjoys the arts, ap- 
preciates love & doesn't like bars. 
Box 4120. 





Transsexual Rap Group spon- 
soring an open meeting at 7:30 
pm, 739 Boylston St. Boston, 
Tues. Jan 8. All Transsexuals and 
concerned persons welcome. For 
info. call Marie 661-3855 





Relaxing massage free for women 
by honest and sincere Wh Male 
reply to Box 4019. 





SWM young 40's, prof, divorced 
unencumbered seeks female well 
adjusted, kind, non-smoker for 
very special relationship. Send 
photo & phone to Box 4127. 





Ext attr ed prof Boston Cple 34-25 
sk same for 1st swing exp. Pref 
1st timers; not nec. Box 311 104 
Charles St. Boston, M Ma. 


mt+share+trust+luv. All sinc rply 
ans. Box 4126. 
CROSS- _DRESSER 

I'm a BiWM, 6'2, 185 Ibs, good 
looking, brown hair & eyes. | want 
someone who will let me come to 
your place, wear sexy underwear 
& we'll enjoy each other. Box 
4121. 


SURROGATE THERAPY 

If sexual problems hinder your 
relationships with women, sex 
therapy by professionaly trained 
female surrogates offers 
assistance. For info. Box 2097 
MWM 49, tall & slim , inexp, look- 
ing for a very special person for 
first (hopefully lasting) Bi 
relationship. No drugs, etc. Box 
4122 





GALS! New Dating Service. Per- 
sonal, confidential & Discreet. 
Betty, Box 926, 166 W 21 st St. 
N.Y. N.Y. 10011 


Boston Area Men! Meet Hot Local 
Gals! Send SASE to: Penny, Suite 
926, 166 W. 21st St New York, 
N.Y. 10011 





Subm WM, 32, gd Ik ex-actor, 
warm, stimulating, fun-to-abuse, 
seeks F's (single, couple, groups) 
for role-playing, service, humilt., 
etc. Box 3648 





(PRIVATE | 
MAILBOXES 


D.L.D., 310 Franklin St., Bos- 
ton's original mail drop, es- 
tablished 1972, can meet your 
needs. 5 minute walk from 
Faneuil Hall/Quincy Market. 











Chubby BiF 28 ath M lover 37 sk 
fun cpl funtimes iks age(18) race 
wght etc unimportant, fun is! Bx 
106 N. Dighton MA, 02764 


Att mar WM 28 5’6 150 sks sim att 
WM for friend & 1st Bi exp Am 
nervous but eager-let's meet for a 
beer. Photo & phone ans Ist. 
Privacy assured. Waltham area. 
Pref no moust. Box 4119. 


JEREMIAH 
Thank you for five of the most in- 
credible months I've ever had. 
You've made my lonliness worth 
enduring and quest for true love a 
reality. As we enter the 1980's 








SUZY OR DEBORAH 
Two lovely young ladies N. Shore 
would like to make your acqua. 
Suzy is 5ft5 br. hair alluring br. 
eyes and a very sexy smile. 
Deborah is tall, slim very pretty 


and willing to appease your every | 


desire. Send letterhead or 
business card to Box 3877. 


SWM 24 57 140 gd Ikng well bit, 
have proj & films, Iking for female 
who would enjoy watching them 
with me. we discreet Box 4112. 


Couple wanted to help run Boston 
Swingers Club twice a month Ap- 
pollo’s Haven 80 Boylston St Suite 
618 Boston 


BiWM 25 gd ‘ong \ vry hot and. en- 
dowed 5’6” br hair/eyes. Seek 
gdikg yng (18+) M with tight sleek 
bdy & hot Send desc & phone Box 
4152 








BALD ISN’T 

BEAUTIFUL 
de JOJOBA ENERGIZER, the one 
you read about in Gentlemen's 
Quarterly, Glamour, American 
Hairdresser, even Family Circle - 
is the only jojoba product that 
eliminates sebum build-up which 
leads to dandruff, seborrhea, and 
baldness. Isn't it time you ‘ried it? 
Beware of the cheap imitations. In- 
sist on de JOJOBA ENERGIZER. 
You only have one chance to pre- 
vent your own baldness. At bette 
health food stores and unisex hair 
Stylists. 

JOJOBA PRODUCTS, 
Cambridge, (Importers) 











Please Put 
Return Addresses 
On All 
Envelopes So 
Classifieds May 
Be Returned 
In The Event 
They Are 
Not Clearly 
Readable 


PRIVATE PARTIES 
For discreet gents by invit only 
For info, $1 and SASE to CY366, 
400 Comm. Ave. Bostn, Ma. 
02215. 


SUPER ‘DE JOJOBA users who 
stopped hair loss or reversed 
baldness & have photos. | need 
you for local news story. Box 
3609. 











Lkng to mt any Latin Am. F 25-35 
Brazilian espec. S prof WM, 35, 
who has lived in South America. 
Box 4042 


SWM Libra slim 47 sks Fs 18-40 
for intimacy and good times in the 
New Year ahead discretion 
assured rep wt ph no Box 4069 


PETER BOX-3362 NOV 
13 PHOENIX 

Older Prof M Boston area would 
appreciate close companionship 
of mature 19 yr old saw your ad 
too late to write please respond 
no matter what want to talk with 
you. Box 4096. 


WM 18 5’8 wants a dominant 
female 18-23 to teach me all she 
knows about sex. Reply with 











phone and photo if possible Box 
4087 





Any woman needing help, drop a 
note to this successful easy-to- 
meet, executive for quick 
telephone response. Include a 
number and a best time to call. 
Box 4088. 


GWM tall handsome refined 
sincere quiet 43 smwt fem wants 
well bit stud any race 18-25 as 
lover friend for tong term. Have 
own place in Quincy. Please write 
Box 3950. 





Gdlkg WM 31 teacher of French & 
English looking for naughty, sexy 
WF for private instruction. Send 
photo & phone to Box 4092 





MARK Two7 


SWINGING COUPLES 
OCIALS 


Our socials are where New 
England's most congenial 
swinging couples come to 
make friends and have a fan- 
tastic evening. Next social is 
in Woburn, Jan. 12, 9 p.m. 


See DATING for phone 
P.O. Box 372 
North Billerica 01862 











| am seeking an older woman45- 
59. | was recently in Calif where | 
had an affair with an older woman 
and found out there is nothing like 
it and no turning back. | don’t go 
to bars so | thought | would try to 
Phoenix. | am looking for a stable. 
level-headed woman who is sen- 
sual, sincere and truly interested 
in a younger man for lover, friend 
and companion. | am a WM 6ft 
165, 36 yrs old, financially secure 

a casual dresser but neat who en- 
joys dining out, books, quiet 
times, and travel. All r 


eplies answered. Box 4166 


Attrac discreet SWM 38 swinger 
5°10 175 safe clean seeks F 
partners for adult fun. You should 
be 25-45 sexy uninhibited 
Straight couples for 3somes also 
invited to write Box 4164. 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

FELLOW BOSTONIANS 
To: Tommy, Ralph, Moe, Dick 
Roger & Bro. You all have made 
my 1979 the best ever!! | only 
hope 1980 is as wonderful too! 
Step-mother and auntie | miss 
hearing from you. Bill, Paxirides 
Simply put-lm Ikg 4A yunger gay 
friend 18+ who enjoys going out 2 
dinner as often as | do-MayB a 
movie2? im GWM prof 31 Box 
4161 

WORCESTER AREA 
SWM prof 26 seeks to meet 
bright, attractive WF22-30 to 
share good times. Pos lasting 
relationship. | enjoy winter 
weekends, movies, outdoors, din- 
ing out. No disco. Box 4163 


SM 33 5ft5 sk F who has it 
together stable mature and has 
magic to share and care no 
games PO Box 449 Boston, MA 
02102. 

LOVING WOMAN 
Sincere, single, never married 
handsome Aires/Pisces man witr 
secure job, 30, 6’. 200, brow: 
eyes & curly hair, very affec- 
tionate, loving, caring seeks 

utiful intelligent young adult 
voman with nice figure for 
friendship then marriage. She 
must be very affectionate, loving 
have some common interests & a 
nice personality. | enjoy the out- 
doors, traveling, dan: & many 
other things. Am gentile 
non-violent, considerate, hone 
br minded, forgiving. have 
gt pers 

like 

jrink , 
jality of 
life & in- 
sensual 

She 


onality & sense of 
children, don’t smot 
believe in God, & eq 
women. | want a nor 
timate deep love 
pleasure with one w 
can have friends de in- 
terests. Let's be rez Prefer 
Aquarius, Pisces Aries, or 
Taurus. Am white b ace or 
religion welcome. write 
soon and send phot ox 4146. 


ONE GOOD Wo MAN 
would Ike to mt her mat »r com- 
plement, if you're ou ere. | Ike 
‘Sex (when sincere) & Drugs & 
Rock & Roll’ Jazz, Films, gd. food, 
the Occult, hanging t home 
w/ gd. people, open min oving 
hearts & souls. But most of all 
Love & Romance. I'm 28, single, 
intellegent, vry sincere & peo. say 
I'm very pretty. Write me, but you 
must incl. a photo; it's weird 
enough meeting someone thru 
the mail, let alone not seeing 
them. Box 4030. 


ARE YOU 
OUT THERE? 


| am a very successful GWM, 40, 
tall, dark, gd. Ikng, with a heart 
that's overflowing. | am an ex- 
cellent chef, enjoy theatre, films, 
fine food, good & varied sex, peo- 
ple, laughter, warmth & good 
crazy times. It’s all much better 
w/that special person. If you are 
out there looking for me, 18+ , 
send a photo(a must), letter & 
phone number to Phoenix Box 
3430, 


Slim, very attr yng M, smart and 
hip, sexually skilled. and im- 
aginative, virile sks to warm up 
the winter in torrid 3-somes w/ att 
Cpis. Women also. Let's get down 
and walk the wild side. Box 4114. 
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Attr BiIWM 25, wil bit, wil end 
seeks same Dom bik or W, B&D. 
Day or eve. Send ph & ph to PO 
Box 16 Stratham, NH 03885. 


CLASSY LADY 

This handsome 35 yr old M, blue 
eyes, brown hair, in good shape, 
dresses well, business executive 
would like to meet an exciting, 
sensuous lady, possible Bi for his 
companion to Club Med in the 
Bahamas for a Feb vacation and 
possible long range relationship. 
Box 4129. 





I'd lov to watch a Bik Wht BiF 
make lov to my Str willing wife. 
Tele a must I’m sure you'll be hap. 
Box 4131. 

GAY? CALL NOW 
See Dating section-Steve. 


Curvy Blonde ex-showgirl 
currently finishing college would 
like 1. Only one kind considerate 
gentleman to have a relationship 
with. | am bright, witty, attractive & 
fun to be with. Am not into head 
games. Box 4132. 


WM 28 coll prof seeks WF for long 
gentle loving sex, cuddling & car- 
ing. Virgins welcome. Frank, Box 
718 Boston, MA 02102. 


OLDER MEN 

really turn me on. If you're over 40 
are selective successful tired of 
being hassied or rushed sk the ul- 
timate in erotic pleasures pis con- 
tact this lovely extraordinarily 
talented sensuous WF. Box 212 
Prudential Sta, Boston, MA 02199 
SWINGERS 
Parties for Cples & Sngi fems(Bi 
or str). SASE or phone to: Box 
CY366 400 Comm Ave. Boston, 
Ma. 02215. 

GENTLEMEN PLEASE 
SEE OUR AD UNDER MASSAGE 
FIRM BUT GENTLE 
This tall handsome well educ. 
Male wishes a sincere & sensitive 
long lasting and meaningful 
relationship with a Female who is 
beautiful of mind. Only after our 
compatability is proven in all 
areas will | then teach this special 
woman the joys of total boudoir 
submission, fantasy and highly 
creative erotica. Write Box 222, 

Newton 02159. 


FUN COUPLE 
Very attr. couple wishes to meet 
an attr. couple (age not important 
18+) to swing with and to also 
consider dating each other 
seperately. Photo would be nice. 
Box 94, Newton, MA 02159. 








How's your daily 10 & 10? 
LUMBER BARON 


in Boston often on business would 
like to establish a circle of pretty 
friends for limosine afternoons 
and evenings. Would you forward 
phone numbers & photographs 
kindly to Box 4108. 


Bi FEMALE WANTED 
Sexually liberated WCple. He is a 
sensitive musician and great 
lover. She att BiF ready and 
capable to please. This ad should 
be replied by a reliable pleasure 
seeker that would like close 
friends as well as lovers. PO Box 
1883 Brockton, MA. 


WANTED 
Intel Woman (Bi or Str) to help 
plan & host Swngrs parties for 
couples/Bi Fems. Reply CY 366 
400 Comm. Ave. Boston 02215. 
ALONE 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS? 
WHY? 
SEE MRS. SCOFIELD’S AD IN 
DATING 











SWM, 50, sks someone desiring a 
lifetime friend. Any age (18+), 
mar or S F or mature M. You 
decide as to how often we meet. 
Box 4111. 

SCOT ALIAS JASON 
Met you in Ft. Lauderdale - will 
help you as | did before. I'm Bill 
from Marquette, Mich. - contact 
me at Box 4091 

SAILING COMPANION 

GM 36 5'11 slim, smooth slightly 
fem fig, very attr, str appear, well 
educated prof, intel, affectionate, 
sensuous, perhaps more intuitive 
than log, seeks positive masc M 
40-50. Must have a passion for 
sailing cruising, and just messin’ 
about with bt. Box 4077. 

LEARN HOW TO BEA 
DOMINANT MISTRESS! 
New classes starting in Boston 
unique chance for Females only 
learn how to tantalize your 
securely bound slave & to use BD 
toys for maximum pleasure. M/F 
slaves toys well equipped 
playroom furnished to students 
(18+). Box 293, 118 Mass Av 

Boston 02115. 








Str WM 24 wy attr sk cpls into 3sm. 
Have X-films + proj, can travel 
day/eve. Also sk 3sm w 2 females. 
Box 97 Ashton, Ri 02864. 


GENTLE COUPLE 
Trim att BiWM exec 46 sks mature 
MF couple for erotic interludes 
based on trust thderness & disc. 
In todays dark times the value of 
intimacy warmth and caring are 
not lost. Lingerie, car 8mm film 
are fun. Lets have lunch & live & 
laugh. Box 3889 








Daytime pleasures. Handsome 6'2 
185 blue eyes dk biond sharp and 
clean WM 38 successful and con- 
siderate sks attr intelligent fun- 
loving F 18-50 anxious to share 
mutual smooth sensual 
pleasures. Music dancing and 
warm friendship. Boston to South 
NH. Letter of desires phone and 
photo please, Box 111 400 Comm 
Ave. Boston, Ma. 02215. 


COME ON HONEY 
Spend a little time with a real live 
bunny. I'll be your loving pet and 
your best friend yet. Send SASE & 
bus. card to PO Box 8572 Boston 
Mass 02114 





YELLOW PAGE MODEL Direc- 
tory: 80 pages filled with models 
photos, addresses, phone no. 
Sexy gals who will pose/meet. $6 
to: YP Models, 147 W. 42nd St. 
Rm 603-P, NYC 10036. 


can satisfy each other Your's a 
pleasurable one mine a rewarding 
Discretion a must My place Box 





inexperienced 18 yr old gay male 
who wants a gay male 18-20 years 
old to teach him a few things Con- 
tact Box 4167 


BiWM 24 5’8 143 vy str act app 
discrete clean friendly sinc with 
many str friends sk normal act 
WM 18-28 for frndshp sex no fat 
fem Dont be nervous Let's try it 
No hassles Box 4165 








Eulenspeigel here to stay cpls 
fems sgls others into free expres- 
sion grtr Bos more info $1 SASE 
Box 2082 Brockton 02401 


ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
CLOSEST KIND 

Lovely sensuous blond WF 30 sks 
discerning considerate & 
successful gentlemen for mutually 
rewarding discrt day or eve 
rendevous at my place. All replies 
answered. Box 3437. 


Musc GWM 6 ft 160 24 gd Ikg sks 
other musc gd Ikg guys for sex 
wrestling. I'm in shape. You be 2 if 
you're hot & want some write Box 
4149. 











WM 31 5'11 sks open & honest rel 
with WF 25-33 who is attr, ath, & 
into fun times. My int incl jog, ski, 


5'10” masc. Str. Appr & Act. Sk S 
GWM couple for frndshp. & nice 
times. We're gd. humored 
sincere, easygoing & discreet. 
Photos if available. THanx Box 
441 





HAUTE CUISINE 
Very attractive, sexy French lady 
who keeps trim would like to 
share her Or talents with 
professional men of good taste 
who wish to experience real 
satisfaction in the Fr art of 
pleasure. Send letterhead bus 
card or phone no. to Box 4147. 


38 D BLONDE 
Enjoy a relaxing hour with a strik- 
ing blonde at her comfortable 
South Shore apartment. I'll tickle 
your fancy! Box 9737 


SHY,LONELY, 
LEFT OUT? 
If you have a problem with 
relationships, come in (at no 
charge) and let's explore 
possibilities. A service of The Life 
Enrichment Program. See our ad 
under Counseling. 











MWM 32 seeks attr. discreet WF 
Waltham area to share the up & 
downs, the in’s and out & what 
ever will come about. Box 4145 
BLACK GAY MEN 
A support group for Black gay 
men is being formed at HCHS. 
See ad under Counseling. 


Animals, 491-0735 


purebreds) 


(no 








Prorocaapay 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
RENTAL 
FACILITIES 
Black & White & Color 
Pro Quality Equip 


Free Instruction 
Membership Available 








The Darkroom 


— latron Corp. 


620 Mass. Ave. 
Central Sq./Cambridge 
354-5313 
On The T Red Line 








Photography for all occassions 
Call Tom 288-3290. 





Complete camera outfit-Miranda 
FVT camera w 50mm lens, Soligor 
28&20mm lenses, flash, filters, 
tripod, cases Harry 696-6355. 





Pentax, SP-500, w/case, perfect 
cond, $75. Call 894-0035. 











on 


tennis, racqball, theater, & din 


LOCATED RT. 1 (NORTH) 
AT THE LOWELL ST. EXIT 


PEABODY 
935-4550 


9 massage rooms 11 masseuses 
Sat. & Sun., Special-The Le Baine 





OFFERING THE 
LARGEST AND FINEST 
FACILITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Massage By Women 
Whirlpool, Steam, 
Hot Rock Sauna 








When in Maine 
Call 207-772-2040 
686 Congress St. 

Portland, Me. 








MASTER CHARGE 
VISA 











BOX 
INQUIRIES 
NEW HOURS 


For box mail inquiries, 
phone 267-4437 be- 
tween 10:00 a.m.-1:00 
p.m. daily. Box mail. 
may be picked up be- 
tween 9:00 a.m.-6:00 
p.m. Mon.-Fri. 











f ‘ 


BANK AMERICARD 











Handsome M 30 sks slim attr 
Cples and BiFs for 3soms and 
swinging. Phone no a must. PO 
Box 783 Camb. Ma. 02139. 


SEEKING GIRLS TO FIGHT OR WRESTLE 


MfSS 10: Jonn Can OLD 88° 310 Franklin St 
Boston. Mass 0211 








ATTENTION BUSINESS 
WOMEN 


Are you a bright intelligent young 
business woman, always on the 
go with little time for anything. If 
you are in need of a quiet, hand- 
some, strong, male lover, mid 
20s, discreet and on your terms. 
Available anytime, write Box 4155. 





Irish Rover you sound like a nice 
person. Hope to talk to you soon. 
My name is Jim. Box 4148. 





Jewish man age 53 salesman 
seeks gentile or Jewish Female. | 
am friendly and warm send ph of 
yourself to Box 4143, Boston 
Phoenix. 





WM 20s attractive inexprcd sks 
WF attractive 25-35 understndg to 
teach all she knows. No pros. Be 
sincere. Box 4136. 





seeking very attr 23-29 F for sen- 
sual/sexual encounters and 
possibly friendship. Am _ hand- 
some SWM 31 very amiable Har- 
vard prof. Photo helpful. PO BOX 
1606, St Alphonsus Boston 02120 


FATHER SON SPANKING 
WM 45 seeks str-bi-gay-M 18-28 
for bare bottom spanking the way 
ur dad gave it to you hand paddle 
ret no Fem or Fat pn nbr Box 

1 








If you are a F who is lonely & 
would like to be treated like a lady 
in & out of bed then write to this 
sep WM 32 blonde hair excell per- 
sonality. Good sense of humor 
age 18+ or weight no barrier. | am 
discreet, you be sincere, have a 
happy New Year Box 4128 


GENTLEMEN OVER 50 
We all have needs together we 





out. Reply with phone to PO Box 
714, Newburyport, MA 01950. 





Dick a few weeks ago you called 
in response to my ad for used 
boots. Please call again. Am anx- 
ious to meet you. Jim. 


North Shore stylish Bi Female 
happily married seeks same for 
afternoon diversions enjoy music 
reading walks Box 4158. 








Intelligent cultured humorous 
gentle homely sensuous sailor 
40's SWM crusading ecologist 
seeks complementary SF writer— 
editor. No heavy smoking/drugs, 
fatties, cultists. Box 4153. 





GWM 26 5’7 br hair 130 Ibs masc 
Ikg for sincere honest dedicated 
person to share relationship with. 
No fats or fems. Box 4139. 





GWM gd Ikng masc vy str appr & 
act. 28 5'10 160 sks WM for good 
times & real friendship. I'm sinc 
gd humord, discrt & easygoing. 
I'm not into bars, drugs or SM & 
BD. I've br hr & biu eyes, Don't be 
shy, be yourself, write Mike at PO 
Box 33 Worcester 01606. 





BiWM 25 5’6 redhead masc clean 
straight appear sks BiM 20-30 for 
first exp. Worc. area. PO Box 76 
Shrewsbury MA 01545. 


SUGARY SOUL SIS 
I'm a pretty eyed sweet honey— 
colored sexpot 20 hot out of the 
oven and ready to serve you PO 
Box 1476 Brockton Mass 02401 








Handsome WM 6ft 26 seeks 
special female into Fr & Gr arts 
submission, mutual pleasure, dis- 
cretion assured Beginners 
welcome, for quick reply write 
Box 4138 


FEMALE SKIERS 
Athletic SWM 30 looking for ski 
companion. Enjoy skiing but not 
the hassle of being single on the 
slopes. POB 247 Groton Ma 
01450 Let's beat the hassle of be- 
ing a ski single 








Very att WBiF Ikg to meet same 
also to exch pics w BiF & cpls 
must send phone & pics for ans 
Box 285 Rochdale Ma 01542 





35 yr old submissive WM seeks 
older G or Bi males to learn lite 
B+D your place send phone 
number to Box 4/42 


Gdikg. GWM couple 27 & 26 both 








ELEMENTARY PENGUIN 
Gentle, understanding older man 
loves to get letters from young 
people, about absolutely 
anything. Not skg personal con- 
tact, nor am | buying or selling 
sex. | just love kids. (If that’s 
weird, make the most of it! Letters 
only. Write Eggman, Box 221, 104 
Charles St., Boston, MA 02114. If 
U can tell me where | got the 
headline for this ad, I'll send U a 
genuine googol, unless you 
already have one. (Oh yes. You'd 
better be over 18; hemlock 
makes me ill. 


HURRY, HURRY! 
My husband & | have been excited 
by these ads for over 2 yrs now & 
we're finally ready to do all the 
nice things. | am 24, wht, attr, tall, 
very sensuous & | think Bi. He is 
43, wht, tall, well end. Willing to try 
all cultures & methods. Letters 
with pix answered first. All will be 
answered. Hurry we're hot. Box 





-4133. 





BiWM 28 5'9 130 seeks slim men 
22-30 for hot wrestling in bikini 
briefs or swimsuits. Then JO, Fr. 
Your place, Cambridge area. Let's 
live our fantasy! Send desc, 
phone to Box 4144. 


ARE YOU MARRIED AND GAY? A 
support group for married, 
separated, and recently divorced 
gay men is being formed at 
HCHS... See ad under Counsel- 
ing. 

If u are an attr mat WF seeking the 
comp of an attr. intell. younger 
WM this ad is for u. I'm WM 20 Brn 
hr & eyes slim & uninhib with é 
love for older women. Write soon 
with No. Box 4150. 








PHOTOGRAPHERS SPACE 
22’ studio, high ceiling. Full dkrm 
2 sunny separate offices storage 
rm 8 min to downtown via tpk, 
$265 htd, avail Jan 1 Perfect for 2 
photographers. 965-6282 or 964- 
6872 days. 


| Be & 


TAPES 


BLIZZRD OF 78 
REMEMBER how it was - 
(everyone helping one another) 
get my first recording & 
remember. Send $2.25 to Jasper 
Jim at Box 4159.wanted 


HOLIDAY CASH$$ 
Before selling your records, call 
for the most convenient way to get 
more for them. 641-0139. Any day 
or eve for top$$. 


R IDES 

















Rider wanted. Boston to 
Washington D. C. & Virginia area. 
Jan. 8 to Jan 13. Contact Mike at 
731-2047. 


WEST COAST BOUND 
Looking for a ride in Feb to SF 
and north. Will pull weight and 
some. Call Jim eves. 267-2696. 
Days 482-1668. 


Reoommares 


Super deal. Allston 2 bdrm safe 
quiet clean modern w/pool prkg 
dwasnr AC. 1 rmate for Jan. Call 
Lewis or Al after 10 am 787-3337 














ALLSTON - share beautiful, 
spacious 6 rm apt w 1 other. 
Quiet, resdntl, near bus & shop- 
ping. 20 min walk to Harvard. 
$140 + util. 782-7888. 


ALLSTON-rmt to shr 2bdrm apt 
gd location $140htd Call aft 8pm 
or wknds 232-7726 

BWM sks rmate 2bed apt Allston- 
for Jan 1. Ap must be seen has 
many features. $190 inc all utils 
call 782-2839 











ALLSTON: GWM to 30 for Ige apt. 
Lge kitch, wkng fpics, etc. Conv to 
T. $100 & util. 787-0463 no sex 
calls or nurds! 





ALLSTON M 28 seek M or F 25-30 
3 bdrm Jan-Aug $116+ util. 
Whole health veg coop support 
call Harry 787-9317, Warren 
547— 6947 





Looking For 
A Roommate? 
Matching Room-Mates, Inc. 
st & most experienced room 
mate service, 
g'4 <e serving the public. 


251 Harvard St. 
i 


BRIGHTON Center ara. room in 
spacious 3 bdrm flat on MBTA 
line. $120 + util. 783-4161. 





F roomate needed for mod 2 
bdrm apt - pool, prking incl. 
Brighton ASAP 254-7887 or 923- 
4030. 





BRIGHTON 1 Fe Rmt wanted for 2 
bdrm apt $137 + ut call Mary 254- 
3800 X 151 days or 254-8832 eve 
avail immed. 


NEED A 
ROOMMATE? 
536-3139 
$15 Fee, Apartments 
- Listed Free 
if you have a place, 
call us before you 
advertise. 
Just ask for Anne. 














Roommate wanted call Rachel 
weekdays after 6:00 and anytime 
weekend 254-8744. 





Brighton: Rmmt for large 3bdrm 
mod clean apt. A/C prkng nr T 
pool incl heat avail immed. Call 
782-5988. 


BRIGHTON-fem rmt to share 2br 
mod AC wtow pkg nr T $175/mo. 
Available now. work:495-6743, 
home:787-0605 or 876-1577. 








BROOKLINE - Person wanted to 
share 3 bdrm apt Wahington Sq. 
$135 a mo incl heat, on the green 
line, no cigs or pets. 738-7079. 


BROOKLINE-3 independents 
seek 4th in Ig 4br apt near Grn & 
Riverside lines. Fp Ir porch 2% 
bath dr kit studio $138+heat Jan 
15 occup 232-8043. 


BRKLINE-BRI. Line large 2 bdrm 
apt in old hs. eat in Ktchn, 
separate entrance, off Rvrside T 
Nds Dvipmnt $350 htd 738-1472 B 
48 pm. 











CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW: 262-4950 


Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto, 230 
Boylston St. 86 offices U.S.A. 





Will pay $40 a month for ride bet. 
Hvd. Sq. and Wells Ave in D. Park, 
Newtn, 8am-4:30 shift. 492-2751. 


DRIVE-A-CAR 
to Florida, Calif, etc. some gas 
allow. Good cars leaving daily. 
Must be 21 & licensed. Call 267- 
4836 








P.; 


Pe oe 


THE 
‘ GUARANTEED © 
ve i 





CLASSIFIED 
It runs til £ 
. it works. a 
Call. 267-1234 
se 


LOW COST SPAYING 
Dont be responsible for any more 
unwanted animals Call Friends of 





Green Tortoise LA & SF 4&6 days. 
Hot stops sleep aboard 617265- 
8533. 





DRIVE-A-CAR 
Calif., Fla., & all USA Highest gas 
allowance. Must be 21 & lic. Leave 
now. 262-9590. 


Will drive your car to LA Jan19th. 
Competent and mature. Will treat 
your car as | would my own 
Mercedes. Call 332-5922 





Resp Ig SWM dog sks M/F 
rmteBrkine/Nwtn - Also tob. 
smkng meatetng owner $200 
range if u have apt or wd like to 
look call 242-3216 kp trying am 
best. 


Brkline-rmt wtd to shr 3bd apt in 
house w 2Ms. Large kit w sunny 
rms & bk yd. Must be 24+, prof, 
cin & consid. $145. Call between 
6-8pm at 782-5863 








F rmt for 5 rm apt in safe area. Apt 
nds wk. $85. Util negotiable dep 
on work commit. Must make i 
year commitment and have or 
willing to learn trade skills. | will 
teach if you’re tuned to solar, 
Gobak gas, windpower or 
Photovotic. Apt has hrdwd floors, 
plenty of light - good for artist or 
writer. Ht is by sun & wood stove. 
House k-mands decent views. 
Respond PO Box 657 Boston 
02124. 


Wd F Rmmte 4 beaut 2 2 bed 2 
bth BACK BAY CONDO. Lge furn 
bdrm ful kit firep! deck brick cent 
heat/air gd sec. 536-3564. $300. 








Need ride to Denver woman and 
12 yr old child share expenses tel 
522-5075 or 876-4300 X55 Iv wk 
end 5 Jan '80. 


Apt to rent, mod 2 bdrm, 1F seek 
1F ail util incl. AC, DD, Park avail. 
Babcock Tower, adj. B.U. avail. 
immed day 262-4900 X651 Sue. 











LIVE ABOARD 
A BOAT 

F rmmt wntd to live aboard a 41’ 
lux power yacht on Lewis Wharf in 
the Boston waterfront sct. by 
Faneuil Hall. With ht. air, w/w, hot 
wtr, stereo, cir TV, phone. Just 
pay % util in exch for It hsekeep- 
ing. 367-2999. 





BEACON HILL - Rmmates wanted 
for clean renovated 5 rm apt 
$135-$195 mo incl util. Call Steve 
or Pat afternoons till 4 at 367- 
4838. 





Hndsm Spnsh spkng M24 ikng for 
str W F/M rmmate. I'm student 
from So. America. Write Box 
CY45 400 Comm Ave, Boston 
02215 





Roomate Wanted: 2 bedroom - 
Hancock St. - Beacon Hill. $210 a 
mth (inc heat). Ready for Jan 
occpcy. 723-4556. 


PEACE AND QUIET 
very quiet educ working man 32 
sks similar woman 26-36 to share 
apt. No smoke kids or dogs. Must 
like cats. Mature responsible 
adult only! Permanent exclusive 
commitment offered and ex- 
pected. 426-7533 Wed-Thurs 
after 8pm only... Keep trying. 








GWM 31 prof plesnt easy-going 
wants to share Ig suny 2 br dup in 
S.E. Immac new ren. Must be 
seen. $300 let's meet. 267-2109. 


GM 21 leaving lover sks cheap 
rent for few months in Boston. 
Employed, quiet, warm, intell. Phil 
357-9500 X3616 weekdays. 





Boston Bay Village 1 rmt for 3b- 
drm apt. Good location exposed 
brick frplace'$141+. Call John or 
Don 426-4812. 

Prof WM 30 sks roomate 4 2bdr 
elegant turn of century B Bay 
brownstone $225/mo inc heat 
Call Frank 367-0414 








Roommate wanted by gay man 
24, for 2 bdrm apt near Bunker Hil 
Monument. $90 month + % utils. 
Call 241-7484 between 10-11 pm. 





Gay professional male. Desirous 
of snares apartment or house; 
Harvard Square or Beacon Hill 
areas preferred. Write. Phoenix 
Box 4113 


*. Wanted GWM roommate 18-25 to 
share house $50 mo & % utils Call 
933-7094 between 8 & 10. 


F 20-30 to share apt in Somerville 
with 1 other F 10 min walk from 
Harv. Sq. on bus line $137 plus 
util. 628-5406 before 4. 


SOMERVILLE-F rmt nded to shr 
3br apt with 1F 1M 10 min walk to 
Harvard Yd $120+ 628-8095. 


SOMERVILLE - 1 rmin 3 bdrm apt 
near Porter Sq on Camb-Som 
line. $80 + utilities 492-0293. 


CAMB Central Sq. M/F rmmt 22 
quiet sunny renvtd 3 br $140 + 
util. No smoke no pets. Historian 
& Lincoln Lab tech involved in 
solar energy research. 862-5500 x 
5364 wkdy, 661-7958 ev Matthew. 

















BEDFORD/BILLERICA-22+ prof 
M to share 3 bdrm house. Frpi, 34 
acres, non-smkr. $180+util. Days 
862-5500 x8200, nights 663-6147. 


ARLINGTON CENTER - 2 rms 
avail Jan 15 in warm solid house 
near trns & park. Share house w F 
& M & 2 boys 9 & 11 yrs. $170 per 
rm incl util. 646-3760. 


One F to share boon docks type 
country home, pool, fireplaces efc 
with div M & div F 35-32. Share 
cooking, cleaning, etc. Taunton 
area. 822-0917. 


ARLINGTON - rmmt wntd 25+ in 
beautiful % house, no cigs or pets, 
Jan 1. $150+. 646-2350. 














Waltham: 2 prof sk 3rd person for 
3bdrm lux townhouse. No 
smokers. $190 inci ht. 891-9314. 
5-11pm. 


NEW BEDFORD 
M 40 sks share 2 bdrm Iux apt on 
rte 140 $120. Call 1-998-3686 
Mon Wed eve 8:30-9:30 


NEWTON CENTRE - 2 Fs need 
3rd for house in Newton Centre 
near T, backyard, basement, no 
pets. Call 964-3584 or 527-1019. 








NEWTON - F prof looking for 
same 2 bdrm apt convenient to 
Mass Pike, 128, & MBTA. $187.50 
ht incl, pool. Call 969-2863. 








PIANO TUNING 
Introductory offer $20 1st tunin 
Call Craftmaster Tuners 267-300 





Exp. man & pickup truck $10 hr. 
Punctual Weatherproof 547-9365 





Man and van for hire 387-9486. 








House Sitter-responsible adult 
available now thru Mayreferences 
available-Call Martin 734-6942 








RESEARCH PAPERS 
at Pe 


LOWEST Pmices 


Senos mea 
waren 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED 


SUITE 500 
51 E. 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK, NY 1001”. 


CALL: 
212- 


inl 551-6966 








MOVERS 














BOB'S MOVERS 666-9328, 739- 
2200 x386. 





MOTION MOVERS-Exp, rel. 
Appliances, apts. We move it all. 
277-0525 


MOVING? 
Trailer & truck rentals, also self- 
store rooms available. Somerville 
call 625-2798 & Cambridge 547- 





UPERMEN MOVERS 


Professional — Careful 
Economical — Large & Small Trucks 
Friendly Personal Service 
Pianos — Long Distance — Packing 
2 men — $22 per hour 


731-5719 


GOT SOMETHING 
TO STORE 
Self-storage rooms for rent call U- 
Haul Company in Somerville at 
625-2789 in Cambridge at 547- 
7903 in Medford at 396-9030 


RABBIT 
MOVERS 


First Floor Pianos 
Appliances Households 
Same Day Service 
Large or Small Truck 
Licensed and Insured 
277-3021 























POOR PEOPLES MOVERS 





PAUL'S VAN 
Hoisting pianos, refrigerators, any 
size job — 18’ truck or van. Short 
notice ok. 265-3443 


LONG DISTANCE 
A-1 
: TRANSPORT 


e Packing 

:¢ Crating 
Storage 

: ¢ Househoid 
> Commercial 


LOCAL 


eeerereee 





SELF-STORAGE 
Tired of being hit on the head 
every time you open the closet 
door. Store those things away for 
as little as $9.60 a month. Private 
storage space. You keep the key. 
Call U-HAUL Moving& Storage 
Center, 600 Mystic Vally Pkway, 
Rte 16, Somerville/Medford line. 
396-9030. 


Man + van - reasonable + depen- 
dable. 964-1320 











LINDA BLAIR . 
an IRWIN YABLANS emsicton ots MARK L.LESTER bn 
ROLLER BOOGIE 
wirssscng JIM BRAY staring BEVERLY GARLAND - ROGER PERRY 
JIMMY VAN PATTEN - KIMBERLY BECK 
SEAN McCLORY - MARK GODDARD 
Exectve Protoce [RWIN YABLANS prices » BRUCE COHN CURTIS 
oeected y MARK L.LESTER  ssocate Prosice JOSEPH WOLF 
screen) ty BARRY SCHNEIDER tom » son» IRWIN YABLANS 
Music by BOB ESTY Musical numbers staged by DAVID WINTERS 
A Compass Interabonal Picture Pnnts by Techwucotor * 


ff United Artists 


Onginal soundtrack album avaiable on 


D(sa ss)" [PG] rv cower wet = 


SOME MATERIAL WAY MOT BE SUITABLE FOR | 


WH SELECTED THEATRES 


Casablanca Records and lapes 


Aw rat 








BOSTON 


SACK 


BEACON HILL 


1 BEACON at TREMONT 





723-8110 








SACK CINEMA 


NATICK 


237-5840 ROUTE9 
OPP. SHOPPERS’ WLD. 





MEDFORD 
CINEMA 


RT.60 MEDFORD SQ 





395-9499 








SHOWCASE 





ROUTE lot 128 


SACK 
CINEMA CITY 





DANVERS 


100 








EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 

















2 rooms & porch in quiet Camb 
house w/9 yr old, 2 women 30 
$193+utils 491-6959. 





Camb Central Sq M/F roomate 
23+. Sunny renovated- quiet 3 
bdrm $140 + util. No smoke no 
pets. Historian & Lincoln Lab Tech 
involved in Solar Energy 
research. 862-5500 x5364 days, 
Matthew. 





DORCHESTER-Graduate student 
seeks same to share 2 bdrm apt., 
$70+heat. Call Bob 288-6870 
nights. 899-8400 X2071 days. 





DOR- Bik male looking for male to 
share a 2 bdrm apt in a mixed 
neighborhood. Must be clean and 
one mo. security rent. $116/mo. 
Call after 4. 825-0884. Ron. 





Couple seek friendly indep per- 
son to share 4 bdrm hse. 
Dorchester Ashmont Hill nr. T. 
$100 +util. 253-6705 days or 282- 
2608. 





NEWTON 2 prof F seek 3rd share 
house. Pking, MBTA, wshr/dry, 
dishwasher , porches, disposal. 
See to believe! $150 & util. 964- 
1768. 





3 prof Ms mid 20s seeking same 
to share 4 bdrm house + expense 
in Framingham area. Call Scott 
days 879-2960 ext 3320. Nights 
877-7326. 





NEWTON- M37 seeks roommate 
to share Ig 2 BR apt. All furn. ex- 
cept 1BR Prefer F, nonsmoker, no 
pets. $140 + util 964-1813 


NEWTON CORNER 
3M grad stud seek 4th M rmmate 
to share 4bdrm apt conv MBTA 
part furn, res neigh, conv store 
ww $117 mo+util. 





F rmmt wntd for Irg 5 bdrm hse in 
Brookline $96/mo + util, rton- 
smkr. 277-5035. 








JP SW GM seek third for sunny 
spacious apt frienly open coop at- 
mosphere. Interested in music, 
politics. Rent $107+ 254-1022 ev. 





J.P. Share 8 rm house with 2 
males looking for G or s room- 
mate. Plenty of privacy $200 p/m 
& parking. 524-4079 





1M sks 2 non-smokers for 5rm 
apt nr Hyde Sq.Lrg rm $75 sm rm 
less. Adult and kid over 5 poss 
like hol health left pol vegt hones- 
ty mutual support. Jim 524-6227. 


Savices 


BUSINESS | 


CALL THE COPS 
Dial C-O-P-Y C-O-P (267- 
9267) for 8x10 color xerox 
copy enlargements of 35mm 
slides wh n you wait ($1 
each). COPY COP, inc., 815 
Boylston St., Boston (opp. the 
Pru) hours 9-9, m-th; 9-6 fri. 
10-6 sat. 





























COLOR COPIES 
At Copy Cop; 815 Boylston St., 
opp the Pru. Dial C-O-P-Y-C-O— 
P. 





Select coin portfolio 321-2653. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











MARLBOROUGH-GWF 27 sks 
rmt 4 mdrn apt w/pool, indry, no 
kids/pets. Must be quiet, clean. 
$160/mo. & phone. Chris days 
899-8400 x4844. 





Milton- prof md30's F sks 2 rmts 
to share Ig., charming, Victorian 
house. Yard, barn, 8mi to Boston. 
nr trans. Call 522— 2212 after 
5pm. 


WATERTOWN/BELMONT: 
Hsmate to share Irge house w 3 
others. Frpice, washer, dryer, 
parking. No smoke or pets. $250. 
923-1914. 











PROVIDING A PARTY 
SERVICE? 


Caterers - 
Dee-Jays - 
Hall Renters - 
Magicians - 
Musicians - 
Performing Grps. - 
etc. 

Special Holiday Rates 


Contact Rick at 
267-1234 











_j. keep ringing, 





Man with Van. Reasonable, 
dependable. 332-7022. 


Moving? Call us. 


one mover with truck - 
$12/hr. 
Each additional 
$10/hr. 
... Expert Moving 
... Packing & Storage 


247-8001 





mover - 








Licensed Ins. 522-0826. 





Moving? Free estimates and ad- 
vice 864-0844. 


HOUSEHOLD MOVERS 
SINCE 1971 
739-2200 
We Will Be There 
On Time 











MEADOWLARK 
_ MOVERS 
Safe, Couteous, 


Lowest Rates 
Large Truck 


661-6831 


BOB'S MOVERS-4 YRS 
Fully equip, lg truck. Careful & 
reliable. 666-9328, 739-2200 x386 


STONE PONY 
EXPRESS 
Reliablee Large & small 
Equipped, licensed, 
insured 


354-2116 (Ext. 558) 


PIANOS, CARRY & RIG 
WHITE**ROCK 
Lics & Ins, 24. hrs, 648-8635. 



































CATCH-22 Van+2 men $18/hr. 
776-6019. 


Black Mariah Pianos 648-8635. 








CHEAP @ SAFE 
ANYWHERE 


Co.tinental Easyway 


661-8782 
Storage, Packing, Moving 








FRNA 
AU 


Moving & Storage since 1970 
* Licensed & insured. Mass- 
tercharge and Visa accepted 
— recycled cartons avail. 
SAVE $$$. 661-0550 anytime, 








Local Movers. Appliances- 
storage-delivery. Same day ser- 
vice. Low rates. 277-4932. 


STEVE’S BACK 


2 men - all size trucks 
8 years experience, 
Refrigerators and 1st floor 
pianos. Hourly rates 
648-6190 
AMAZINGLY FAST 
AND EFFICIENT! 
With Pads and Dollics 


ARISTOCRAT MOVERS 
Lic. and exp. Lg & small. 924- 
3310. 





‘ 








Miveris Movers lic-ins. Expert 
Piano moving-hoisting 868-8787 


LARGE TRUCK 


Se Graeme Noe 
Careful \ 
Cheerful \ 


fe and Cheap} 








© 








~/ 364-0844 —” 


Piano? Miveris. Expert moving, 





Poor PeoplesMuers 


expert movin packin 
avy oppliances De liveries. 
Same Dav Servae 


5 Lam 








ot on 
Pianos 
yy 522-0826 


RABBIT TRANSIT. hseholds, 





heavey appliances. Deliveries. 
Sinort notice OK. 277-3021 


MAHAS MOVER $9hr. & gas 524- 
4177. 





Piano & Furniture 


MOVERS 


STORAGE & 
BUYERS 


LOW RATES 


24 
HOUR 
SERVICE 
7 Days A Week 


LICENSED & INSURED 


Danielle Movers 
Inc. 
267-4079 











‘igging. Reas rates. 868-8787 
SHORT: NOTICE MOVERS 
-ocal service, NYC, Philly, D.C.., 
‘eliable, experienced. 321-1017 





MOUNT AUBURN MOVING 


Apts., Households, Offices. 
Careful, considerate packing 
and moving 
Fully Insured. 
No travel 
Cambridge. 
Master Charge and Visa 
accepted. 


Call 24 hrs. 
876-9290 


charges for 











PAINTERS 


Great Painter 354-6088. 


Siinc 


SUGARBUSH CHALET 
for daily rent. 1mi from lift, cross- 
country from front door, sleeps 6, 
$25/person/day. Call George 
Henry, p to p collect, 516-869- 
8444. 




















N. Conway-Contemp 4bdrm 


house on Attatash now sking Cple 
$450, or Sngles $200, share utils, 
6 mo season, Summer priv. 926- 


2791. 
SKI 


WEEKENDS 
WILDCAT MTN. 


Includes: 
Jan. 4, 5, 6 
2 nights lodging; 
transportation; 
lift tickets; 
meals; equipment; 
taxes & gratuities 
For further info 
call (after 4 p.m.) 


269-8395 


SKIERS 


SAVE 
MONEY 


Brand New Skis with 
bindings included. 
Great Bargain up to 
50% off. 


Call 536-5390 
ex 512, Steve or 
Dick 
i — 
SVEND'S SKI LODGES 
THE VIKINGS 
Be a member of our renovated 
Bi/Smith shop. Fully winterized, 
warm/cozy, cook & full services 
Full share $295. Half $255. Five 
meals & Swedish Glogg Wine 
$28.50 a w/e. Eat, drink to heart's 
content. Ski B/Woods, Cannon, 
Loon, Mittersill. Call 603-869- 
9794. Svend's Ski Lodges, 
Bethlehem, NH 03574. Think 

snow & tennis! 


$ runs 


Share non-live in open space on 
Newberry St.has showers and 
dressing rooms. Ideal for yoga 
dance ect. Leave message, 536- 
4641. = 


800 sq. ft non-live-in airy China- 
town studio, sub-let 3-5 mos ideal 
for painting student. Call 723- 
3897 11-11 pm Mon-Thurs. 
immed. 


MULTI-STUDIO AVAIL 
| have a studio that | can share in 
S. Norwood. It is set-up for 
photog, art, etc. Asking $50. a 
month. Call Terry 426-4260, days 


























Live in loft, Beacon Hill. 1600 sq. 
ft. $500 + utilities. Many windows, 
dark room, freight elevator, fix- 
ture fee. 742-2619 


BRKLINE VILL-office/Studio 225 
SF $80+ Kevin 738-4500 


Trsver 
ISRAEL 


Low Cost 
Flights 








Israel Travel Group 
Center for Student Travel, Inc 
1140 Broadway, N.Y.C 


TOLL FREE 
800-223-7676 


Fly to sunshine and warm 
weather. One way ticket to Tuc- 
son, Arizone. Leaves January 10 
Day flight $150. Box 4154 


Let me drive your car to Fla. end 
of Dec. Safe fast. You paygas. Ex- 
perienced reliable chauffeur. dr to 
dr service Call 787-3337 


CARS AVAILABLE 
NOW-262-4950 
Drive to Texas, Calif. and 
Midwest. No rental or mileage 
fees. Call NOW! AACON Auto, 230 

Boylston St. 86 offices US.A 





War 





Wanted, Female math tutor. Call 
247 8196 days. Ask for Kathleen, 
eves 1-837-2661 


DIAMOND WANTED 
PRIVATE PARTY wishes to 
purchase 1 to 5 CT Diamond. Cail 
542-4341 between 1-8 pm daily 

SPACE NEEDED 
For rehearsal, will pay reasonable 
rates. Must be in Dedham, 
Norwood, Walpole area. 769— 
3591 after 5 ask for Mike 


LOW MASS CAR PLATE 
Private party desires three or four 
number (no letter) Mass auto 
registration plate. Box 1623 Broc- 
ton Mass 02403 


LOW MASS CAR PLATE 
Private party desires three or four 
number (no letter) Mass auto 
registration plate. Box 1613, 
Brockton, MA 02403. 
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EMERSON AM/FM STEREO CASSETTE PLAY- 
ER/RECORDER, 8-TRACK PLAYER, FULL- 
SIZE TURNTABLE-Records from 8 track, AM/FM 
stereo radio, phono or live. Includes stand, head- 


phones, 3 blank tapes and mike. Reg. 199.88 











REGENCY CRYSTALLESS PRO- 
GRAMMABLE SCANNER-Lets 
you receive up to 15,357 radio chan- 
nels. Has 10-channel synthesized 
digital entry, digital LED readout. 












































EMERSON AM/FM ELECTRONIC 
DIGITAL CLOCK RADIO-With 
wake-to-music/buzzer, snooze 
control, sleep timer. Rotary — vol- 
ume control, built-in FM antenna. 
Fast/slow time advance buttons. 


9388 





NL 





IT TOOK 


LECHMERE 


TO GIVE LOW PRICES A GOOD NAM 


SAVE 40.00 


159** 








LLOYD’S AM/FM ELECTRONIC CLOCK RADIO-Features 
wake-to-music or buzzer alarm. Dimmer control to reduce 
display brightness. Snooze bar, 59-minute sleep switch. Slide 
rule tuning dial, selective alarm system and big 3’’ speaker. 


SAVE 10.00 


3g88 


Reg. 49.88 
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SAVE 30.00 


169° 


TEAC F200 DOLBY CASSETTE DECK 
No nonsense design that rivals decks costing 
far more. Has Servo-controlled DC motor, 
2-step bias/EQ, twin mike inputs and record 
thers VU meters. 





Reg. 199.88 3S 
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GARRARD GT35 
TURNTABLE W/ 
STROBE-Has DC 
Servo-controlled mo- 
tor, belt drive, fully 
automatic single/ 
multiple play. Deluxe 





dust cover. 


SAVE 30.00 


“Reg. 129.88 
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base with hinged 





Sale prices in effect thru January 5 

ADDRESSES: CAMBRIDGE, 88 First St., 491-2000, DEDHAM, 688 Providence Hgwy., Rte. 
1, 329-2200, SPRINGFIELD, Springdale Mall, 1550 Boston Rd., opposite Eastfield Mail, 543-5100, 
FRAMINGHAM, Framingham Mall, 400 Cochituate Rd., 620-0100, DANVERS, Liberty Tree 
Mall, Endicott St., off Rte. 128, 777-1000, MANCHESTER, N.H., Mall of New Hampshire, 
South Willow St., ‘off Rte. 193, (603) 668-6000. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


RIP: The ’70s 


by Stephen Schiff 


s the ‘70s round the final bend, the most 
A striking thing about the cinematic landscape is 

its familiarity. Happy endings are back. So are 
enormous budgets and big-studio boondoggles. In- 
stead of seeing overblown drivel like 1941 and Star 
Trek (whose popularity is already dipping), people are 
flocking to “art houses”’ to see “foreign films” like The 
Marriage of Maria Braun and La Cage aux Folles — and 
that’s exactly what they were doing in the late ‘60s: 
skipping gargantuan Sound of Music clones like Star! 
and Doctor Dolittle in order to catch Stolen Kisses and 
Belle de Jour. What's happened? It almost feels as 
though the ‘70s are evaporating before our eyes. Jimmy 
Carter has announced that the Vietnam era is over; the 
prognosticators of fashion tell us a return to the mini- 
skirt is just around the corner. People walk around with 
new books by Kurt Vonnegut and Norman Mailer and 
John Barth under their arms, and, on the radio, we hear 
the simple snarls of surly British working lads. Is it any 
wonder we wax nostalgic? Is it any wonder that we 
hope against hope for the ‘80s to obliterate the ’70s 
from memory forever? 

Well, not so fast. For American movies, the last 10 
years haven't been all bad. True, there were fewer of 
them made than there had been since the industry 
began, a recession-era phenomenon that went under the 
rubric of ‘the product shortage.”” True, the magnifi- 
cent old movie palaces that once graced the cities fell to 
the wrecker’s ball (or to that sinister mitosis known as 
“twinning”’), while moviegoers fled to sleek, charac- 
terless new theaters in the suburbs. True, the only vital 
European film industries were the German and the 
Italian — the English having run out of money and the 
French having smothered in fluff (particularly in the 
wake of 1976’s Cousin Cousine). And true, too, the 
film industry had taken on a new, conservative com- 
plexion, emphasizing blockbusters expensive enough to 
merit giant publicity campaigns. A_ well-publicized 
movie could guarantee a quick return from the first few 
weekends of a film’s run, long before the word on it got 
around. And during the first weekends, up to’ 90 per- 
cent of the profits went right back to the distributors. 
Because audiences continued to dwindle, these studio- 
financed movies were almost bound to be “‘safe bets’” — 
remakes and sequels whose familiarity helped “‘pre- 
sell’ them to wary fans. 

But let’s look on the bright side. Much of what was 
wrong with ’70s movies is on the decline. Disaster 
movies, for instance, are on their way out, and that’s 
good news. Sparked by the success of Airport in 1970 
and The Poseidon Adventure in 1972, filmmakers spent 
the decade gleefully burning down skyscrapers, 
quaking LA to ruins, raining swarms of killer bees on 
unsuspecting picnickers and meteors on unsuspecting 
NASA officials. Besides providing harmless, campy 
vehicles for all sorts of aging stars who couldn’t work 
as profitably elsewhere, the disaster movies reflected 
their audience’s darkening mood. As the Vietnam war 
ground to a halt, an apocalyptic feeling overtook us, a 
feeling of bitterness, insecurity and suspicion. We had 
lost the war, the nation had been rent asunder by it, 
parents had found themselves battling their children, 
and we came away with the vague sensation that some- 

Continued on page 4 
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by Carolyn Clay 


t has not been a decade for the anthologies. There 
I are those who would argue that it has hardly been a 

decade at all — at least not one with more person- 
ality than Calvin Coolidge or Ed Sullivan. The truth is 
that the first few years were spent winding down the 
1960s, the next few analyzing and mourning them. By 
that time, it was so late that many of us, in the arts as 
elsewhere, decided to write off the Me decade as a Lost 
Decade and hope for more fireworks in the ‘80s. But 
insofar as there were 1970s — and Peter Brook, Jerzy 
Grotowski, Julian Beck did not simply go to sleep like 
Rip Van Winkle — they cannot be tidily collected in a 
stack of Burns Mantle’s Best Plays of the Year. The 
theater has continued a migration it began in the ‘60s, 
out of the camp of literature toward that of perfor- 
mance. Many of the most significant theater pieces of 
the last 10 years — Equus, A Chorus Line, For Colored 
Girls Who Have Considered Suicide When the Rain- 
bow Is Enuf, The Elephant Man, Wings, David 
Storey’s plays, Sam Shepard’s, the Stephen Sond- 
heim/Hal Prince musicals, Andrei Serban’s collabora- 
tions with Elizabeth Swados — have turned on produc- 
tion concepts rather than on brilliant talk in someone’s 
three-walled living room. The theater has become the 
domain not necessarily of the playwright but of the 
auteur, be he/she the dramatist, the director, the com- 
poser, or even the choreographer. And in the case of the 
popular Edward Gorey Dracula, it was the scenic 
designer whose signature was emblazoned on the pro- 
duction. 

Critic John Simon, bristling as usual, wrote in 1971 
that ‘there are no more playwrights, only directors who 
rewrite plays.’’ Simon loves to exaggerate, of course, 
but he is onto something. In the theater of the ‘70s, the 
play’s not always the thing. Economics, the primary 
political issue of the last few years, has something to do 
with this. After all, film and television are cheaper and 
more accessible to the entertainment consumer, and for 
something to justify itself as a stage piece, it needs to be 
unequivocally theatrical — visually or viscerally 
gripping, with a bold dramatic line. Let’s face it, with 
production costs (and ticket prices) on the rise, shows 
that can as easily be made into movies or television 
dramas might as well be. They can be made once, then 
shown — rather than performed, with all the attendant 
costs — over and over again. Unless there is an impres- 
sive reason for something to be on stage, it probably 
should be in the can. 

It is not surprising, then, that the decade’s most suc- 
cessful theater pieces were those that simply had-to be 
theater pieces. Equus, it bears mentioning, was a dis- 
mal flop as a film, and it is difficult to imagine that A 
Chorus Line, with its mediocre score and a trite book 
shaped from the actual hard-luck stories of Broadway 
gypsies (talk about the Me decade!), will fare better in 
Hollywood. What made these shows memorable were 
their striking production concepts — for Equus, direc- 
tor John Dexter's bare stage dominated by the looming, 
abstract horse-figures, sleek men on metal kotherni and 
wearing large, glinting, equine heads; for A Chorus 
Line, director/choreographer Michael Bennett’s canny 
use of the mirrored dance studio and exposed back- 
stage, as well as his seizing on the hoofers’ audition as a 

Continued on page 5 





by Kit Rachlis 


hen you talk about rock ‘n’ roll in the ‘70s, 
W you're also talking about nearly half of the 

music’s history. Which means that the last 10 
years is an enormous amount of time — much more, 
say, than the last 10 years of film, not to mention of the 
novel. To put it another way, the period extending from 
the Ramones’ rise in New York to the Knack’s rise on 
the charts (from unacceptable punk to corporate new 
wave) is roughly equal to the rise of Elvis Presley on 
RCA to the rise of Bobby Vinton on the charts. Both 
periods not only represent five years, but also one-fifth 
of rock’s lifetime. All of which is to say that as of now, 
Neil Young is a more consequential figure in the his- 
tory of rock than Francis Ford Coppola, for instance, is 
in the history of film. 

Johny Rotten, Van Morrison;-Donna Summer, Eric 
Clapton, Brian Eno, and George Clinton — to name 
some obvious ‘70s influences — begin to loom larger. 
But this goes beyond the ‘70s’ share of history. With 
the ‘70s the process of rock ‘n’ roll intensified, thanks 
to the establishment (I mean the term as broadly as pos- 
sible) of rock criticism and conglomerate economics. 
Or, to put it differently, rock became enormously more 
self-conscious (rock performers saw themselves dif- 
ferently) and a hell of a lot more money was riding on 
everything (rock performers sold themselves with more 
sophistication). It’s become axiomatic to say that the 
most popular music in the ‘70s was not the best — that 
this is the characteristic that separates it from the ‘60s. 
Though this accounts for the enormous number of 
valued and valuable performers who never conquered 
the charts — Graham Parker, the Roches, the New York 
Dolls, Bonnie Raitt — it overlooks Fleetwood Mac and 
Elton John, or David Bowie, P-Funk, and Steely Dan at 
their height. Yet it’s true: as opposed to the ‘60s, rock 
‘n’ roll in the ‘70s found its riches in an audience 
defined by its separateness, its warring allegiances, its 
fragmented tastes. And it was among these groups — 
usually large enough for an album to go gold, rarely 
large enough for it to hit platinum — that most of the 
best ‘70s performers (which, in this case, is synony- 
mous with my favorites) found their support and where 
record companies found their market. 

What follows is a list of the most important songs of 
the ‘70s. Important as distinguished from “best” or 
even ‘‘favorite.”” They are either important in them- 
selves (that is, rock ‘n’ roll was changed because of 
them) or important as symbols (that is, as reflections of 
what was going on around them). Not surprisingly, the 
list touches upon almost every major performer of the 
decade (one of the reasons the list was drawn up in the 
first place). But it overlooks two of rock’s essential 
components: the one-shot hit, perhaps the most 
enduring strain in rock ‘n’ roll; and Neil Young, who is 
quite simply the most important performer of the 
decade. It is significant that he ties together LA rock, 
British punk, acoustic folk and aggressive rock ‘n’ roll. 
It’s more significant that he is representative of none of 
these trends and traditions. That’s one of the defini- 
tions of being a moralist. For 10 years, Neil Young has 
been ours. 

So, in no particular order: 

1. ‘Human Being’ — New York Dolls (1974). The 

Continued on page 6 
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Together again 


Count Viglione’s Rock & Roll Revue has become something of a local 
event. We've lost count of how many of these he’s put on, but 
invariably they are among the most worthwhile and satisfying 
gatherings of local bands anywhere: partly because they do feel like an 
event and not just like ordinary Saturday night; partly because when 
disparate Boston bands get together, they tend to force each other to 
greater heights. “The Count’s Decade Opening” revue, on Thursday, 
January 3, at the Paradise features some of the most adventuresome 
bands in town — Ground Zero, Mission of Burma (pictured), Bound and 
Gagged, and Love and Flame. A couple of these bands should attract 
your attention if they were playing by themselves. That they’re playing 
together makes this a local must. 
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Sculptures, seascapes, portraits, and experimental art of all kinds — all 
with a contemporary Dutch accent — are on view at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. every day until 
January 13. The 1500 works of art are touring the United under the 
auspices of Kunsthuis, a 1200-member Dutch artists’ cooperative. Some 
1500 pieces by 200 artists are part of the exhibit — and all are on sale. 
And who's to say the next Rembrandt doesn’t have a painting or two 
among them? 








UNDAY 
ON STAGE 


Constant Comedy happens at 9 p.m. at Ding 
Ho, 13 Springfield St., Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge (661-7701). Tix $1-$3.50. 

The Comedy Connection, Boston's premier 
comics, perform at 9 p.m. downstairs at 
Eugene’s, 1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $3.50. 

The All Night Strut is presented at the Boston 
Repertory Theater, One Boylston Place, Bos- 
ton (423-6580). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Fri. 
and Sat. (7 and 9:30 p.m.) and Sun. (3 p.m. 
only). Tickets $7-$11. 

The Seagull is presented at 8 p.m. at Nucleo 
Eclettico, 37 Clark St., North End, Boston 
(742-7445). Tix $4.50. 

Annie is presented at the Colonial Theater, 106 
Boylston St., Boston (426-9366). Curtain is at 
8 p.m., with Wednesday and Saturday mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. and Sundays only at 3 p.m. 
Tickets $11-$20. 

Filumena, directed by Franco Zeffirelli, is 
staged at the Shubert, 265 Tremont St., Boston 
(426-4520). Curtain is at 8 p.m., with Wed. 
and Sat. matinees at 2 p.m. and Sun. matinees 
at 3 p.m. Tickets $11-$17.50. 

Magic To Do, a musical revue, is staged at the 
Charles Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St., Boston 
(426-6912). Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (7 
and 10 p.m.) and Sun. (3 and 7 p.m.). Tickets 
$7.50-$12. 

FOR Bee 








ONDAY 
ON STAGE 


Superman: The Play-is staged at 8 p.m. by the 
Comedy Tragedy Theater at the Boston Arts 
Group Theater II, 367 Boylston St., Boston 
(267-7196). Tickets $2-$4. 


NEW YEARS EVE 
SPECIALS 


(See opposite for First Night) 


Bound & Gagged, Ground Zero, Daily Bodies, 
and Wunderkind provide the music at a 
guerilla welfare manuever at 9 p.m. at Star 
Systems Loft, 24 Thayer St., Boston. BYO 
with donations to cover overhead asked at the 
door. 

Face To Face play rock ’n’ roll at 10 p.m. at the 
Group School, 345 Franklin St., Central Sq., 
Cambridge. Cash bar or BYO, Tix. $2., 
sponsored by the All City Organization, 
Alliance of Cambridge Tenants, Anti-Nuclear 
Legal Project, Bicycle Repair Collective, Boston 
Alliance Against Racism and Political 
Repression and other progressive groups. 
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UESDAY 
ON STAGE 


The Comedy Connection perform at 9 p.m. at 
Tommy Maher’s Showroom, 15 Hamilton 
Place, Boston (426-6735). Tonight is open 
mike audition night (admission $2). Tix $3.50. 
Superman: The Play See Monday. 

Filumena. See previous Sunday. 

Magic To Do. See previous Sunday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 


SPECIALS 


Toast the Coast is a waterfront walking tour at 
1 p.m. followed by a 2 p.m. boat trip to 
Thompson Island. Both tours leave from the 
Aquarium. BYO (food and drink) and dress 
warmly. Donation $1, sponsored by Boston 
Harbor Associates, Friends of the Earth, the 
Sierra Club, and the Thompson Island 
Education Center (227-5339 or 742-6329). 


W... ESDAY 


ON STAGE 


Ghosts the Ibsen classic, is presented at the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles St., Boston (742-8703). 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., except Sat. (5 and 8:30 
































The first of many 


at the Park Plaza Hotel. 





First Night is Beantown’s own arts 
celebration (with continuous 
performances) to ring in the new 
year. Admission to most events (all 
in downtown Boston) is covered by 
the purchase of a $1 First Night 
button (available at Brigham’s 
stores and at performance sites). 
The festivities begin at 5:30 p.m. at 
City Hall Plaza, with a procession 
led by the Bread and Puppet 
Theater (pictured) and end at the 
same location at midnight with a 
fireworks display. Highlights from 
the line-up: 


The Boston Bach Ensemble perform 
from 7 to 8:15 p.m. at the Church 
of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St. 
The Master Singers entertain from 
7 to 8:30 p.m. at the Arlington St. 
Church, 355 Boylston St... i 
Off: The Wall previews new 
animation from 7 to 10 p.m. at the 
“Where's Boston?” Theater. 

The Folk Song Society entertain 
from 7 to 9 p.m. at the Arlington St. 
Church, 355 Boylston St. 

Landon Rose and Martha Leader 
sing folk tunes from 7 to 9:30 p.m. 


The Dance Collective presents 
“Soundstair,”” followed by more 
dance, music and mime from 7 to 
11:30 p.m. at the Savoy, 539 
Washington St. 

Folk Dancing takes place from 7 to 
11 p.m. at Fisher Junior College, 
118 Beacon St. 

Sunshine Mime, the Mudhead 
Masks, Helium Mime, and the 
Studebaker Mime Company 
perform from 7 to 11:30 p.m. at the 
Modern Theater, 523 Washington 
St. 

Dance and Video performances and 
a guitar and flute concert happen 
from 7 to 10 p.m. at the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston 
St. 

Poetry Readings are presented from 
7 to 11 p.m. at the Boston 
Architectural Center, 320 Newbury 
St. 

The Cambridge Slavic Chorus sing 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. at the First 
Baptist Church, corner of Comm. 
Ave., and Clarendon St. 

The Living Newspaper present 
topical theater from 7:30 to 10:30 


p.m. at the Newbury St., Theater, 
565 Boylston St. 

Ice, a performance work in sound, 
light, and movement, is staged from 
7 to 10 p.m. at UMass Boston 
Auditorium, 100 Arlington St. 
The Next Move Theater Revue is 
presented at the Next Move 
Theater, 955 Boylston St., from 7 to 
ii. 

Live Radio Broadcast happens from 
7:30 to 2 a.m. at the Charles 
Playhouse, 76 Warrenton St. 

The Empire Brass Quintet and the 
James Johnson Chorale perform 
from 8 to 10 p.m. at Trinity 
Church, Copley Sq. 

Stanton Davis plays jazz from 8 to 
11 p.m. at the Union United 
Methodist Church, 485 Columbus 
Gandharva play original music and 
encourages audience participation 
from 7 to 10:30 p.m. at Old South 
Church, Copley Sq. 

The National Marionette Theater 
perform from 8 to 9:30 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon 
St. 


Journey Into Jazz, with Decahedron 


+ 1, the Joel Press Evolutionary 
Jazz Ensemble, and Semenya 
McCord, takes place from 7 to 
11:30 p.m. at John Hancock Hall. 
(This event has a ticket price, 
$3.50.) 

Mandalay perform from 8:30 to 
11:15 p.m. at Suffolk University, 
41 Temple St., Beacon Hill. 

The Amazing Fantasy Jugglers 
perform from 9 to 11:30 p.m. at the 
Church of All Nations, 33 Tremont 
St. 

I Have a Dream and Tapestry are 
staged from 8 to 11 p.m. at the 
Boston Arts Group Theater, 367 
Boylston St. 

Spoon River Anthology is brought 
to life from 9:30 to 11 p.m. at the 
Church of the Covenant, 67 New- 
bury St. P al 


‘Star Poems are visible as a plane 


flies over Boston with poetry by 
Peter Payack flashing electron- 
ically under the wings of the plane 
(no, Virginia, it is not a UFO). 

Willie Sordill sings folk tunes from 
9:30 to 11 p.m. at UMass Boston, 


_ student lounge, 100 Arlington St. 











p.m.). Tickets $4-$6.50. 

King Lear is staged at 8 p.m. by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Bos- 
ton (267-5600). Tix $4.50-$7.50 

Ross Bickford’s Comedy Cab, a revue, is pre- 
sented at 8:30 p.m. at the Charles Playhouse, 
Stage 3, 76 Warrenton St., Boston (926-0188). 
Tix $3.50 

The Comedy Connection. See Tuesday. 
Superman: The Play. See Monday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Filumena. See previous Sunday. 

Magic To Do. See previous Sunday. 
Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
SSR Ra 





HURSDAY 





ON STAGE 


The Time of Your Life, by William Saroyan, is 
staged at 8 p.m. at the Boston Shakespeare 





OTHER EVENTS 


For lectures, poetry readings, col- 
lege and suburban productions, and 
live music in clubs, please check List- 
ings on page 22 of this section. 








Company, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston (267-5600). 
Tix $4-$7.50. 

Ghosts. See Wednesday. 

Ross Bickford’s Comedy Cab. See Wednesday. 
The Comedy Connection. See Tuesday. 
Superman: The Play. See Monday. 

Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Annie. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Filumena. See previous Sunday. 

Magic To Do. See previous Sunday. 





RIDAY 
ON STAGE 


Slap Happy, a crazy musical-comedy revue 
featuring the famous Stubby Malone, is staged 
at the Charles Playhouse Cabaret, 76 Warren- 
ton St., Boston (426-5225). Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m., except Sat. (7 and 9:30 p.m.). Tickets 
$7.50-$8.50. 

A View From the Bridge, by Arthur Miller, is 
presented at 8:30 p.m. at Nucleo Eclettico, 37 
Clark St., North End, Boston (742-7445). 
Tickets $4.50. 

King Lear. See Wednesday. 

The Comedy Connection. See Tuesday. 
Superman: The Play. See Monday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
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Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Annie. See previous Sunday. 

Filumena. See previous Sunday. 

Magic To Do. See previous Sunday. 


ATURDAY 





MUSIC 


Spider John Koerner appears at 8:30 p.m. at 
St. Andrew's Church, Lafayette St., Route 
114, Marblehead. Admission $2.50. 


ON STAGE 


Ross Bickford’s Comedy Cab pulls in to the 
Crossroad, 495 Beacon St., Boston (926-0188) 
at 10 p.m. Admission $2.50. 

Chance Langton Comedy Show, with special 
guests, happens at 9 p.m. at Ding Ho, 13 
Springfield St., Inman Square, Cambridge 
(661-7701). Tix $3.50. 

Slap Happy. See Friday. 

The Time of Your Life. See Thursday. 

A View From the Bridge. See Friday. 

Ghosts. See Wednesday. 

Superman: The Play. See Monday. 

Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
Annie. See previous Sunday. 
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Filumena. See previous Sunday. 
Magic To Do. See previous Sunday. 


UNDAY 
MUSIC 


Bill Staines sings, picks, and yodels at 8 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 11 Garden 
St., Cambridge (661-2099). Tix $3.50. 


CLASSICAL 


The Julliard String Quartet features works of 
Beethoven at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall. Tickets 
$6.50-$9.50. 

Martha and Tom Dushak. flute and guitar 
duo, play sonatas by Handel and Guiliani at 8 
p-m. at the All Newton Music School, 321 
Chestnut St., West Newton (527-4553). Free. 


ON STAGE 


A View From the Bridge. See Friday. 
Magic To Do. See previous Sunday. 
Filumena. See previous Sunday. 

Annie. See previous Sunday. 

The All Night Strut. See previous Sunday. 
Constant Comedy. See previous Sunday. 
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how our government had duped us. 
Our adventure on the other side of the 
world had turned into a “hell upside 
down,” and the vast technology we had 
thought capable of conquering any foe 
had proved powerless against primeval 
jungles and guerrilla bands. 

Then, on top of it all, came Watergate, 
and the darkness and fear deepened. Not 
only were we forced to face the im- 
potence of our gleaming machines, we 
had to face the corruption of those who 
built and piloted them. The biggest and 
most successful of the disaster films, The 
Towering Inferno (1974), jettisoned the 
ponderous tongue-in-cheek tone of its 
predecessors to relate a grim tale of how 
contractor's chicanery turns the world’s 
tallest skyscraper into the world’s tallest 
fire-trap — and, unlike The Poseidon Ad- 
venture, Inferno took place right here at 
home. The dread-ridden mood spread to 
more serious films, and soon moviegoers 
were seeing -a rash of paranoid- 
conspiracy thrillers: Alan Pakula’s The 
Parallax View (1974), Francis Ford Cop- 
pola’s The Conversation (1974), Roman 
Polanski’s Chinatown (1974), David 
Miller’s Executive Action (1973), Arthur 
Penn’s Night Moves (1975), Sydney 
Pollack’s Three Days of the Condor 
(1976), and, of course, Pakula’s All the 
President’s Men (1976). One could even 
make a case for placing Milos Forman’s 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest (1975) 
among the post-Watergate paranoid 
thrillers. Some of these were terrific 
movies; indeed, it’s instructive to look at 
the difference in tone between the two 
greatest films of the decade: Coppola’s 
The Godfather I and II. The first, made in 
1972, evoked an America sliding toward 
infamy in its story of a proud criminal 
family struggling to draw the line some- 
where; the second, made in 1974, de- 
picted that family’s corrosion as ineluc- 
table. 

The shock of watching our trust shat- 
tered came to seem the central experience 
of the ‘70s. Again and_again we were ter- 
ribly betrayed. Troops fired on our chil- 
dren. Our own intelligence and policing 
agencies plotted against us. The food we 
ate gave us cancer, the cosmetics we used 
devoured the ozone, the oil we counted 
on was drying up, and the formerly im- 
perious dollar was tottering. In movies, 
we returned to that sensation of shock 
rather compulsively, as if it were a sacra- 
mental experience. The Truth was hard to 
face, but face it we would, and if that 
meant we were watching ourselves fall 
from grace, at least we were finally 
getting to the bottom of things. Then, 
too, wasn’t there a certain thrill about 
watching the parade of outrages that 
dominated the mid-’70s? In an irrelig- 
ious world, a world where art had been 
frozen by the cool currents of moder- 
nism, where sex had become a matter of 
clinically correct orgasms, where vio- 
lence was a casual, everyday occurence — 
wasn’t the absurd tackiness of it all 
almost entertaining? Like religious self- 
flagellants, we became gluttons for 
punishment. We looked to films not only 
to mirror our astonishment but to as- 
tonish us further. And when few things 
could still horrify us, it was almost re- 
assuring to go to the movies and be scared 
out of our wits. 

Could anything be trusted? How about 
the beasts and the children? Hardly. 
Parents had wondered what was posses- 
sing their children throughout the ‘60s 
and early ‘70s, and, in 1973, William 
Friedkin answered with his grueling The 
Exorcist, which harnessed almost the 
only American technology that still domi- 
nated the world — movie technology — 
show that there was no innocence left 
anywhere. Meanwhile, the increasing in- 
fluence of the feminist movement 
wrought drastic changes in the way we 
thought of the family. Women who set 
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Disasters, conspiracies, nostalgia: 
Dream factory, indeed 











The best movies 
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The Deer Hunter 

Get Out Your Handkerchiefs 
Manhattan 

The Marriage of Maria Braun 
Kramer vs. Kramer 
Richard Pryor — Live in Concert 
Apocalypse Now 

The Tree of Byeodent Clogs 

Hair 
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Jaws, the quintessential ‘70s movie, had plots, scares, male bonding, and 


director Steven Spielberg. 


out to “find themselves’’ discovered that 
child-rearing would have to wait. Poll- 
sters returned from their researches with 
figures showing that a majority of 
couples with children thought having 
them had been a mistake. Although the 
emergence of a film like Kramer vs. 
Kramer at decade's end may signal a shift 
back toward parenthood, the ‘70s re- 
mained wary:of children — at least in part 
because people who had reached child- 
bearing age were the same ones who had 
been the flaming youth of the ‘60s; they 
were not unaware of how difficult 
parenthood could be. No wonder the 
child-as-monster theme proved among 
the most popular and durable of the 
decade, resulting in films like Richard 
Donner’s egregious but enormously suc- 
cessful The Omen (1976) and its sequel 
Damien — Omen II (1978), Brian De 
Palma’s Carrie (1976) and The Fury 
(1978), and Robert Wise’s Audrey Rose 
(1977). 

By the mid-’70s, moviegoers were 
gathering in darkened theaters in almost 
the same way that they queued up for est 
and primal-scream sessions, and other 
‘therapies’ — to get some sense scared 
into them. In 1975, Steven Spielberg’s 
Jaws appeared, and it proved the most 
popular — and one of the best — com- 
ments on a duplicitous decade. Other 
abominable-animal pictures followed — 
Orca (1977), The White Buffalo (1977), 
Jaws 2 (1978), Piranha (1978), etc. — but 
Jaws was certainly the most representa- 
tive. Not only did it exhibit Hollywood's 
new technical mastery, it also summed up 
many of the decade’s themes. Here was 
the nefarious bureaucracy willing to sac- 
rifice people for profits, the lone rebel 
(Roy Scheider) fighting the Establish- 
ment, and finally, during the film’s 
second half, the paean to male cama- 
raderie — a theme that continued to domi- 
nate the ‘70s as men and women alike 
sought to escape the confusion of a 
decade in which sexual relations no 
longer seemed to work. Moreover, since 
Jaws was something of a variation on the 
creature features of the ‘50s — let alone 
King Kong — it reflected the burgeoning 
interest in genre films — and hence in film 
form over film content. 

You see, movies didn’t have to say 
anything in the ‘70s. They just had to do 


sl sn sme: Something to us. And we already knew 


what did things to us: detective movies, 
horror movies, crazy comedies, chase 
thrillers, rock ‘n’ roll. One of the virtues 
of director Robert Altman was that in 
magnificent films like McCabe and Mrs. 
Miller (1971), The Long Goodbye (1973), 
and Thieves Like Us (1974), he took those 
genres and made them do entirely un- 
expected things to us. If Altman hadn’t 
existed, the ‘70s would have'had to in* 
vent him. But he was the exception that 
proved the rule. And the rule was: when 
nothing was ventured, that didn’t mean 
that nothing was gained. It often meant 
you'd get your money’s worth, and that, 
perhaps, was the best a recession-haunted 
era could hope for. Elements like charac- 
terization and significance and _ style 
became economically unimportant. They 
were the X factors, and since the money- 
men could only judge the value of a pro- 
duct empirically, the X factors didn’t 
count. To this day, the best way to sell a 
project to a film or TV mogul is to cite its 
similarity to something that already 
worked. And so, in an era with no iden- 
tity of its own, nostalgia for what used to 
work reigned supreme. Which explains 
the almost equal successes of an excel- 
lent film like American Graffiti (1973), a 
mediocre one like National Lampoon's 
Animal House (1978), and an atrocious 
one like Grease (1978). Or the success of 
The Sting, which combined a ‘30s setting 
with turn-of-the-century music and a 
pair of late-’60s glamor boys to become 
the big hit of 1973 — it had about five dif- 
ferent kinds of nostalgia going at once. 
As remakes, rip-offs and rehashes 
flourished, comedy turned to spoofs and 
parodies. Mel Brooks became the decade’s 
most successful comic director (and con- 
vinced a lot of people that he was some 
sort of moviemaking genius) by cleverly 
spoofing Westerns (Blazing Saddles), 
horror movies (Young Frankenstein) and 
silent comedy (Silent Movie) before 
running into trouble mocking Hitchcock 
(High Anxiety). At times it seemed as 
though most of the comedy being pro- 
duced in Hollywood came from Brooks's 
satire factory — from him and from 
minions like Marty Feldman, Gene 
Wilder, and Dom De Luise. Even Woody 
Allen, who was to prove the most bril- 
liant comic filmmaker of the decade, 
parodied his way through the ‘70s with 
Everything You Always Wanted to Know 





About Sex and Sleeper. It wasn’t until he 
made the commercial mistake of lam- 
pooning Tolstoy (a fellow with only the 
most meager standing at the box office) 
that we knew he was headed for greater 
things — as he proved in 1977, with 
Annie Hall, the decade's finest comedy. 

Annie Hall marked a change in mood 
that had been a long time in coming. For 
years, Neil Simon’s formulaic contem- 
porary comedies had been embraced with 
increasing enthusiasm (by the public, 
never by the critics), because they were at 
once upbeat and realistically cynical. In 
them was reflected the tension between 
the decade’s suspiciousness and its nos- 
talgia. And in 1976, that tension found its 
most successful resolution in John 
Avildsen’s very old-fashioned Rocky, 
which used the dingy alleys and malig- 
nantly glistening urban streets, so 
familiar from downbeat movies like 
Martin Scorsese’s masterpieces, Taxi 
Driver (1976) and Mean Streets (1973), as 
mere background to its story of a luck- 
less palooka who makes it to the top. 
That plot mirrored the life of the film’s 
auteur, Sylvester Stallone, and, in a 
celebrity-mad era, it set off an explosion. 
Upbeat yarns about underdogs over- 
coming the odds proliferated. Sports 
movies and sweet-natured chase films 
(like 1977’s Smokey and the Bandit and 
1978's less likable Foul Play) were sud- 
denly big box office. Happy endings re- 
turned, cripples and the terminally ill 
were adored onscreen, mental illness was 
conquered, and perhaps the most com- 
monly brooked obstacle of all was the im- 
possible relationship. In 1977, George 
Lucas’s Star Wars united Hollywood's 
finest gimcrackery with a gummy good- 
triumphs-over-evil plot to become the 
most successful movie ever made, and it 
was followed by Spielberg’s Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind, in which the 
oddest couple ever — man and alien — 
overcame their differences amid an atmo- 
sphere of wonder and hope. Clearly, 
audiences were eager to escape the des- 
pair of the early ‘70s, and if that meant 
leaving the earth completely, so be it. 

Unfortunately, it wasn’t long before 
the return to romance had been squeezed 
into pulp like Jane Wagner’s Moment by 
Moment (1978) and Avildsen’s Slow 
Dancing in the Big City (1978). The tech- 
nology harnessed in Star Wars, Jaws, and 
Close Encounters was, by the end of 
1979, nosing out the actors, especially in 
Star Trek, The Black Hole, and Spiel- 
berg’s own 1941. True, the ‘70s had been 
a rather strange period for actors any- 
way. Acting technique — and directors’ 
understanding of how to work with their 
stars — has probably never, been more 
sophisticated. Yet, stardom has been un- 
usually. fickle. Paul Newman, Barbra 
Streisand, Al Pacino, John Travolta, Jack 
Nicholson, Jane Fonda, Dustin Hoff- 
man, Burt Reynolds, Charles Bronson, 
Sylvester Stallone — nearly all the big 
stars of the ‘70s discovered sooner or later 
that their appearance on the marquee was 
not enough to make a picture succeed at 
the box office. Only Clint Eastwood and 
Warren Beatty seemed to have that sort of 
power (the draw of Marlon Brando, who 
does mere walk-ons, and then only in 
surefire blockbusters, is moot), and both 
of them directed or produced their big 
hits. Indeed, at decade’s end, more and 
more actors were getting behind the 
camera. Jack Nicholson, Robert Red- 
ford, Burt Reynolds, Anne Bancroft, and 
James Caan had all taken up the direc- 
torial reins, and the active part that 
people like Fonda, Streisand, and Dustin 
Hoffman play in planning their pictures 
threatens to obliterate the memory of 
Hitchcock's infamous apothegm: “Actors 
are cattle.” 

The late ‘70s were supposed to usher in 
the era of plummy women’s roles, and, 
for a while, it looked as though it would, 

Continued on page-11 
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Continued from page 1 
sort of metaphor tor modern anxiety. 

It has been said that the theater is years 
behind film, which is years behind tele- 
vision, which is years behind the times. 
So it is perhaps fitting that this notion of 
auteurism, coined by critic Andrew Sarris 
over a decade ago to be applied to movie 
directors, should find its way into a dis- 
cussion of theater in the ‘70s. Interes- 
tingly, while critics were bemoaning the 
lack of new playwrights, dramatists in 
the traditional mode, a new breed of 
theater artist was proliferating. It is sad, 
of course, that neither Arthur Miller nor 
Tennessee Williams has written any- 
thing good in years; it is even sadder that 
Edward Albee, the great bright hope of 
the 1960s, has followed Williams into the 
murky sea of self-parody. But it simply 
does not follow that the Fourth Wall has 
collapsed, finally putting the Fabulous 
Invalid out of her misery. In the first 
place, there are still playwrights: Sam 
Shepard, John Guare, David Rabe, Tom 
Stoppard, David Storey, Simon Gray, 
and Edward Bond, to name just my 
favorites, have come into their own in the 
1970s. But the decade has also spawned a 
number of auteur-directors, some of them 
gurus, some of them prodigies, all of 
them originals whose imprimaturs are as 
obvious as the initials on an Yves Saint- 
Laurent tie. 

In the commercial theater, we have wit- 
nessed the rise of choreographer/direc- 
tors Bob Fosse and Michael Bennett and 
of composer/director Elizabeth Swados 
(truly a product of the ‘70s, she had 
hardly emerged from her teens when the 
decade began!). Stephen Sondheim may 
not be a director, but he certainly quali- 
fies as an auteur. A Chorus Line is the 
only significant musical of the last 10 
years for which he has not provided 
music and lyrics. The man’s mantelpiece 
must be so covered with statuettes — 
Tonys for Company, Follies, A Little 
Night Music, and Sweeney Todd; the 
New York Drama Critics Circle Award 
for all of them plus Pacific Overtures — 
that there’s no room for other bric-a-brac. 
Much talk during this decade has been 
about the decline of the great American 
musical — which is to say that such en- 
tertainments have grown increasingly ex- 
pensive to produce, so there are fewer of 
them, and flops like Rex or Ballroom 
really sting. (Sometimes even the suc- 
cesses are discouraging: Grease, for 
example, has just become the longest- 
running musical in Broadway history, 
and such gaudy or saccharine medioc- 
rities as The Wiz and Annie have won 
Tonys.) There is a sentimental yearning 
to return to the good old melodic days of 
Rodgers and. Hammerstein. But Sond- 
heim may prove more important: he has 
single-handedly brought sophistication 
to the genre, making the musical some- 
thing to which our generation, as well as 
Donna Reed’s or Marcus Welby’s, can 
connect. Sweeney Todd may, in fact, be 
our first native, nihilistic musical, Amer- 
ica’s answer to Threepenny Opera. 

In the realm of the avant-garde, Off 
Off Broadway and even in Boston, 
auteurism is even more evident. Direc- 
tors like Peter Brook and Andrei Serban 
have taken to redefining the classics, 
daring to impose themselves on Shake- 
speare and Chekhov. Other artists, 
among them Richard Foreman, Joseph 
Chaikin, Robert Wilson, and the Ridicu- 
lous Theater Company’s Charles Ludlam, 
have created their own oeuvres, in which 
script, production, and personal style are 
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CAROLYN CLAY 

1. Bosoms and Neglect — John Guare 
(Charles Playhouse) 

2. Miss Margarida’s Way — Roberto 
Athayde (Loeb Drama Center and 
Boston University) 

3. Action — Sam Shepard (Nucleo 
Eclettico) 

4. Master of Ecstasy — Jon Lipsky 
(Reality Theater) 

5. Night of the Assassins — Jose Triana 
(Galaxy Theater) 

6. The Faith Healer — Brian Friel 
(Colonial Theater) 

7. American Buffalo — David Mamet 
(Modern Theater) 

8. The Bedbug — Viadimir 
Mayakovsky (Loeb Drama Center) 

9. Romeo and Juliet — William 
Shakespeare (Boston Shakespeare 
Company) 

10. Hard Edges — Muse Conceptions 
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Still writing after A Chorus Line: Shepard, Guare, Stoppare 


inseparable. Looking back on the local 
scene over the past 10 years, the work of 
such strong directors as Joann Green, 
Maxine Klein, and Stage I’s Kaleel Saka- 
keeny proves more memorable than indi- 
vidual plays. 

There are, of course, a number of other 
factors that have shaped the theater of the 
‘70s — and most of them are related. Just 
as the theater of the 1960s reflected the 
stormy political climate of those times, so 
the theater of the past few years mirrors 
the benign cynicism, the self-absorption, 
and the economic anxiety that pervade 
American politics today. The cynicism is 
apparent in plays like Sam Shepard’s 
Curse of the Starving Class and John 
Guare’s Bosoms and Neglect (though 
there is also a sort of sentimental back- 
lash, exemplified by such old-fashioned 
plays as Da and The Shadow Box, both 
big award-winners). And preoccupation 
with self, the keynote of the decade 
according to Tom Wolfe, is rampant — 
whether on the theater fringe, where 
artists like Foreman and the Performance 
Group’s Spaulding Grey are creating 


~ “autobiographical theater,’’ or, in the 


mainstream, where a compendium of 
stories dancers might tell their shrinks is 
parlayed into a multi-million-dollar suc- 
cess. Jerzy Grotowski, the Polish direc- 
tor prominent a decade ago, has trans- 
formed his almost religious crusade 
toward a ‘‘poor theater’ into a quest so 
personal it ceases to be theater, becoming 
something more akin to therapy. And 
Peter Brook spent a good portion of the 
‘70s doing theater “research” in Paris and 
trekking across Africa on a sort of mum- 
mers’ safari. 

This Me-orientation may have far- 
reaching and disturbing ramifications. 
Our own Robert Brustein stirred up some 
controversy a year or so ago with an 
article in the New York Times dis- 
cussing the ‘’Balkanization” of the Amer- 
ican theater. There is no longer an Amer- 
ican ‘theater audience, Brustein said; in- 
stead there are a lot of small, limited- 
interest audiences, each of which 
demands a theater reflective of its own 
lives and expectations. If this had always 
been the case, then Long Day's Journey 
Into Night would just be a drama for 
tight Irish actors, consumptives, and flut- 
tery drug addicts. Obviously, O'Neill 
transcends such compartmentalization. 
Today, however, plays are increasingly 
aimed at narrow groups: gays, women, 
blacks, various ethnic groups, New York 
or Washington tourists. And only a few 
such works have proved able to leap the 


strictures they imposed on themselves: 
Ntozake Shange’s For Colored Girls. . ., 
Miguel Pinero’s Short Eyes, Ed Bullin’s 
The Taking of Miss Janie. 

For Colored Girls..., less a conven- 
tional drama than a stage poem, is im- 
portant in that it marks a departure in the 
black theater from the oddly dated 
kitchen-sink realism of the ‘60s. It bears 
mentioning that the major political move- 
ments of that decade are only now 
bearing theatrical fruit — plays or theater 
pieces that are more art than polemic. 
David Rabe, the dramatist laureate of our 
involvement in Vietnam, did not surface 
until the ‘70s. The Basic Training of 
Pavlo Hummel and Sticks and Bones 
were produced in 1971 and 1972 respec- 
tively, and Streamers, Rabe’s finest war 
play, did not appear until 1976. The 
major movements of the ‘70s, then, may 
be more prominent in the theater of the 
‘80s. Gay liberation and feminism have 
so far produced little in the way of sig- 
nificant drama — though gays, in partic- 
ular, have coined a campy, sophisticated 
style. And there are female playwrights 
on the horizon: Shange, Wendy Wasser- 
stein (Uncommon Women and Others), 
Marsha Norman (Getting Out), Maria 
Irene Fornes (Fefu and Her Friends). 

No discussion of the ways in which 
politics influence the arts is complete, of 
course, without mention of Mammon. It 
is almost embarrassing to recall Julian 
Beck, Judith Malina, and their garish 
band of scruffies in 1969, chanting, with 
apparent sincerity, “Ban the bomb, and 
burn the money.” Economics, alas, has 
more and more to do with what We see 
and don’t see in the theater — and not just 
on Broadway. The so-called ‘‘serious 
artists,” too, must keep one eye on their 
Muses, the other on their coffers. In the 
first place, the relationship of the com- 
mercial and non-commercial theaters has 
changed during the past decade: once ad- 
versaries, they have gotten into bed 
together. (At least we don’t have to worry 
whether or not they will respect each 
other in the morning, since they never 
did.) 

We in Boston have seen more and more 
road shows, fewer and fewer tryouts — 
and this is not just because Washing- 
tonians, with their less discriminating 
tastes and more opulent Kennedy Cen- 
ter, have replaced- us as the Shuberts’ 
favorite guinea pigs. The truth is that few 
plays, particularly serious ones, are con- 
ceived with Broadway in mind; the finan- 
cial stakes are just too high. A startling 
number of the commercial successes of 


the ‘70s took an indirect route to fame 
and fortune: Tat Championship Sea- 
son, A Chorus Line, and For Colored 
Girls... originated at Joseph Papp’s 
Public Theater; Da made its first success 
at the Hudson Theater Guild; Ain't Mis- 
behavin’ was a hit at the Manhattan 
Theater Club before moving to Broad- 
way; The Elephant Man was first seen at 
St. Peter's Church; The Gin Game 
Streamers, and The Shadow Box were all 
rowed in from the Long Wharf in New 
Haven. One negative result of this new 
liaison between the playwright’s work- 
shop and the marketplace is that our non- 
profit and regional theaters have come to 
function less as alternatives than as 
springboards to Broadway. On the other 
hand, the windfall profits from A Chorus 
Line alone have probably subsidized more 
experiments than the Ford Foundation 

Prohibitive production costs are not 
limited, of course, to the commercial 
theater. The non-profit houses, as well as 
the regional reps and even the theater 
labs, have felt the pinch — with the result 
that they are more dependent on the 
foundations, the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the consumer. Choices as to 
what and what kind of plays or theater 
pieces to present must be made with a 
number of institutions and patrons, not 
all of them connoisseurs, in mind. Plays 
may be chosen or developed for their 
commercial viability even in non- 
commercial situations. The hope of un- 
earthing another Shadow Box springs 
eternal. Grants, sadly enough, are more 
often given on social than on artistic 
grounds. And audiences are increasingly 
catered to — which lowers standards more 
often than it elevates tastes 

\long 
development of the '70s is the use of tele 


these lines, a significant 


vision advertising for theater produc- 
mediocre Broadway 


The Wiz) have been 


tions. Several 
musicals (Pippin 
saved from early extinction by their tele 
vision ad-campaigns. And who can for 
get the barrage of “‘It left me weak and 
weepy commercials that catapulted Man 
of La Mancha to triumph right here at the 
Music Hall 
months, breaking box office records, in 
1978? I am no champion of elitism in the 
arts, mind you, but the thought that we 
may soon, as a result of this calculated 
appeal to the television crowd, be sitting 
through the real-life sit-com of ‘‘Laverne 
and the Shuberts” fills me with dread. 
Not that the drama of the ‘70s has been 
so stellar that we of ‘‘the world of the 
paint and the motley’ can afford to 
thumb our noses at television. It is all well 
and good to point to innovators like 
Andrei Serban and Richard Foreman, but 
such production-oriented work is perish- 
able. What will be scrutinized by his- 
torians of the next-century is our drama, 
and many of the so-called serious plays of 
the past decade smack of the Hallmark 
Special. The British, ever more literate if 
less passionate, will have more to show: 
the work of Stoppard, Gray, Storey, 
Bond, Trevor Griffith (Comedians), 
David Rudkin (Ashes), David Hare 
(Fanshen, Plenty), Christopher Hamp- 
ton. The ‘70s have also given us South 
African playwright Athol Fugard’s 
starkly beautiful Boesman and Lena and 
his collaborations with actors John Kani 
and Winston Ntshona, Sizwe Banzi Is 
Dead and The Island. But let's face it, The 
Shadow Box and The Elephant Man will 
look pretty squat when placed alongside 
Long Day’s Journey or even Death of a 
Continued on page 11 
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The best plays 
of 1979 


DON SHEWEY 


1. Bosoms and Neglect — John Guare 
(Charles Playhouse) 

2. Master of Ecstasy — Jon Lipsky 
(Reality Theater) 

3. Action — Sam Shepard (Nucleo 
Eclettico) 

4. Narratives — Samuel Beckett and 
Earl Kim (Loeb Drama Center) 

5. Find Your Way Home — John 
Hopkins (Inman Square Alley Theater) 
6. Night of the Assassins — Jose Triana 
(Galaxy Theater) 

7. A Day in the Death of Joe Egg — 
Peter Nichols (Nucleo Eclettico) 

8. The Best Little Whorehouse in Texas 
— Peter Masterson, Larry L. King, and 
Carol Hall (Shubert Theater) 

9. Da — Hugh Leonard (Colonial 
Theater) 

10. Man With Bags — Eugene Ionesco 
(U. Mass Boston Theater) 
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last cut on their second and last record. 
The Dolls summoned up every- 
thing they had to stave off the Franken- 
stein-ian fate. When the album failed 
to sell and Mercury Records dropped 
them, the band split up. So did the ‘60s 
myth of rock’s united community — the 
tacit assumption that the interests of fans, 
critics, performers, and execs ran paral- 
lel. Which, among other things, 
announced loudly that the ‘70s would be 
different. But like true monsters, the 
Dolls would have their revenge. Along 
with Lou Reed and Iggy, they antici- 
pated punk. And not just that — with 
Reed, they also proclaimed that there was 
something called New York rock (again). 

“Tonight’s the Night’’ — Rod 
Stewart (1976). According to Billboard 
one of the Top 10 singles of the decade, 
it’s the pivotal song in Stewart's career, 
signaling the transition from the beauti- 
ful loser of “Maggie May” (1971) to the 
Beautiful Person of ‘Do Ya Think I’m 
Sexy?” (1978). Before “Tonight's the 
Night’ (especially on Every Picture Tells 
a Story), Stewart made the silk scarves 
and Cognac of rock aristocracy seem like 
heroic trappings — afterward, like a trap, 
the symbols of another ‘60s rock star 
gone wrong. With ‘‘Tonight’s the 
Night,” though, he did the impossible: 
for a moment the cold-blooded Casa- 
nova and the warm-hearted romantic 
became one. 

“More Than a Feeling’’ — Boston 
(1976). The rock band record companies 
fantasize about. Though the sales figures 
of Fleetwood Mac and Frampton Comes 
Alive were already making executive 
heads spin, it was the numbers sur- 
rounding Boston’s debut (seven million 
and counting) that was causing them to 
babble. If an unknown band could do this 
well, just think what the future held 

. Well, the future arrived in 1979. If 
overall sales didn’t decline this year (the 
initial fear), the growth rate did. In other 
words, a No. 1 album like Breakfast in 
America — to cite a convenient example 
of corporate rock — sold only two to three 
million this year, when probably it would 
have sold closer to five million a year or 
two ago. With Boston (Supertramp, Styx, 
you name them), sheer numbers glori- 
fied mediocrity. That Boston could be 
more than mediocre (‘More Than a 
Feeling” proves that) transforms the 
band’s story into a ‘70s pop parable: 
reaching the pinnacle without trying, 
they have had no place to go but down. 

‘TI Shot the Sheriff’ — Eric Clapton 
(1974). The Wailers’ original is harder, 
and it doesn’t even reflect Clapton’s best 
work (the transcendent Layla, released in 
1970). But ‘I Shot the Sheriff’ pro- 
claimed the Next Big Thing that never 
happened: reggae. Well, not exactly. 
Reggae has happened, but not in the way 
most everybody expected. Bob Marley 
has had several hit albums, can fill large 
halls in many cities, but is not an over- 
whelming star in this country. Peter 
Tosh, Toots and the Maytals, the Mighty 
Diamonds have their followings (but who 
doesn’t?). In England, though, where 
there is a large Jamaican population and 
many of these performers are stars, 
reggae provided an original model for 
punk: a self-sustaining, political music 
independent of the mainstream. Which is 
to say that the distance between ‘I Shot 
the Sheriff’’ and the Clash’s ‘Police and 
Thieves” is enormous. With the dilution 
(and expansion) of punk into new wave, 
reggae for white rockers turned into 
‘‘roots’”’ music, the modern-day equiva- 
lent of Chicago blues, an idiom that 
somehow bestows authenticity and polit- 
ical correctness upon anybody who per- 
forms it. Which is to say that the transi- 
tion from “I Shot the Sheriff’ to the 
Police’s ‘‘Roxanne”’ is retrogressive. 

‘Me And Bobbie McGee” — Kris 
Kristofferson (1970). Covered by every- 
one. Rockers (Janis Joplin’s farewell), 
other C&W singers, lounge lizards. 
There’s probably a soul version some- 
where. For about a year, Kristofferson 
was the hottest rebel in country music — 
until he got interested in the movies, lost 
his nerve and/or his discipline. Still, if 
you listen to those early songs (‘‘Sunday 
Morning Coming Down’’), you can hear 
the sound of Nashville shaking hands 
with Greenwich Village, Roy Acuff 
saying hello to Bob Dylan, and rock ‘n’ 
roll making some rude noises in the back- 
ground. Like most C&W uprisings, Kris- 
tofferson’s was snuffed out pretty 
quickly, but the so-called Outlaws 
(Waylon Jennings, etc.) couldn’t have 
ayes rowdy if he hadn’t been already. 

“Rock the Boat’’ — Hues Corpora- 
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Songs that made the ’70s: 
From the Dolls to the Bee 








Your Baby’ — George McRae (1975). If 
you choose one and say that’s where 
disco started, you wouldn't be wrong. No 
doubt you can make a case for earlier 
examples, but as much as any these songs 
heralded disco’s arrival: one-shot dance 
hits, where the beat is almost everything, 
which emerged from black dance floors 
onto pop radio. By making the singer(s) 
and radio-play secondary to success, 
disco challenged black music’s aesthetic 
and economic order. This order is mostly 
back intact now, but in the meantime, 
disco became the most reviled music of 
the decade (forget about punk), an excuse 
for racism and gay-baiting. The irony 
was that disco was a triumph of style 
above all else, a music that spoke to and 
for upward mobility. 

. “Rock ‘n’ Roll Never Forgets” — 
Bob Seger (1976). It doesn’t. Which is 
what Seger, Bruce Springsteen, the Who 
— those who consider rock ’n’ roll their 
salvation — keep reminding us. For Seger, 
a Grade-B hero who put out erratic 
albums while touring the Midwest con- 
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tinually, it meant that his humility before 
the tradition was finally rewarded. For 
Springsteen, the greatest live performer 
of the decade, it meant clearing away the 
cover stories, the legal suits, the recor- 
ding blocs and living up not to his own 
myth, but to rock’s. For the Who, it has 
meant enduring for 15 years and insis- 
ting that endurance isn’t enough. For all 
of them, it has meant always identifying 
with their fans. 

“Fire and Rain’’ — James Taylor 
(1970). Singer-songwriter heaven. Or, 
pardon me, that’s my neurosis you're 
sitting on. Or, is there sex after self-pity? 
(And the millions roared ‘Yes.’’) Taylor 
was neither the first singer-songwriter to 
hit it big, nor the worst, but in ‘Fire and 
Rain’’ he embodied all the forces 
attempting to make rock ‘n’ roll digni- 
fied. That the singer-songwriter confed- 
eration also included Randy Newman, 
Joni Mitchell, Garland Jeffreys, the 
McGarrigle Sisters, and even Neil Young 
— all of whom produced some of the ‘70s’ 
most cantankerous, eccentric, and rest- 


. 


less records — shouldn't be forgotten. But 
the rise of Taylor, Gordon Lightfoot, Cat 
Stevens coincided with (and contributed 
to) the advent of ‘‘mellow”’ radio, soon to 
be referred to as AOR (album-oriented 
radio). Tastefulness was championed. 

9. ‘Call Me’ — Al Green (1973). Also 
the title of Green’s finest album. In 1973, 
after a string of hits, he seemed like the 
extension of a tradition. In 1979, with no 
recent hits, he seems like the last of his 
kind. Al Green, the great soul man who 
wants you his fans, his lover — but 
needs Him. Al Green, perhaps the 
greatest singer of the decade who took 
C&W, R&B, and gospel as far as they 
could go. When the clean, smooth lines of 
Memphis production became too much, 
he set his voice against grainy acoustic 
textures (The Belle Album, 1977) and 
became more of a preacher than he ever 
was. Al Green, the decade's greatest 
anomaly. 

10. ‘Life in the Fast Lane’ — the 
Eagles (1977). Arguably the most domi- 
nant rock genre of the decade, Southern 
California rock reflected all the worst ten- 
dencies of the era: studio gloss at any 
price; the corruption of the outlaw myth; 
the inflated costs of professionalism; the 
arrogance of pop success. But like all 
generalizations, this one is full of excep- 
tions. While too many LA albums came 
out spouting the same pastoral nonsense 
in the same light and easy harmonies 
backed by the same letter-perfect guitar 
solo, there were Warren Zevon, Rickie 
Lee Jones, Jules Shears, Tonio K., and 
Tom Waits all challenging the shibbo- 
leths with varying degrees of success. 
And there were the leaders themselves 
trying to work out the binds they had 
created for themselves: Jackson Browne 
(Late for the Sky, The Pretender, 
‘Running on Empty”), the genres intel- 
lectual apologist and conscience; Linda 
Ronstadt (Heart Like a Wheel), the beau- 
tiful voice refusing for once to be passive; 
there were the Eagles 
themselves, in Hotel California ex- 
pressing for once their doubts while 
toughening up their sound. The combi- 
nation didn’t quite jive, but it came close. 

“St. Elmo’s Fire’ — Brian Eno 
(1975). To call Eno the most influential 
rock musician of the decade is to risk 
overstatement. To call him anything else 
is to chance inaccuracy. His record sales 
are nil. Radio airplay non-existent. But at 
the end of 1979, as producer and perfor- 
mer, he stands near the center (Robert 
Fripp is next to him) — connecting punk 
with the SoHo avant-garde, rock’s most 
primitive instincts (its mistrust of tech- 
nology) with its most advanced (the 
apotheosis of the studio). Despite these 
contradictions —.or morevlikely, because 
of them — Eno has made some of the most 
soothing, intricate, playful, encom- 
passing music of the decade. Proof that 
one of rock’s most utopian ideas — the 
technology can be accessible to anybody 
— can light up the sky if purified in St. 
Elmo’s Fire. 

“God Save the Queen’ — Sex 
Pistols (1977). The Sex Pistols cried out 
for 100 bands like them and they got 
them. It’s the music we'll be hearing for 

Continued on page 10 
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KIT RACHLIS 


(alphabetical order) 

1. The Clash 

2. Recent Songs — Leonard Cohen 
3. Armed Forces — Elvis Costello 
4 


less Eric 
6. = Van Morrison 
7. Squeezing Ou 

Parker 


8. The Roches 
9. Cut — Slits 


BOB BLUMENTHAL 
(alphabetical order) 
1. Air Lore — Air 


cago 
. Bush Baby — Arthur Blythe 


1979 — Anthony Braxton 
James Newton Quartet 
fin 
toliu 
8. Nauxtagram — Bobby Naughton 


9. Waves — Sam Rivers 


“Sphone Quartet , 


. The Whole Wide World — Wreck- 


5: Bhs Marianne Faith- 


Sparks — Graham 


10, Rust Never Sleeps — Neil Young 


2. Nice Guys — Art Ensemble of Chi- 


. Alto Saxophone Improvisations of 
. Hidden Voices — Anthony Davis- 
. Return of the Griffin — Johnny Grif- 


7. Catalonian Folksongs — Tete Mon- 


10. Steppin’ With the World Saxo- 


The best albums of 1979 


MICHAEL BLOOM 


. Dub Housing — Pere Ubu 
. Eskimo ~ Residents 
. Lodger — David Bowie 
. Sleep Dirt — Frank Zappa 
. Off White — James White and the 
Blacks 
. The Roches 
. Einstein on the Beach — Philip 
Glass/Robert Wilson 
8. The Clash 
9. Contents Dislodged Durimg Ship- 
ment — Tin Huey 
10. PH7 — Peter Hammill 


MIKE FREEDBERG 


1. Bad Girls ~ Donna Summer 
2. Risque — Chic 


. Live and Uncensored — Millie Jack- 


son 
4. Disco Nights ~ GQ 
5. Ray, Goodman & Brown 
6. Dionne — Dionne Warwick 
7. Prince 
8. We Are Family ~ Sister Sledge 
9. France Joli 
10. (The Boss — sfgitne Rose ig 


DEBORAH FROST 


(alphabetical order) 
1. Singles Going Steady — Buzzcocks 
. Cheap Trick at Budokan 
. The Clash 
. Look Sharp! — Joe Jackson 
. Low Budget — Kinks 
. Stateless — Lene Lovich 
. Damn the Torpedoes — Tom Petty 
and the Heartbreakers 
‘8. Fear of Music — Talking Heads 
9. David Werner 
10. Drums and Wires — XTC 


PETER GURALNICK 


. Pink Cadillac — John Prine 
2. Serving 190 Proof — Merle Haggard 
. Into the Music — Van Morrison 
. Johnson's Whacks — Jimmy John- 
son 
. Heart Like Railroad Steel/Can’t Put 
Me Out — Howlin’ Wolf 
. Burbank Sessions, Vol. | — Elvis 
Presley 
. Living Chicago Blues, Vols. I and I! 
. Early Recordings — - Big Joe Wil- 
liams 
9. Sultans of Slide 
ve Rockit. = abit: Bares. 














by Bob Blumenthal 


omparisons don’t leave us long- 
‘ ing for 1970, one of the true ebbs 

in jazz history in terms of public 
access and public interest, particularly 
when contrasted with the hyperactivity 
of the more recent past. Yet the ‘70s 
began with promises of great progress, of 
new sgunds and evolving forms just over 
the horizon, that the current turn of the 
decade lacks. Perhaps the tumultuous ad- 
vances of the ‘60s made more of the same 
appear inevitable, for in looking back it 
becomes obvious that the ’70s began with 
most of the past decade’s innovations 
undigested. Ornette Coleman’s melodic 
style, unfettered by harmonic conven- 
tion, was still sinking into the jazz con- 
sciousness. The more kinetic and often 
more frenetic creations of Cecil Taylor, 
Albert Ayler and a second generation 
New York avant-garde posed an even 
harsher alternative to a small audience 
(which expanded to include those listen- 
ers who responded to the charisma, and 
thus followed the evolution, of John Col- 
trane). What appeared to be a third 
generation was already exploring spon- 
taneous structure, expanded/altered 
instrumentation, and unaccompanied per- 
formance in Chicago’s Association for 
the Advancement of Creative Musicians. 
As a complement to these various new 
waves, several more tradition-oriented 
‘‘post-boppers’” had introduced new 
structures and sonorities into the famil- 
iar studio blowing sessions. 

All of these developments had driven 
jazz far from the popular consciousness 
in 1970, and, given the eclecticism and in- 
creased proficiency of rock in the late 
‘60s, it appeared that jazz might ul- 
timately be buried as a commercial enter- 
prise. Of course, it hasn’t happened that 
way — jazz has made its generally ques- 
tionable accommodation with rock, a 
synthesis which began in earnest when 
Miles Davis incorporated electronics and 
other rock elements into his working 
bands, beginning in 1969. Today’s young 
musician can approach the ‘80s with 
greater expectations of being heard; for, 
among the most significant changes of 
the ‘70s, a knowledgeable, appreciative 
audience has continued to grow in sup- 
port of the musics — all of them — labeled 
jazz. 

Without doubt, much of this spread- 
ing awareness of jazz has followed the 
passage of several jazz players into jazz- 
rock fusion. In a sense, this was the new 
music of the ’70s (Braxton, Abrams, the 
Art Ensemble of Chicago and others had 
already staked out the more creative terri- 


tory in the ‘60s), and, during its headier, . 


early days, fusion seemed to be spawn- 
ing exClusivelyimthe Miles Daviscombo. 
By introducing electric keyboards, 
guitars, horn attachments, and miscellan- 
eous percussion into his band, and by 
abandoning straight time and modal 
forms for funk rhythms and melodic 
repetition, Davis legitimized supposedly 
commercial touches among many purists 
while simultaneously offering an accom- 
modation for advanced rock fans. The 
approach quickly turned grating and 
monochromatic, particularly in his 
recordings (Davis still turned in incen- 








Consolidating the advances 
of the turbulent ‘60s 











Moving right along: Cecil Taylor, Jack DeJohnette 


diary live performances up to the mo- 
ment he stopped playing, in 1975), but 
even in decline, Davis remained the 
shaper of the ensuing synthesis and a tal- 
ent-scout supreme. When fusion was in 
its most fertile period, all of the premier 
electric jazz groups were under the direc- 
tion of men (Tony Williams, Herbie Han- 
cock, Wayne Shorter/Joe Zawinul, Chick 
Corea, John McLaughlin) who had col- 
laborated with Davis on his epochal In a 
Silent Way and Bitches Brew. 

The success- of these musicians, to- 
gether with the more Muzak-oriented 
funk of Donald Byrd, the Crusaders and 
the CTI stable, drastically altered the 
manner in which many players were pro- 
duced and presented by the music in- 
dustry. If the balance between accessible 
surfaces and memorable content was 
quickly lost, several artists did prove that 
“crossover” could be a reality for some- 
one stigmatized as a “jazz musician.” 
John McLaughlin’s Mahavishnu Orches- 
tra popularized the highly amplified, 
guitar-centered improvising band, a 
direction launched by Jimi Hendrix and 


Tony Williams's first Lifetime. For a time, 
Mahavishnu derivatives were every- 
where, and even established stylists like 
Corea and Larry Coryell revamped their 
bands in McLaughlin’s image; but, by 
mid-decade, audience taste had shifted to 
more straightforward funk and highly ar- 
ranged background music which re- 
turned the instrumental focus to key- 
boards and Coltrane-derivative saxo- 
phonists. Producer Creed Taylor and ar- 
ranger Don Sebesky established an ap- 
proach on numerous CTI albums where- 
in the arranger’s ideas and overall con- 
trol have placéd' the featured soloist in a 
secondary role, and the prevalence of this 
system has led writers like Bob James and 
David Grusin to form their own labels 
and enter into distribution agreements 
with major companies. 

Contemporary fusion, which domi- 
nates the supposed jazz record charts and 
many so-called jazz radio stations, re- 
mains a triumph of formula and tech- 
nology over imagination and _ passion. 
Among the genre’s long list of stars, 
which includes a significant number of 





M. HOWELL 


(alphabetical order) 

1. Lodger — David Bowie 
2. Candy-O — Cars 

3. The Clash 


4. Armed Forces — Elvis Costello 

5. Replicas — Gary Numan 

6. Squeezing Out Sparks — Graham 
Parker 

7. Manifesto — Roxy Music 

8. Tom Verlaine 

9. Off White — James White and the 


Blacks 
10. Rust Never Sleeps — 


DAVE MARSH 


. Into the Music — Van Morrison 

- In Style — David Johansen 

Armed Forces — Elvis Costello 

Rush Hour — Bobby Rush 

Bad Girls — Donna Summer 

. The Secret Life of Plants — Stevie 
Wonder 

7. Squeezing Out Sparks — Graham 

Parker 

8, Ellen’ Shipley 

9. Cheap Trick at tadokan 

10. Love’s So Tough — Iron City 

Houserockers 
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MILO MILES 

(alphabetical order) 

1. The Clash 

2. Cory and Me — Cory Daye 

3. Repeat When Necessary — Dave Ed- 
munds 

. Into the Music — Van Morrison 

. Old and New Dreams 

. Squeezing Out Sparks — Graham 
Parker 

7. The Roches 

8. Cut — the Slits 

9. 
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Tom Verlaine 
0. Rust Never Sleeps 


JOHN PICCARELLA 


. Rust Never Sleeps — Neil Young 

. The Clash 

Dub Housing — Pere Ubu 

. Into the Musie — Van Morrison 

Tom Verlaine \ 

. Einstein on the Beach — Philip 
Glass/Robert Wilson 

. Cut — Slits 

. Manifesto — Roxy Music 

. Off White — James White and the 
Blacks 

10. Squeezing Out Sparks ~ Grahion 

Parker 
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DON SHEWEY 


1. The Roches 

2. Rickie Lee Jones 

3. Einstein on the Beach — Philip 
Glass/Robert Wilson 

4. Recent Songs — Leonard Cohen 

5. Bop Till You Drop — Ry Cooder 

6. Shot Through the Heart — Jennifer 

Warnes 

7. The B-52s 

8. Marlene Verplanck Loves Johnny 


9. 


Mercer 


Off the Wall — Michael Jackson 


10. Extensions — Manhattan Transfer 


RON WYNN 


‘i 
2. Risque — Chic 
a: 


9. 


10. BASS ae se Coy Reis ee 


Bad Girls — Donna Summer 


Lenox Avenue Breakdown — Arthur 
Blythe 


. Dionne ~ Dionne Warwick 
. Nice Guys — Art Ensemble of Chi- 


cago 


.-Ray,,Goodman & Brown 
. Love Talk — Manhattans 
. It’s a New Day — Rev. James Cleve- 


land 

Live at the Lower Manhattan, Vol. 2 
— David Murray 
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Europeans (Jan Hammer, Miroslav 
Vitous, Jean-Luc Ponty, Michael 
Urbaniak, as well as McLaughlin and 
Zawinul), few have left a body of work 
which promises to outlive its time. 
Weather Report deserve to be singled out, 
however far they have moved from the 
early peak of | Sing the Body Electric, for 
Zawinul (with varying degrees of assist- 
ance from the flamboyant Jaco Pastorius 
and the inscrutable Shorter) still con- 
cocts pungent collages of orchestral 
colors with tuneful grace. 

The concept of ‘fusion’ cannot be dis- 
missed so easily, however, for the ‘70s 
saw a more comprehensive fusion take 
place as improvising musicians looked 
beyond Afro-American sources and 
incorporated ideas from Africa, Asia, 
Europe, and South America. This cross- 
cultural process testified to the powers of 
recordings as disseminators of regional 
and ethnic jazz styles, and turned the 
once-parochial jazz world into a global 
village with room for Dollar Brand and 
Oregon, Shakti and Egberto Gismonti, 
Eberhard Weber and Airto, and a host of 
European players (Derek Bailey, Evan 
Parker, Willem Breuker, etc.) still more 
talked about than heard in this country. 

Germany’s ECM, with its catalogue of 
impeccable sounding improvisational 
chamber music, epitomizes this eclectic 
internationalism. Producer Manfred 
Eicher, in conjunction with both Euro- 
pean and American musicians, has be- 
come the decade’s leading auteur; his 
albums are usually clean yet brooding, 
heavy with tones and patterns rever- 
berating in an ever-present (even if only 
sensed) background of ominous silence. 
Swing and the blues sensibility may be at 
a premium on several ECM albums, yet 
Eicher’s productions are unmistakably re- 
lated to what conventionally passes for 
jazz. 

Keith Jarrett, Eicher’s premier artist, is 
perhaps the decade’s mdst visible ex- 
ample of a growing phenomenon that 
might be called the multi-directional 
musician. With boundless energy and 
Eicher’s unlimited support, Jarrett has 
documented his open-ended solo piano 
concerts and his composed music as well 
as an American and a European quartet. 
Ultimately, Jarrett’s insistence on stick- 
ing with his varied obsessions until they 
became marketable may prove more val- 
uable than his music, which at decade’s 
end was mired in romantic rambling and 
temperamental excess; yet it’s hard to dis- 
count the first-time solo magic of Facing 
You. 

Success has allowed a few other popu- 
lar players, like Herbie Hancock and 
Chick Corea, to move along a variety of 
projects, but most of the multj-direc- 
tional activity hag Been ‘generated by the 
free players, in response to both eco- 
nomic realities as well as personal inquisi- 
tiveness. The demise of the jazz night- 
club circuit, with its week-long book- 
ings, has hit all generations, but the most 
challenging musicians have shown the 
greatest ability to adapt to an ever-shift- 
ing schedule of theater and club con- 
certs, less formal “‘loft’’ recitals, festival 
appearances and campus seminars. Much 
of this activity occurs in Europe and 
Japan, just as Europeans and Japanese 
record companies have picked up the 
slack created by the growing commercial 
orientation of American labels. This new 
mix of work opportunities and locales 
encourages flexibility and discourages 
permanent bards; even a group like the 
Art Ensemble performs together only 
part of the year, with its members in- 
volved in other bands, solo concerts, 
composing, and teaching the rest of the 
time. 

This loose, far-flung scene has been 
documented incompletely, so that those 
who appear to be the creative leaders may 
simply have enjoyed the luxury of fre- 
quent recording. Surely Anthony Brax- 
ton stands out for the advantage he has 
taken of permissive recording situations 
(primarily on Arista). His rigorously 
theoretical approach has at times come 
across as stiff and dry, but Braxton’s con- 
cepts worked wonderfully on Creative 
Orchestra Music 1976 

Other bands and performers have 
maintained a lower profile while offering 
equally challenging music. The Art En- 
semble of Chicago, after years of mini- 
mal activity, came on strong in 1978 and 
proved that it is still unsurpassed. among 
contemporary improvising ensembles. 
Roscoe Mitchell, the Art Ensemble’s pri- 
mary thinker, has proved to be the most 
satisfying composer of the period on his 
own Nessa albums. Air has established it- 
self over the past two years as a trio that 
excels in, “Sea from in Hp ay 

Continue on page. 10 
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WBCN’S MOST PLAYED ALBUMS OF 1979 
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POSITION ARTIST 


BDOnAau Sw 


TITLE 


Candy-O 
Breakfast in America 
Outlandos D'Amour 
Armed Forces 
Get The Knack 
The Wali 
Fearless 
New Values 
Stateless 
Look Sharp 
Labour Of Lust 
Wave 
Manifesto 
in Through The Out Door 
Fool Around 
The Records 
Rickle Lee Jones 
At Budokan 
Fear of Music 
Minute By Minute 
Dream Police 
.. And |! Mean it 
ELecrNc LIGHT ORCHESTRA Discovery 
J. GEILS Sanctuary 
GRAHAM PARKER Squeezing Out Sparks 
SNIFF 'N’ THE TEARS Fickte Heart 
NILS LOFGRIN Nils 
BRAM Ura tl Strange Man, Changed Man 
BLUE OYSTER CUL Mirrors 
TOM FETT HEARTBREAKERS gue The Torpedoes 


VAN HALE 

BLONDIE Parallel Lines 

THE KINKS Low Budget 

BLONDIE Eat To The Beat 

FRANK ZAPPA Sheik Yerbouti 

Night la The Ruts 

The Long Run 

Repeat When Necessary 
Dynasty 

Flash & The Pan 


THE CARS 
SUPERTR 

THE POLICE 
ELVIS COSTELLO 
THE KNACK 
PINK FLOYD 

TIM CURRY 

iGGY POP 

LENA LOVICH 
JOE JACKSON 
NICK LOWE 
PATTI SMITH 
ROXY MUSIC 
LED ZEPPELIN 
RACHEL SWEET 
THE RECORDS 
RICKIE LEE JONES 
CHEAP TRICK 
TALKING HEADS 


AEROSMITH 
EAGLES 

DAVE EDMUNDS 
KISS 

FLASH & THE PAN 


LABEL 


Elektra 
A&M 


Swan Song 
Stiff/Columbia 


Atlantic 


Warner Bros. 


Epic 


Sire 
Warner Bros. 
abn Century 


eM 
Arista 
Atlantic 
A&M 
Polydor 
Columbia 


Backstreet/MCA 
Warner Bros 
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Elektra 
Swan Song 


Casablanca 


Epic 
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(WBCN’s Most Played Albums) : 


LAST 
WEEK 
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WEEK TITLE 


ARTIST 
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PINK FLOYD 

TOM 

MARIANNE FAITHFULL 
. THE HEADBOYS 
FLEETWOOD MAC Hell 

THE POLICE a 

AEROSMITH 

HALL & OATES 

THE CLASH 

THE CARS 

DAN FOGELBERG 

JOE JACKSON 

MUSE CONCERTS 

BOB WELCH 

BLONDIE 

THE BOOMTOWN RATS 
WRECKLESS ERIC 


XTC 
EAGLES 
JEFFERSON STARSHIP 


The Wall 

Damn The Torpedoes 
Broken English 

The Headboys 


PETTY/HEARTBREAKERS 


Blanc 
nigh I In tae 


Candy-O 


Phoenix 

I'm The Man © 
No Nukes 

The Other One 
Eat To The Beat 


Whole Wide World 
Drums & Wires 

The Long Run 
Freedom at Point Zero 


foaden Calling (import) 


WEEK(S) 
ON LABEL 


Columbia 


Warner Bros. 
A& 
Columbia 
RCA 


The Fine Art of Surfacing 





(WBCN’s Most Played Singles ) 


HANSIE 
MADNESS 
QUEEN 





Automobile 
One Step Beyond ~ 
Crazy Little Thing Calied Love 


MILLENIUM 
Stiff (Import) 


Elektra 





(WBCN’s Most Played Local Music) 





THE LYRES 


Fg ae pegs World 


Me Go 
sar cexivinak they os THE WEEK 
XTC 


Don’t Give It Up Now 


Making Plans For Nigel Virgin | 
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Selected by Kit Rachlis, Boston Phoenix Music Editor 


WITH A BULLET 





1) The Original Carter Family, Volume 1 (RCA) 


you will) into the modern age. 


2) Entertainment — Gang of Four (EMI, Import) 


the most ambitious albums of 1979. 





3) First Offence — Inmates (Polyd )r) 


in lieu of the complete Carter Family RCA recordings (avail- 
able in Japan but not here, for some reason), this collection of 
late '20s material is not a bad place to start. More than any- 
body, the Carter Family ushered folk music (regional music, if 


Marxist politics, punk rage, and stripped-down arty aesthe- 
tics find each other on the same dance card. They some- 
times stumble over one another's feet, but this may be one of 


Sounds like the early Rolling Stones — albeit less wicked and 
more strait-laced. Which are significant caveats, but not so 
significant that the record doesn't get better the more | play it. I 


4) Live Rust — Neil Young and Crazy Horse (W.B.) 


In a year when Young produced rock's toughest (not to men- 
tion, best) album, this has got to be an anti-climax: a live al-— 
bum with no new material. And as a summation of his career, 
t doesn't stand up to Decade. On the other hand. it's by Neil 
Young, which means a) it's valuable and b) he radically rein- 


lerprets a half-dozen songs 
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The return of the starving artist: 
Money makes the world go round 


by Kenneth Baker 


decade ago, many Boston 
artists were hopeful that a 
serious audience for art 


was developing here, and that a 
real market for it would follow. 


They were right about a serious’” 


audience developing: they were 
it. 

I began covering art events in 
Boston in 1970, about the time the 
fashion for dabbling in the art 
scene was arriving here, on its 
way out of New York. To all ap- 
pearances, there were more 
people ‘‘following’’ contem- 
porary art than ever before, a 
potential market for work by Bos 
ton artists. But the late ‘70s find 
the Boston art market vastly over- 
supplied. This situation is 
roughly parallel to that in the 
New York art market. 

People made deliberate efforts 
throughout the ‘70s to broaden 
the audience for art here. The 
Parker Street 470 Gallery made a 
place for large-scale painting and 
sculpture, and for work in uncon- 
ventional materials, when many 
artists were in despair of show- 
ing such work in Boston. One 
gallery, active as it was, could 
hardly accommodate all the large- 
scale serious work worth show- 
ing, but it was appreciated as a 
harbinger of better things to 
come. (When Parker Street 470 
closed, it was because of the high 
crime’ in its neighborhood.) In 
1976, Jeffrey and Jane Hudson, 
both artists themselves, turned 
part of their loft space into a gal- 
lery for what they considered 
neglected fine work by area 
artists. Thanks to their Atlantic 
Gallery, a number of good artists, 
such as Fritz Buehner, Jay Jaro- 
slav, and David Raymond, got 
needed exposure. What the 
Atlantic Gallery couldn’t do was 
sell art. In its last location, it was 
the first gallery to operate in what 
is now a new gallery neighbor- 
hood, the stretch of Congress 
Street just across the Fort Point 
Channel. People were not com- 
fortable, at first, going to an 
unfamiliar part of town in search 
of art, and, apparently, they 
weren't comfortable buying art 
there either. 

Today, with four new galleries 
in the Congress Street area, there 
have been enough openings, 
tours, and general art traffic that 
this neighborhood is established 
as a new sector of the Boston art 
world. A lot of new local work is 
emerging in handsome, rangy 
exhibition spaces like the 
Lopoukhine/Nayduch and ‘A’ 
Street Galleries. But even good 
presentation seems inadequate 
these days to overcome the gen- 
eral sluggishness of the art mar- 
ket. 

Boston artists used to hope for 
a local market consisting of com- 
mitted collectors who would buy 
art regularly because they ap- 
preciated it. It may be that a few 
such colleetors exist, even in Bos- 
ton, but they will never exist in 
sufficient numbers to support 
Boston’s artists. Art dealers sur- 
and sometimes still pros- 

scause more 


vive 
businesses 


colHect art as fewe 


Wmson 


M.A 


tinue. A corporation that owns a 
major downtown building can 
provide classy decoration for its 
offices while establishing an art 
collection as another area of tax- 
advantageous’ investment. 
Corporate art consumers Can still 
enhance the value of their own 
investments by their pattern of 
buying, something individual col- 
lectors used to think they could 
do. Only big business (and the big 
institutions in the art business) 
can afford to make of art the cur- 
rency that artists wish it could be 
for them. If one corporation buys 
100 works of art, the 100 works 
already belonging to its competi- 
tor will appreciate. The more cor- 
porations collect, the more the 
investment of each one is 
stabilized and enhanced. The fact 
that nearly all art sales are 
mediated by a modest number of 
dealers has meant that art prices, 
which are completely unregu- 
lated, have risen too high for any 
but corporate collectors. The 
artist who is lucky enough to be 
selling in such a market is in great 
shape, because his prices are sure 
to be high. The artist who is not 
already known and owned, how- 
ever, cannot price his work for 
sale, because there is a stigma ir- 
rationally attached to low prices. 
Low prices are supposed to sug- 
gest low quality — and to people 
who have not understood that the 
relation of aesthetic quality to 
price is arbitrary, they do. Prices 
are set by someone’s decision as 
to what the market will bear at 
best. The motives and accom- 
plishments of artists just don’t 
translate into dollar figures, as 
everyone appreciates when 
today’s top art prices are quoted. 
A work of art can be “worth” 
$30,000 only to someone more 
involved in money than in art. 
Carl Andre summed up the 
sociology of American art in the 
‘70s by saying, “ Art’s gone out of 
fashion.”’ That is, it is no longer 
fashionable among those who can 
afford to be fashionable to start 
an art collection, to mimic the 
artist’s ‘lifestyle,’ to be curious 
about* what artists are making. 
Art is still a luxury — more so 
than ever for -those who try to 
make it — but not presently the 
chic luxury it was 10 years ago 
The remains 


+ 
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artist $ problem 


the currency it could become. Its 
being generally overpriced is part 
of the reason art is not function- 
ing as currency for most artists. If 
art prices were suddenly cut in 
half, more people might consider 
buying some, did not a cut in 
prices inevitably suggest a loss of 
value. If prices were generally 
much lower, more artists might 
get a little return on their work, 
and the present widespread 
demoralization might ease. Art’s 
potential as currency depends 
upon its speed of circulation, and 
that is something only large insti- 
tutions, such as auction houses, 
can affect. 

Young artists still pattern their 
ambitions on the success stories 
of the ‘60s art stars, such as Frank 
Stella and Donald Judd; but 
economic conditions seem to be 
determining that even successful 
artists’ careers won't take such a 
course in the near future. 

The current catchphrase for 
describing American art of the 
‘70s is ‘‘the new pluralism.” It is 
often written without capitals to 
convey that it does not name a 
new art trend, but a new absence 
of trends. Ten years ago, art pub- 
licity was dominated by the offi- 
cial styles of color-field painting, 
minimalism, and _ constructed 
sculpture. During the ‘70s, many 
emergent artists reacted against 
these orthodoxies with new 
forays into ‘‘personal”’ style, one 
of which is the area of “ perform- 
ance art.” Much exhibitionism 
and self-promotion parade under 
the banner of performance. The 
interest of performance art gen- 
erally is as a reaction to art's 
dependence upon publicity. 
Reproductions may give you 
some idea of the logic of Frank 
Stella’s early paintings, but if you 
don’t attend someone's perform- 
ance, then you've missed it. That 
is, performance looks like a novel 
bid for attention that artists think 
their audience is misspending (on 
objects, on publicity, on pro- 
gramed experiences). 

In Boston, the ‘70s have seen 
some of the best local artists 
forced out of town simply by the 
hope that recognition, even an 
income from art, may still be pos- 
sible in New York. Many have 
long “given Boston a chance”’ to 
make it worth their while to live 
and work here. Whatever its end 
in New York, Boston still loses 
most of its best “talent.” The con- 
viviality and optimism of the 
early ‘70s, when even artists had 
enough money to entertain, are 
gone from the Boston scene at the 
moment. In hard times, the anti- 
intellectual strain in American life 
becomes more pronounced. 
Thought, sensitivity, unsenti- 
mental feeling and other things 
manifest in art are treated as lux- 
uries — like art itself. With 
diminishing hopes for recogni- 
tion and sales, artists are again 
cast back on their own ingenuity 
and spirit in any effort to main- 
tain or to prove that there are vital 
values other than money. Now 
talent technique ana 
inspiration “have been 
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by R.A. Higgins 
he ‘70s were marked for 
i me by an absence. Jack 
Kerouac died, in October, 
1969, and I felt his death as a per- 
sonal loss; it hit me the way El- 
vis’s death hit rock fans. The two 
had much in common. Both were, 
in sports parlance, naturals — 
instinctive geniuses in their res- 
pective fields. When they ap- 
peared on the scene in the ‘50s, 
they spoke directly to their 
audiences in a manner that over- 
rode traditional canons of taste, 
that was met with incomprehen- 
sion by the old and with a shock 
of recognition by the young. Both 
were bewildered by success and 
died bloated and prematurely 
aged. Kerouac, ignored by the 
critical establishment during his 
lifetime, was the subject of four 
biographies and a play by the end 


of the ‘70s. 
Another death I felt per- 
sonally, although there was 


nothing tragic about it, coming as 
it did at the end of a long and dis- 
tinguished career, was Edmund 
Wilson’s, in 1972. It seemed to 
snap a lot of connections. His cast 
of mind was 18th-century, his 
background and training 19th- 
and his career linked him 
to the American literary move- 
ments of the ‘20s and ‘30s. He 
spent his last decades in a state of 
magnificent fogyism, oblivious to 
contemporary literature; para- 
doxically, he found himself at the 
end of his life as alienated from 
American culture as the young. 
Had they bothered to read them, 
the young rebels of the ‘60s 
would have found themselves 
perfectly in tune with The Cold 
War and the Income Tax and the 
preface to Patriotic Gore. One of 
Wilson's last public acts was to 
sign a petition protesting the de- 
portation of John Lennon. Ed- 
mund Wilson was our American 
Dr. Johnson; his crusty, com- 
mon-sense approach to literature 
was worlds away from contem- 
porary semiotics and the com- 
puter analysis of texts. The post- 
humous publication of his diaries 
and letters were among the high 
_points of the decade. 

In literature, as in so many 
other fields, the ‘70s were non- 
descript. There were few sur- 
prises, no outstanding 
movements or major debuts. It 
was, for the most part, a period of 
established writers carrying on as 
before. V.S. Naipaul and Doris 
Lessing began to get the recog- 
nition they deserved. Stanislaw 
Lem found a brilliant translator in 
Michael Kandel, and we sud- 
denly had another master on our 
hands. Leon Edel completed his 
monumental biography of Henry 
James, and Anthony Powell his A 
Dance to the Music of Time. So 
much was published by and 
about Virginia Woolf that she 
seemed a living presence, and 
everyone who had anything to do 
with Bloomsbury published a 
memoir. Saul Bellow and Isaac 
Bashevis Singer received Nobels, 
and Jorge Luis Borges didn’t — a 
curious oversight on the part of 
the Nobel committee. 

It was a decade of long, pon- 
derous, overrated novels: 
Something Happened, J.R.,The 
Public Burning, Daniel Martin. 
The big one that did pull it 
off, the American novel of the 
decade, was Thomas Pynchon’s 
Gravity’s Rainbow. Brilliant, 
complex, self-indulgent and ul- 
timately as silly asa 900-page 
Monty Python routine, it will 
keep the critics busy for years. I 
might even reread it myself, al- 
though I think I'd really rather re- 
visit the New York sewers and 
hunt albino alligators with Benny 
Profane. 

Watergate produced a literature 
of its own, and the Vietnam War 
found its best expression in non- 
fiction by Ron Kovic, Philip 
Caputo and Michael Herr-— with 
the last-named capturing best its 
gonzo qualities. If World War II 
was like Catch-22, said Norman 
Mailer, who has a good nose for 
this sort of thing, “Vietnam was 


century, 


Books 


On the road to the ’80s: 
A decade without Jack 


like Naked Lunch. The war still 
awaits its novel, although Tim 
O’Brien made a nice try with Go- 
ing After Cacciato and Robert 
Stone captured the paranoia sur- 
rounding it in Dog Soldiers. (I am 
one of a minority who thought 
the film version of Dog Soldiers, 
the stupidly titled Who'll Stop the 
Rain,. was even better than the 
book.) 

The literary discovery of the 
decade for me, and to judge from 
the enthusiasm of other 
reviewers, for many other readers 
as well, was contemporary Latin 
American literature. I had read 
Borges, Cortazar and some other 
Argentines in the ‘60s, but it was 
the publication of Gregory 
Rabassa’s_ magnificent transla- 
tion of Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s 
One Hundred Years of Solitude, 
in 1970, that really opened my 
eyes. “‘A mind-blower I will 
always consider a rare find,”’ said 
that very ‘70s figure, John Dean, 
and I can only concur. Other high 
points were the novels of Manuel 


Puig, Carlos Fuentes’s Terra 
Nostra, Alejo Carpentier’s 
Reasons of State, and Julio 


Cortazar’s A Manual for Manuel, 
but even minor works from Latin 
America partook of some of this 
verve and gave the impression of 
being by writers who were work- 
ing in the right place at the right 
time — and this from a continent 
with so many repressive regimes, 
where the best books are often 
banned and their authors writing 
in exile. Literature often thrives 
on adversity, although not al- 


Faces in the crowd: Naipaul, Woolf, Singer 





ways — the greatest defect ot the 
Latin American boom, at least in 
the works translated so far, is the 
absence of books by women, 
which probably shouldn't be sur- 
prising in the culture that gave us 
the word macho. 

In this country, the literary 
decade must have been exciting 
for gays, blacks, and feminists, 


although too often they pro-_ 


duced a literature of the minority, 
by the minority, and for the 
minority; one that preached to the 
converted and was judged by 
them for its subject matter rather 
than its quality. (Anita Diamant 
complained in these pages re- 
cently of Ms. magazine's reluc- 
tance to pan books by women.) 

Some particular pleasures of 
the decade: anything by Wilfrid 
Sheed, but especially Max 
Jamison; anything by John 
McPhee, but especially Coming 
Into the Country; those two, 
unclassifiable surprise hits, 
Watership Down and Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance; 
George Steiner's After Babel; 
Roger Angell’s baseball books; 
any nonfiction by Susan Sontag 
or Joan Didion; Ann Beattie’s 
Chilly Scenes of Winter; Alan 
Sillitoe’s,; The Widower’s Son, a 
wonderful comeback after a series 
of dreary books, a novel written 
from deep within the British 
working class; Paul Scott's 
Staying On, an afterthought to 
his Raj Quartet and an even bet- 
ter novel than it’s sprawling 
predecessors; from Canada, 
Robertson Davies's Deptford 
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Trilogy and Timothy Findley’s 
poetic reimagining of World War 
I, The Wars; Pauline Kael’s film 


reviews, Renata Adler’s 
Speedboat; collections of essays 
and novels by two old hands — 
Kurt Vonnegut’s Wampeters, 
Foma and Granfalloons and 
Jailbird, and John Updike’s 
Picked-Up Pieces and The Coup; 
Peter Matthiessen’s Far Tortuga; 
Tom McGuane’s 92 in the Shade; 
anything by Richard Yates, a 
writer who is so good but whose 
books are so depressing I hesitate 
to recommend them. 

The only new American writer 
who passed for me Holden Caul- 
field’s ultimate test — that when 
you have read the book, you im- 
mediately want to call up the 


author — was Steven Millhauser, 
the author of two novels, Edwin 
Mullhouse and Portrait of a 
Romantic, because his view of 
childhood and adolescence in the 
1950s_is perfectly.congruent with 
my own. 

To turn from literature to the 
publishing business (there often 
seems to be little connection 
between the two), in the ‘70s 
trash was hyped as never before. 
Books often seemed merely 
trailers for forthcoming films, 
and the decade saw the rise of that 
curious hybrid, the novelization, 
which reached it’s- nadir of 
redundancy in the novelization of 
the film of Kipling’s The Man 
Who Would Be King. The author 
of that one can join the elite com- 
pany of those screenwriters who 
supplied “additional dialogue’ 


‘ 


for films of Shakespeare's plays. 
One work of utter trash, The 
Godfather, was unexpectedly 


made into one of the best films of 
the decade, and two books that 
got the megahype treatment, 
Ragtime and The World Accord- 
ing to Garp, were actually good 
novels — although nowhere near 
as good as they were made out to 
be. 

The one book that may best 
sum up the popular reading taste 
of the Me Decade (did I forget to 
mention Tom Wolfe? He's a ‘60s 
figure, anyway) was published 
this year. It’s a novel by Brooks 
Stanwood called The Glow. I 
haven't read it, but the 
pub slisher’s blurb says it all: 

‘Unspeakable horror pursues 
two joggers .... 

I will make only one predic- 
tion for the 1980s: on New Year's 
Day, 1984, Norman Mailer will 
finish the manuscript of his Big 
Novel, the one that will blow all 
of our minds and knock Tolstoy 
into a cocked hat. Immensely 
pleased with himself, Mailer, like 
Gibbon when he had completed 
The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, will go for a little 
stroll. He will return and find 
that, in his absence, his house has 
burned to the ground. He will 
then write a 2000-page nonfic- 
tion novel about the fire. 
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Jazz 


Continued from page 7 

of Joplin to extravaganzas for hub- 
kaphone. While it existed, the Revo- 
lutionary Ensemble consistently demon- 
strated that violin, bass and drums could 
function as one perfect improvising 
instrumentation, and an even more unex- 
pected blend is currently being pursued 
by the members of the World Saxophone 
Quartet. Jack DeJohnette has been lead- 
ing excellent bands for five years, and 
now has two of them. 

Most of the musicians mentioned 
above embarked on a common odyssey 
throughout the ‘70s. At the start of the 
decade, the more ambitious collective 
members left home for Europe; after their 
reputations had grown, they slowly re- 
turned to activity in this country, ulti- 
mately creating an expanded community 
in New York. 

Muhal Richard Abrams, often credit- 
ed as the mentor of the AACM, moved to 
New York, as did younger Chicagoans 
like George Lewis and Chico Freeman. 
Oliver Lake, Julius Hemphill and Hamiet 
Bluiett, all members of BAG, showed 
their playing and composing skills in a 
variety of formats as well as in the World 
Saxophone Quartet. The fourth WSQ 
member — David Murray — migrated 
East from California, as did James 
Newton and Arthur Blythe (Horace 
Tapscott, who played a role in Los 
Angeles similar to Abrams’s in Chicago, 
stayed at home but did begin to record.) 
AACM trumpeter Leo Smith settled in 
New Haven, where he inspired young 
players such as Anthony Davis, Michael 
Gregory Jackson, and Bobby Naughton. 

All of these players have turned to un- 
accompanied solo performance, and the 
growth of the solo format for all instru- 
mentalists is one of the major develop- 
ments of the decade. Structural and sonic 
possibilities have increased in the ab- 
sence of accompanists, though not al- 
ways to optimal effect, since self-indul- 
gence often gets the best of self-expres- 
sion. There have been several memorable 
works, such as The George Lewis Solo 
Trombone Record, Hamiet Bluiett’s 
Birthright, Cecil Taylor’s Silent Tongues, 
Bertram Turetzky’s New Music for 
Contrabass, Jay Hoggard’s Solo Vibra- 
phone and Ran Blake’s Breakthru. Some- 


where between solo and group contexts 
are the numerous duos that have prolif- 
erated in all styles of jazz during the ‘70s. 

The free jazz pioneers were able to 
enjoy a bit of deserved recognition in the 
‘70s as well. Ornette Coleman wrote 
Skies of America, a symphony based on 
his “harmelodic’’ theory, and he later 
fashioned his own brand of fusion with 
the electric band Prime Time. (Unfor- 
tunately, Coleman has done little per- 
forming in recent years, in contrast to his 
increasingly visible alumni.) Cecil Taylor, 
now a successful international concert 
artist, has performed solo, with his Unit, 
and in a variety of special projects. 

Among other avant-garde veterans, 
Sam Rivers blossomed belatedly into a 
major force through the extended per- 
formances of his small groups, and pro- 
vided some of the decade’s most original 
and satisfying orchestral writing. Paul 
Bley explored synthesizers and solo 
acoustic piano, started his own IAI label 
and is awaiting the videocassette revo- 
lution. Carla Bley wrote the uncategoriz- 
able Escalator Over the Hill and led her 
own small big band. 

The more straight-ahead blowing 
tradition passed through a few quiet 
years, but reasserted itself during the sec- 
ond half of the decade. A few post-bop 
groups (Charles Tolliver’s Music, Inc., 
Cedar Walton’s Eastern Rebellion, vari- 
ous Woody Shaw bands) were able to 
keep the genre alive until the reissue of 
most of the classic bebop recordings, plus 
Dexter Gordon’s surprisingly successful 
1976 return from Denmark, allowed the 
modern school to thrive all over again. 
Suddenly veterans were being rec- 
ognized, younger stars were appearing, 
and even the most obscure legends were 
showing up. Thus, to take pianists as an 
example, the Detroit Troika (Tommy 
Flanagan, Barry Harris, Hank Jones) was 
acclaimed; younger players like Joanne 
Brackeen, George Cables, and Stanely 
Cowell appeared; and Joe Albany, Red 
Garland, Duke Jordan, and Sal Mosca re- 
appeared. 

Even some of the older players be- 
latedly showed the effects of John Col- 
trane’s modal period, and Coltrane (who 
died in 1967) remained the single most 
influential jazz soloist. McCoy Tyner 
has, through the popularity of his band, 
made the Coltrane conception com- 
prehensible to a wider audience, though 


shifting personnel and a sameness of 
repertoire have often made the combo a 
less than perfect place to hear this awe- 
some pianist. Elvin Jones, who ought to 
get together with Tyner more fre- 
quently, has also led an array of Trane- 
ish saxophonists in his pianoless group. 

But more venerable voices have also 
been heard. Dizzy Gillespie, Lee Konitz, 
and the late Charles Mingus worked in 
several contexts, and made some of their 
best music in the ‘70s. Even with fusion, 
Sonny Rollins was magnificent. Johnny 
Griffin and the Heath Brothers came on 
strong at decade’s end. Among earlier 
generations, Buddy Tate, Roy Eldridge 
and Illinois Jacquet continued to blow 
hard; Earl Hines, Benny Carter, Mary 
Lou Williams, and Jo Jones appeared to be 
ageless; and younger players from the 
Widespread Depression Orchestra and 
Scott Hamilton’s band promised to keep 
the classic era alive. Some veterans, like 
Jimmy Rowles and Doc Cheatham, 
seemed to be discovered for the first time. 
Economics had eliminated most of the big 
bands (Gil Evans and George Russell, two 
of our greatest writers, could not keep 
large ensembles going), and, of course, 
Ellington had passed away; but Count 
Basie and Woody Herman remained on 
the road, Mel Lewis perservered after 
being deserted by Thad Jones, and 
Toshiko Akiyoshi was writing distinct- 
ive orchestral music in Los Angeles. 

I wish I could say that all of these 
musicians, plus the many more omitted 
solely for reasons of space, have been 
consistently edifying throughout the 
‘70s, but I must admit that my dis- 
appointments have not been infrequent. 
Perhaps the cataclysmic advarices of the 
‘60s spoiled me for the relatively stable 
and measured evolution of the last 10 
years; or perhaps there were too many 
crossovers and other instances where 
musicians did not measure up to the 
highest standards set in the past. With the 
steady appearance of classic material, 
which ranged from the earliest Jelly Roll 
Morton to epochal Cecil Taylor, it was far 
too easy to turn from the problem of con- 
temporary creation and frolic in the treas- 
ures of history. Yet ‘70s jazz has been 
uncommonly open to the jazz con- 
tinuum, and the urge to reexamine the 
tradition on the part of today’s leading 
players may be one of the decade’s most 
positive messages. As the reappraisals 


continue, we should not lose sight of the 
last 10 years, which, for better or worse, 
are our music. And as time passes, we 
may find that the ‘70s are far from over. 


Rock : 


Continued from page 6 
the next few years. Nihilists who believed 
desperately in rock ‘n’ roll, anti-heroes 
who suddenly became pop stars, ama- 
teur musicians who made all the profes- 
sionals uneasy, the Sex Pistols were con- 
sumed by their own paradoxes, but not 
before they changed the face of rock ‘n’ 
roll. Made it something to get angry 
about, made it rude, undisciplined, muili- 
tant — everything it was supposed to be 
and seemed to have forgotten. Music that 
refused to play in the background. And 
right behind them were the Jam, X-Ray 
Spex, the Adverts, the Rezillos, Elvis 
Costello, and, above all, the Clash — the 
most important group of the late ‘70s. If 
The Clash was the toughest political 
album of the decade, Give ‘Em Enough 
Rope was the most sophisticated. Like the 
Sex Pistols, the Clash have had their own 
internal contradictions to fight through — 
in its simplest terms, how do you main- 
tain your radicalism while having no faith 
in revolution? how do you maintain your 
radicalism while becoming rock stars? 
And it’s the seductive sound of violence 
you hear on Give ‘Em Enough Rope and 
the harsh reasoning of the Clash con- 
demning it. And toward the end (when 
the album is the most autobiographical), 
it’s the sweet sound of memory you hear 
— of what it was like before the Clash had 
to face any of the questions they brought 
on themselves. 

13. ‘Night Fever’’ — Bee Gees (1978). 
If Elton John dominated the single charts 
in the early ‘70s (not to mention having 
had two of the decade’s 10 best-selling 
albums), the Bee Gees ruled the charts the 
last quarter. In the process, they made 
disco respectable and (for awhile) pre- 
dominant, had the biggest-selling album 
of all time (Saturday Night Fever, 25 
million copies world-wide), were largely 
responsible for the overwhelming suc- 
cess of a young record company (RSO), 
and participated in one of the more ex- 
travagant embarrassments in rock-film 
history (Sgt. Pepper). Not bad for a 
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hutch Of Beatles ithitators whose career 
seemed over seven years ago. If the Bee 
Gees were proof that mass taste (we're 
talking about millions of people) and crit- 
ical taste rarely converged in the ’70s (an 
illusion the ‘60s offered up), Fleetwood 
Mac were the rarity. Fleetwood Mac and 
Rumours were the kind of albums ‘60s 
utopians craved — uniting rock’s diverse 
and disparate community with music as 
resonant as you .could find anywhere: 
three songwriters, three singers (the same 
people), and the most insistent rhythm- 
section in rock. And you couldn't play 
the radio without those drums kicking 
out and one of those voices sweeping in 
low and sweet. 

‘Back Stabbers’’ — O'Jays (1972). 
It was the sound of Philadelphia: glossy, 
enticing, and irresistible, ready for disco 
when it came, but with an immediate and 
glorious past to draw upon. When 
Gamble and Huff, the men behind Philly 
International, signed a distribution deal 
with CBS, in 1971, Philly soul took over 
from Motown as the predominant black 
sound in the pop charts. And leading the 
way were Harold Melvin and the Blue 
Notes and the O’Jays, urban male vocal 
groups who came on assertive, but let you 
know they were vulnerable, who knew 
where the rough edges lay in the slick 
surface. 

15. “Changes” — David Bowie (1974). 
Amid the glitter and the rouge, the Dylan 
attempts and the avant-garde experi- 
ments, the thin white dukedom and the 
kingdom of Mars, Bowie has kept on his 
feet, if he has always not kept us on ours. 
He is that one thing the ‘70s seems to 
abound in — the quick-change artist, the 
synthesizer. So much so that one can talk 
about a post-Bowie tradition in rock and 


list a dozen major or not-so-major popu- 
lar performers. If Bowie’s transforma- 
tions have never been so convincing as 
Dylan’s were in the ‘60s nor as purpose- 
ful as Elvis Costello’s elusiveness in the 
late ‘70s, neither commitment nor pur- 
pose has been what Bowie's sought. 
Which is also what you could say about 
the worst of ’70s rock. In some cases, you 
could also say it about the best. And it’s 
one of the lessons of the ‘70s — one that 
punk can easily make us forget — that 
Cool restraint (Steely Dan, say) has its 
value as well. Q 


Theatre 


Continued from page 5 

Salesman. David Mamet has written one 
very original play in American Buffalo, 
though who knows what history will 
make of its three sad-sack crooks 
botching a heist, botching their syntax, 
and finally turning on one another. 
David Rabe’s Streamers is the best Viet- 
nam play of the decade; in it, as in Buf- 
falo, one feels the tension and mistrust 
that characterized America in the ‘70s. 
The work of Sam Shepard and John 
Guare, too, speaks forcefully, if in a 
juiced-out or jocular tone, to our time — 
one in which cynicism is the prevailing 
mood, comic despair the prevailing mode. 
Shepard, a ‘60s pop playwright, has 
matured; his savage fantasies are now 
spun around such important all-Ameri- 
can phenomena as powerlust (Tooth of 
Crime) and the family (Buried Child). 
Guare, whose cruel comedies tend to be as 
out of joint as the time, has been given a 
bum rap by many critics, but he may well 
prove to be the American Joe Orton. For- 


tunately, hé haS been permitted to live 
longer. 

It is unlikely, I admit, that the 1970s 
will be remembered as a Golden Age for 
the theater. The economy looms like a 
wrecking ball over Shubert Alley and the 
artist’s garret alike. Few significant plays 
have been produced. But just as it is un- 
wise to judge a book by its cover, it may 
prove unwise to cover a performance art 
by judging its books. Our theater has 
been trying for 20 years to lift itself from 
the page, to redefine itself in three dimen- 
sions. It is an art form in flux. Either that, 
or it’s an art form in trouble. ry 


Film 


Continued from page 4 

what with Fred Zinnemann’s Julia and 
Herbert Ross’s soapy The Turning Point 
in 1977, and Paul Mazursky’s Av Un 
married Woman, in 1978. But by the end 
of the decade, you could still count the 
good women’s parts on two hands, and 
most of these seemed to go to a very select 
few: Jane Fonda, Jill Clayburgh, Sally 
Field, Meryl Streep. In fact, Fonda, who 
was perhaps the most important actress 
of the decade, seemed to create an entire 
genre for herself. Over and over, she 
played oblivious women who became 
politically enlightened by film’s end; in 
short, she kept acting out the story of her 
life. 

The most influential male perfor- 
mance of the decade was probably 
Mar'on Brando’s as the Godfather, but 
the best were those turned in by a new 
breed that I think of as “trance actors,” 
people like Gary Busey, Nick Nolte, and 
Germany’s Klaus Kinski, who go beyond 


- 
the Method to invent new, sometimes 
dangerous ways of exploring a character. 
Putting on weight, changing the way they 
walk and talk and even the way they 
dream, they put themselves into a sort of 
character trance — and the result has been 
some of the most powerful acting the 
screen has ever witnessed. The best of the 
trance actors, Robert De Niro, was, for 
my money, the finest actor of the decade. 
His quartet of great ‘70s performances — 
in Martin Scorsese’s Mean Streets and 
Taxi Driver, Coppola's The Godfather I] 
and Michael Cimino’s The Deer Hunter 
raised screen acting to a heroic level 
But of course, the trance actors worked 
largely outside of the limelight, and so did 
some of the best directors. Though his 
recent films have not been good, Robert 
Altman’s uncommercial genre variations 
rangy, and full of life; the 
decade produced no finer filmmaker. Paul 
Mazursky concocted some of the bravest 
most eloguent contemporary comedies of 
the ‘70s, but only twice — with Bob and 
Carol and Ted and Alice (1969) and An 
Unmarried Woman did his films reach a 
large audience. Meanwhile, most of the 
whiz kids who dominated the ‘70s box 
office — Spielberg, Coppola, Lucas, 
Friedkin, Mike Nichols, and Peter Bog- 
danovich — are either in decline or seem 
uncertain of their next step. If the ‘60s 
were a great period for foreign films and 
only a fair one for American films, the 
‘70s, I think, have been the opposite. But 
most of the Americans who made them so 
were all but unknown a decade ago. And 
some may slip into obscurity once again. 
Whatever the ’80s turns out to be, you 
can bet the movies won’t all concern evil 
kids and giant fish, starships and happy 
endings. * 
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SECTION THREE, JANUARY 1, 1980 12 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


HOT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 





SUNDAY 


12:30 (4) Football. The Pittsburgh Steelers vs. the 
Miami Dolphins, in the AFC semi-finals. 

2:00 (5) Strike Up the Band (movie). Judy Garland, 
Mickey Rooney, and Paul Whiteman star in a 1940 
back-yard-musical yarn. A high-school band 
swings into the big time. 

2:00 (56) Pleasure of His Company (movie). Fred 
Astaire and Debbie Reynolds star with Lilli Palmer 
in a 1961 comedy about a divorced man who tries 
to steal his daughter on her wedding day. 

4:00 (4) Breakfast at Tiffany’s (movie). Audrey 
Hepburn and George Peppard star in a 1961 
adaptation of Truman Capote’s novel about one of 
diamonds’ best friends who relies on the kindness 
of strangers. It's all right; they're after the same 
rainbow’s end. 

4:00 (7) Football. The Dalias Cowboys vs. the Los 
Angeles Rams, in the NFC semi-finals. 

7:00 (44) SoundStage. Performance by country- 
rocker Emmylou Harris. 

7:00 (56) Star Trek, “The Alternative Factor.” One 
of those episodes that makes you wonder about 
the cult. A completely unfathomable plot about 
good and evil, matter and anti-matter, and other 
cosmic burlesque teams. 

7:30 (2) Friends of Man, “Thoroughbreds.” Why 
breeding will tell, and how. 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theater: The Duchess of 
Duke Street, part lll. The scene shifts away from 
Louisa and her family affairs, as once again the sin 
of using the series as a backdrop for secondary 
seedy plots that so disrupted the latter episodes of 
the first series takes over. Tonight, Louisa looks on 
as a chauffeur inherits 30,000 pounds from his 
mistress, and the deceased's disinherited nephew 
takes it upon himself to upgrade the driver to suit 
his monetary status. 

9:00 (5) Superdome (movie). A silent killer stalks 
the Super Bowl. David Janssen, Clifton Davis, 
Donna Mills, Van Johnson, and Jane Wyatt star. 
9:00 (44) Lord Mountbatten: A Man for the 
Century, part VI. It's 1946, and Louis meets Nehru 
in Singapore, where the two become close friends 
despite the growing anti-British sentiments on the 
sub-continent. 

10:00 (56) The Joe Oteri Show. Seemingly the last 
of this lively interview series, tonight's edition is a 
“best of” rehash of high points from the past year’s 
run. Segments include appearances by Jane 
Fonda, Abbie Hoffman, Ralph Nader, KKK clown 
David Duke, the Hells Angels, Bella Abzug, and Bill 
Lee. Does everyone know one another? 

11:30 (5) Good News (movie). June Allyson, Mel 
Torme, and Peter Lawford dance it up in this 
doggedly popular 1947 college caper. 








MONDAY 


7:30 (5) New England ’79. Tom, Chet, Natalie, 
Jack, Jim, and Anne look back at the events of 
1979 and ahead to the '80s. A fashionable motif 
these days. 

8:00 (2) Song by Song: Lorenz Hart. A tribute to 
the musical-comedy endeavors of Mr. Hart in part- 
nership with Richard Rodgers. 

8:00 (4) The 46th Annual King Orange Jamboree 
Parade. Joe Garagiola and Sarah Purcell provide 
live float-by-float coverage. 





8:00 (38) Football. Purdue vs. Tennessee in the 
Bluebonnet Bowl. 

8:00 (56) W.C. Fields Double Feature. Two tired 
and true comedies from the early '40s — My Little 
Chickadee, with Mae West, and Never Give a 
Sucker an Even Break, with Gloria Jean. 

9:00 (2) Skating Spectacular ’78. An icy 
performance from Rochester, New York, featuring 
figure-skating talent from around the world. 

9:00 (5) The Master Gunfighter (movie). More Billy 
Jack and the love-is-violence school of social 
management. Tom Laughlin takes on the whole 
miserable world, killing roughly a third of it in the 
process, to defend the American Indians. They call 
him the Great White Dope. 

9:00 (44) Poldark, part XI. Caroline is just beside 
herself over the death of her daughter, so she 
heads for London to nurse her psyche. Meanwhile 
the Reverend Whitworth dies in a strange way, 
leaving Morwenna free to be chased anew by 
Drake. 

11:00 (2) Monty Python and the Holy Grail (movie). 
We can't complain. This movie is funny enough to 
survive repeated television plays, and anyone who 
hasn't seen it could do worse this New Year's Eve. 
But it does seem to be Channel 2's only “fun” 
feature. The station might consider picking up And 
Now for Something Completely Different for 
special occasions. 

11:30 (5) New Year’s Rockin’ Eve. As Larry Welk 
used to say, “Here’s something for the young 
folks.” Dick Clark enlists Happy Days’ Erin Moran 
and The Dukes of Hazzard's John Schneider to 
help host a finger-poppin’ welcome to the ‘80s. 
Music will be provided by Barry Manilow, Chic, 
Blondie, the Village People, and the Oak Ridge 
Boys. From Times Square. 

11:30 (7) Happy New Year, America. A long way 
from Times Square in Vegas, Paul Anka hosts 
some last-night festivities. Also featured will be a 
live remote from New York for the stroke of 12 and 
a disco thing with Natalie Cole. 

1:00 a.m.(5) The Marx Brothers at the Circus 
(movie). Our candidate for the slickest Marx Bros. 
comedy. You remember — the train, the 
strongman. 

1:00 a.m. (7) Top Hat (movie). Fred and Ginger 
step out. 

2:05 a.m. (4) The Rose Bowl Story (movie). This is 
it. WBZ goes all-night. It's chosen this for the debut 
offering just to prove itself master of understate- 
ment. Marshall Thompson and Natalie Wood star 
in a story of personal fulfillment through football. 
2:50 a.m. (5) Air Raid Wardens (movie). Laurel and 
Hardy do their part for the war effort in this 1943 
spy comedy. 


TUESDAY 


10:00 a.m. (4) Star Salute to 1980. Music and 
comedy in typical 80s style featuring Carol 
Lawrence, Peter Marshall, Gary Coleman, the All- 
Ohio State Fair Youth Choir, and many others. 








10:00 a.m. (7) The Cotton Bowl Parade. Linda- 


Gary of Dallas, Ken Howard of The White Shadow, 
Judy Norton-Taylor (Goodnight, Mary-Ellen) of 
The Waltons, and Tom Wopat of The Dukes of 
Hazzard help us watch the parade. Live from Dal- 
las. 

10:30 a.m. (5) The Tournament of Roses Parade. 
The 91st annual such event with this year’s Grand 
Marshal Frank Sinatra. 

11:30 a.m. (4) The Tournament of Roses Parade. 


Same parade, a little late with Bob Barker and 
other CBS personalities. 
2:00 (5) Football. Alabama vs. Arkansas in the 
Sugar Bowl. 
2:00 (7) Football. Nebraska vs. Houston, from 
Dallas in the Cotton Bowl 
pe ad Football. Ohio State vs. USC in the Rose 
owl. 
7:30 (5) The Muppets. Jim Henson and his selvage 
sidekicks are joined by guest host Crystal Gayle 
8:00 (2) Otto: Zoo Gorilla. How one Lincoln Park 
Zoo (Chicago) great ape proved how great he 
really is when the simian population was relocated 
to better quarters 
8:00 (4) Football. Oklahoma vs. Florida State in the 
Orange Bowl 
8:00 (38) War and Peace (movie). The 1956 Henry 
Fonda/Audrey Hepburn version brings Tolstoy 
into the new decade. 
8:00 (56) The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman 
(movie). The acclaimed 1974 made-for-TV drama 
starring Cicely Tyson, Odetta, and Josephine 
Premice. Softhearted, but in the right place, with 
Tyson as good as they said she was. 
9:00 (44) The Films of Olin Sewall Pettingill: The 
Behavior of Gulls. Eat your heart out, Jonathan 
Livingston. Fantastic footage showing the life and 
work of gulls. 
11:00 (2) Great Expectations (movie). Alec 
Guinness and John Mills star in a 1947 movie of 
the improbable but widely read Dickens novel 
about Pip, who was “brought up by hand,” 
whatever that means. Better than the book, no 
contest. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 (2) Evening at Symphony. A special local- 
broadcast-only concert with Ozawa and the BSO 
doing Liadov'’s The Enchanted Lake, Prokofiev's 
Concerto No. 3 in C, Boulez’s Ritue/, and Janacek’s 
Sinfonietta. Martha Argerich solos on the 88s. 
Simulcast on WGBH-FM (89.7). 

8:00 (56) The Streets of San Francisco (movie). 
The pilot for the series starring Karl Malden, 
Michael Douglas, and Robert Wagner. 

8:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Minnesota 
North Stars. 

9:00 (4) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the Houston 
Rockets. 

9:00 (7) Ohms (movie). Ralph Waite and David 
Birney star in a drama filmed on location in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. The plot centers on a utility 
company's plan to string high-tension lines 
through the local playground or something and the 
community's shockingly negative reaction. 

11:00 (2) The Cruel Sea (movie). Jack Hawkins, 
Stanley Baker, and Donald Sinden star in a dated 
and overly dramatic, but basically excellent pro- 
British Navy propaganda film. 


THURSDAY 














8:00 (56) The Bridge on the River Kwai (movie). 
One of your better war movies, combining all the 
heroism and stiff-upper-lipism you expect from a 
film about the British Army as POWs with a con- 
fusing but satisfying ending. Alec Guinness and 
William Holden star. Directed by David Lean. 
9:00 (2) Camera Three: One Hundred Years from 
Today. A portrait of aged blues singer Alberta 
Hunter 

9:00 (4) Frank Sinatra Special. A Caesar's Palace 
birthday gathering for old eyes, celebrating the 
legend's 40th year before the relentlessly adoring 
public. Do we care? Featured performers include 
Paul Anka, Milton Berle, Lucille Ball, Tony Bennett, 
Orson Welles, Red Skelton, Gene Kelly, Sammy 


Nixon Davis, Jr., Don Rickles, Harry James, Rich 
Little, Glenn Ford, Dean Martin, and Cary Grant. A 
senior-citizens’ affair. 

11:00 (2) The Foreman Went to France (movie) 
Tommy Trinder,: Robert Morley, and Constance 
Evans star in a 1942 British drama based in fact 
about a factory super who takes some valuabie 
machinery across the channel during WWIii. 





FRIDAY 





8:00 (5) The B.A.D. Cats (movie) Jimmie Walker 
and Steven Hanks star in a made-for-TV thing 
about young cops who catch car thieves on duty 
and drive too fast off 

9:00 (4) Masterpiece Theater: The Duchess of 
Duke Street, part.lll. A repeat of Sunday's episode, 
in which a chauffeur is preened for a better station 
in life when his mistress leaves him a fortune. 
9:00 (4) Dick Clark Looks at the ’70s. He calls 
them “sensational, shocking, wonderful and 
wacky.” He always had an upbeat approach. 
Cultural spokesperson of the century Clark mixes 
music, film clips, news footage, and interviews in 
this inevitable retrospective. Mostly show biz with a 
lot of manufactured talent hoping to justify them- 
selves. The real question is, will Dick work in Paul 
Revere and the Raiders? 

11:30 (2) SoundStage. Barry Manilow (could we 
please think of him as a star of the '70s?), Ella 
Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman, and George Benson 
perform in this sixth anniversary special. Simulcast 
on WGBH-FM (89.7). 

1:00 a.m. (4) The Midnight Special. Dolly Parton 
hosts Paul McCartney and Wings, Crystal Gayle, 
Alice Cooper, Rita Coolidge, Frankie Valli, Chuck 
Mangione, Yvonne Elliman, and Queen. 





SATURDAY 


1:00 (4) Basketball. lona vs. Georgetown. 

1:00 (56) Frankenstein Conquers the World 
(movie). An American doctor and his Japanese 
helpers theorize that a wild boy with a serious thy- 
roid condition lurking in the ruins of Hiroshima is 
actually the son of Frankenstein. It makes no 
sense, of course, but it's great box office. 

1:30 (5) The Road to Moscow. Jogging all the way. 
The first of a series profiling athletes around the 
world training for the 1980 Olympics. 

2:30 (38) Sherlock Holmes in Washington (movie). 
A 1943 Rathbone/Bruce mystery. More about the 
war, but the mystery is too transparent to let us en- 
joy this one 

2:30 (56) Frankenstein Meets the Space Monster 
(movie). This time it's a robot that turns into Frank- 
enstein. By the year 2000, the word Frankenstein 
had evolved to encompass anything with bad man- 
ners. 

4:00 (38) Because They’re Young (movie). Dick 
Clark and Tuesday Weld star in a nice high-school 
story about a concerned teacher. Nudge, nudge. 
Actually part of the “understand your kids or they'll 
murder you in your beds” theory of coexistence. 
7:00 (56) Star Trek, “The City on the Edge of For- 
ever." One of those episodes that accounts for the 
cult. Bones flips out after an overdose of cordra- 
zine, travels in time, and mystifies the winos of the 
1930s 

8:00 (44) The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, part |. 
The first of a six-part series based on the novel by 
Muriel Spark. Geraldine McEwan stars as the 
teacher who knew too much. 

8:00 (56) Basketball. The University of Connecti- 
cut vs. St. Johns. 

8:30 (2, 4, 7) The Republican lowa Debates. Live 
from the heartland 

11:30 (4) Saturday Night Live. No comment 








AIRWAVE 


by Billy Pope 





SUNDAY 


8:00 a.m.-noon (WBCN) Boston Sunday Review. A 
review of 1979 that runs through the disaster of 
Three Mile Island, the DC-10 crashes, and the 
flare-ups of racism in Boston; an hour collage of 
the best BSR interviews and features; and a talk 
with representative Robert Drinan about Congress 
in the ‘80s. 

9:30 a.m. (WCAS) NOW We’re Talking. A look at 
the great gains of the women’s movement in the 
‘70s and the battles still to be won. 

10:30 a.m. (WCAS) Peacework. “Cambodia,” part 
ll. A continuation of an interview with Russell 
Johnson, who takes an analytical look at the myths 
and realities of the Cambodian crisis. 

Noon (WGBH) Masterpiece Radio Theater. Les 
Miserables, part IV. Victor Hugo’s battle between 
the forces of good and evil reveal themselves in an 
impending court case. 

Noon (WCRB) Reflections. Lady Mary Soames 
talks about her life as the daughter of Clementine 
and Winston Churchill, and her life as the wife of 
the interim Governor of Rhodesia. Winston would 
surely bite through his stogie if he could see what 
has become of the Empire — or would he? 
12:30 (WEEI-AM) AFC Divisional Playoffs. The 
Miami Dolphins vs. the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

1:00 (WGBH) New England Conservatory. Lorna 
Cooke de Varron conducts the NEC Orchestra in 
Vivaldi’s Credo, Charpentier’s Christmas Cantata, 
Liszt's Beatitudes, and selections from 
Rachmaninoff's Vespers. 

2:00 (WBUR) San Francisco Opera. Bruno 
Bartoletti conducts Ponchielli’s La Gioconda, with 
Mittelmann, Scotto, and del Carlo. 

4:00 (WCRB) Special Moments. Conductor/com- 
poser Morton Gould talks about his music and per- 
forms Interplay and the Fall River Legend. 

4:30 (WEEI-AM) NFC Divisional Playoffs. The 
Dallas Cowboys vs. the Los Angeles Rams. 
5:00 (WMBR) Interaction. A look at men and 
women who are friends without being lovers. 
7:00 (WBUR) New Letters on the Air. “Texas 
Poets.” Readings of several Texas poets, with the 
music of Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys. Now 
we're getting some culture around here. 

7:00 (WCRB) Showtime. Giorgio Tozzi and Jean 
Senn star in the original cast performance of 
Strauss’s The Great Waltz. 

7:30 (WGBH) Folk Heritage. Dave van Ronk in a 
recorded concert from the First Encounter Coffee- 
house in Eastham, Massachusetts. 

8:30 (WCRB) Sunday Evening at the Opera. 
Herbert von Karajan conducts the Vienna Philhar- 
monic in Strauss’s Die Fledermaus, with Gueden, 
Koth, Resnik, and Zampieri. 

8:30 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Chicago 
Black Hawks. 

9:00 °\YEEI-AM) Mystery Theater. “The Way to 
Dusty Death.” A Civil War Version of Sophocies's 
tragedy Antigone, about a bitter confrontation be- 
tween a father and his son. 

10:30 (WGBH) Folk Festival, USA. “A California 
Folk New Year.” From the Sierra foothills come 
pickers from all over the West Coast to play 
through the night. 








MONDAY 





i $ 0:80 a.m.(WCUW) Pierced Hearings. “Essays of. -. 


E.B. White.” A reading of various works by the pro- 
lific writer. 

10:00 a.m. (WEEI-FM) You’re<Hearing Boston. 
“First Night.” A preview of Boston’s annual New 
Year's Eve arts festival, with music from the 
Pernuccio Ensemble. Repeated at 3 p.m. 

1:00 (WGBH) MusicAmerica. A performance by 
Louis Armstrong recorded live in Paris in 1965. 
1:00 (WMBR) The Flip Side. A live concert tape of 
George Thorogood and the Destroyers. 
5:00 (WMBR) Black Perspectives. “Kwanza 
Kuumba.” A celebration of the Afro-American hol- 
iday through music, comedy, and oratory. 

7:00 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. “The Last of the 
Hurdy-Gurdy Men.” Twentieth-century bard Jay 
O'Callahan delivers another story. Note the time 
change. 

7:30 (WGBH) Reading Aloud. The Three 
Musketeers. The reading of the Dumas classic 
continues, only now it’s at a new time. 

9:00 (WCRB) San Francisco Symphony. Edo de 
Waart conducts Mozart's Divertimento in D, 
Gould’s Symphony of Spirituals, and Mahler’s Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, with soprano Jessye Nor- 
man and baritone Thomas Stewart. 

9:30 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! (live) “1979 New Year's 
Eve Broadcast.” Live from three cities, the 
schedule includes sets from the Blues Alley in 
Washington, the Jazz Showcase in Chicago, and 
the Keystone Corner in San Francisco. 

10:00 (WBUR) New Year’s Eve Jazz Special. The 
special begins with classic Thelonious Monk and 
proceeds from there. 

11:30 (WCOZ) Rock ’n’ Roll Special (live). Live 
from San Francisco, the Jefferson Starship roll out 
the decade and rock in the new in a 90-minute 
special. 





TUESDAY 


9:00 a.m. (WCOZ) The News that Rocked ’79. A 90- 
iad review of the music and events that made 
1 : 

2:00 (WEEI-AM) Cotton Bowl. 
Nebraska. 

2:00 (WBZ) Sugar Bowl. Alabama vs. Arkansas. 
4:30 (WGBH) News and Views. California 
Representative Ron Dellums, one of the few 
elected officials worth listening to, talks about 
SALT Il. 

5:00 (WBZ) Rose Bowl. Ohio State vs. USC. 
7:00 (WGBH) The Spider’s Web. Julie of the 
Wolves. Miyax, a young Eskimo girl, runs away 
from home and is soon lost and hungry, but she is 
befriended by a pack of Arctic wolves. 

8:00 (WGBH) The New Excelsior Talking 
Machine. The Talking Machine perform a concert 
of ragtime music at the Bergen International 
Festival, in Norway. 

9:00 (WCRB) Chicago Symphony. Andrew Davis 
conducts Chopin's Piano Concerto No. 1, with 
Gary Graffman, and Dvorak’s Symphony No. 6. 
10:00 (WGBH) Cambridge Forum. “SALT and 
Nuclear Disarmament.” Bernard Feld, physics 
professor at MIT, delivers a talk on what a world 
without nuclear weapons could look like and how 
we can get there. 

10:00 (WCOZ) Concert Special. Todd Rundgren 
and Utopia in a concert performance. 

11:00 (WBUR) Jazz Alive “A Tribute to Count 
Basie.” Last New Year’s Eve, the Count's musician 





Houston vs. 


riends gottogether at Sandy's Jazz Revival to:play .». 


a tribute to him; performers include Jay McShann, 
Jo Jones, and Carrie Smith. 


WEDNESDAY 


4:30 (WGBH) The First Amendment and a Free 
People. K.L. Handpur, of the Board of Censorship 
in India, discusses the role of the censor in the 
changing world of Indian democracy. 

8:00 (WGBH) Evening at Symphony. A BSO 
performance of Liadov’s The Enchanted Lake, 
Prokofiev's Piano Concerto No. 3, Boulez’s Aitue/, 
and Janacek’s Sinfonietta (simulcast with Channel 
2 








). 
8:30 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. the Minnesota 
North Stars. 
9:00 (WBUR) Legal Line. A look at weight-loss 
clinics; do they help you take it off or get taken? 
9:00 (WCRB) Cleveland Orchestra. Lorin Maazel 
conducts Berlioz’s Overture to Benvenuto Cellini 
and his Les Nuits d’ete, and Mahler’s Symphony 
No. 4. 
9:00 (WBZ) Basketball. 
Houston Rockets. 
10:00 (WGBH) The Studs Terkel Almanac. Studs’s 
annual New Year's program of stories, songs, and 
poetry celebrating life and new beginnings. 
Midnight (WHRB) Warhorse Orgy. The station re- 
turns to the air with 10 hours of the most familiar 
classical pieces, including Tchaikovsky's 1872 
Overture and Beethoven's Fifth. 


THURSDAY 


10:00 a.m.-3:00 (WHRB) John Coltrane. Music 
from each phase of Coltrane’s career, especially 
1960-67, with McCoy Tyner, Miles Davis, and 
Thelonius Monk. 

3:00 (WMBR) The Crazy Quilt. The music of jazz 
pianist and composer John Lewis. 

3:00 (WHRB) Child of Africa. Four hours of the 
music of Abdullah Ibrahim-Dollar Brand, who in- 
corporates the influences of American jazz, Islam, 
ptt! ane traditional music of South Africa’s Cape 


The Celtics vs. the 








3:30 (WGBH) MusicAmerica (live). A performance 
by Channel One, a six-piece jazz fusion group. 
7:00 (WHRB) The Stravinsky Orgy. Included in this 
five-hour Stravinsky program is the complete 1910 
version of the Firebird. 

8:00 (WGBH) The Orchestra. BSO violinists 
Joseph Silverstein and Marylou Speaker discuss 
the violin and demonstrate violin techniques. 
8:30 (WBUR) The Struggle. “The Barbed Wire.” In 
this play by Ugandan writer Mukotani Rugyendo, a 
peasant community resists a rich farmer's efforts 
to evict them from communally-owned land. 

9:00 (WCRB) New York Philharmonic. Pinchas 
Zukerman conducts Bach's Concerto for Oboe 
and Violin, Dvorak’s Serenade for Winds, 
Schubert's Polonaise for Violin and his Symphony 
No. 2. 

10:00 (WGBH) American Media and Foreign 
Policy. Noam Chomsky, author of The Political 
Economy of Human Rights, pores over the 
evidence to show how the US media works hand- 
in-hand with American foreign policy. 


FRIDAY 


10:30 a.m. (WMBR)-The Late Riser’s Club. 
Features the new British bands that are reviving 
the mod sound. 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Morning Pro Musica. An 
interview with guest conductor Leonard Slatkin. 
2:00 (WGBH) BSO (live). Leonard Slatkin 
conducts Haydn’s Symphony No. 85 (La Reine), 
Coigrass's Deja Vu, and Tennikeveky: s Symphony 

8 Nox? (Little Russians). «= 








4:30 (WGBH) Still On Trial. Alger Hiss discusses 
the dark days of McCarthy and Nixon ang trials by 
innuendo. 

8:00 (WGBH) The Holland Festival 1979. Davis 
Ahterton corducts the Hilversum Radio Chamber 
Orchestra in an all-Stravinsky program: In 
Memoriam Dylan Thomas, Monumentum pro 
Gesualdo di Venossa, and Eight Instrumental Mini- 


atures. 

8:30 (WITS) Hockey. The Bruins vs. The Winnipeg 
Jets. Alpes 

9:00 (WCRB) BSO. Seiji Ozawa conducts Mozart's 
Overture to The /mpressario, Mozart's Piano 
Concerto No. 2, with Murray Perahia, and Holst’s 
The Planets. 

9:30 (WBUR) Multiversity. Planning Com- 
munitites with Women in Mind.” Jane Webb of 
Boston University, talks about why it is more dif- 
ficult for women to function in an urban 
environment, and how that is changing. 

10:00 (WGBH) Earplay. “The Man in 605.” The tale 
of a young writer's encounter with an alcoholic 
poet on a turbulent night. 

11:30 (WGBH) SoundStage. A sixth-anniversary 
celebration (simulcast with Channel 2). 

12:30 a.m. (WGBH) The Blues Hour. Featuring the 
Delta Blues of Son House and Skip James, and 
Mississippi Fred McDowell. 





SATURDAY 


8:00 a.m. (WHRB) Great Salsa Performances. The 
evolution of salsa music through the history of two 
of its best representatives, Cortijo y Su Combo and 
El Gran Combo. 

11:00 a.m. (WGBH) Live Performance Series. 
Pianist Serge Conus plays music of Medtner. 
Noon (WGBH) Options in Education. “The First 
Years of Life.” How early do infants’ learning pat- 
terns become established? 

1:00 (WGBH) Community Dialogue on Race (live). 
A look at the economic aspect of racial tension and 
violence 

2:00 (WCRB) Metropolitan Opera (live). Giuseppe 
Patane conducts Ponchielli's La Gioconda, with 
Scotto, Nave, Mauro, and Quilico. 

3:00 (WGBH) Jazz Alive! “The World of Sam 
Rivers.” the music of reedman, pianist, composer, 
and violinist Sam Rivers 

7:00 (WBUR) Firesign World. Recycling the 
Firesigners, the program includes “40 Great 
Unclaimed Melodies” and “Temporarily Humboldt 
County. 

7:00 (WGBH) A Note to You. La Traviata, part Il. 
While Roland Nadeau discusses the opera, Bill 
Cavness reads from the novel on which the opera 
is based, La Dame aux Camelias, by Dumas. 
8:00 (WCRB and WGBH) BSO (live). See the list- 
ing for Friday at 2 p.m 

8:30 (WBZ) Basketball. The Celtics vs. the San 
Antonio Spurs. 

11:00 (WDLW) Jamboree, USA (live). Country 
balladeer Bobby Bare performs live from 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 











WBCN 104.1 FM 
WBUR 90.9 FM 
WBZ 1030 AM 
WCAS 740 AM 


WDLW 1330 AM 
WEE! 590 AM 

WEE! 103.3 FM 
WGBH 89.7 FM 
WCOZ 94.5 FM WHRB 95.3 FM 
WCRB 102.5 FM 


WCUW 91.3 FM 


WITS 1510 AM 
WMBR 88.1 FM 
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“NO N IKES EIGHTEEN ARTISTS 
OS AND TWENTY-SEVEN SONGS. 
THE DOOBIE BROTHERS: JACKSON BROWNE AVERY SPECIAL THREE-RECORD 
CROSBY, STILLS AND NASH: JAMES TAYLOR SET CONTAINING A FULL-COLOR, 
BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN & THE E STREET BAND SIXTEEN-PAGE BOOKLET. 
CARLY SIMON: GRAHAM NASH: BONNIE RAITT Sar Cis ARM 
TOM PETTY & THE HEARTBREAKERS -RAYDIO Pi DE 5 
NICOLETTE LARSON: POCO ‘CHAKA KHAN RECORDS AND TAPES. 








JESSE COLIN YOUNG - RY COODER : JOHN HALL : 
GIL SCOTT-HERON - SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK Ba 
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Listen to what $829 can 
buy at Tech Hifi this week. 


A best-selling Pioneer 
SX680 stereo receiver, with 
a first-rate tuner section 
and a 30w/ch (8 ohms, 20-20 | 
kHz.) at only 0.1% distortion. 


A pair of beautifully- ee 
finished Ohm C2 loudspeak- 
ers. Ohm C2’s are Optimally- 
Vented. So they play twice as — 
loudly on the same power as —— fe ae 
comparable acoustic suspen- SS lili 
sion loudspeakers. Ohm C2’s Sn 
also offer outstanding clarity strobe 
and imaging. And the enclo- ring, 
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sures are finished in real and lighted 

walnut veneer. pushbutton function ” 
Finally, you get an all- switches. The cartridge P §©6. $829 
electronic Philips GA222 is a light-tracking, top-of-the- Tech Hi 
turntable. This deluxe line Pickering 660E. It com- . no other stereo di 
machine offers fully-automatic — bines excellent definition with East buys qualityc 
single play, andhas pitchcon- ruggedness and low wear. in such huge quai 
‘i AMHERST 15 East Pleasant Street CAMBRIDGE 38 Boyiston St., Harvard Sq. FRAMINGHAM 50 Worcester Hgwy. (Rt.9 East) SAUGU 
° BOSTON 240A Newbury Street CAMBRIDGE 182 Massachusetts Ave., at M.I.T. HANOVER At Hanover Mall Extension SPRINC 
VISA .. BROCKTON 375 No. Montello St. DANVERS 198 Endicott Street HYANNIS Rt. 132 in Capetown Plaza STONE 
»| BROOKLINE 870 Commonwealth Ave. DEDHAM 850 Providence Hgwy. (Rt. 1 North) QUINCY 464 Washington St., corner of So. Artery WORCI 





. Our “HIFI BARGAIN CENTERS”: CAMBRIDGE 95 First St., Lechmere Sq. - WALTHAM 667 Main St. -BURLINGTON Vinebrook Plaza-SHREV 
TECH HIFI STORES are also in Vermont, Connecticut, New York 
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All this 
is what 
29 can buy at 
Hifi, because 
dealer in the 
ycomponents 
jantities as 


UGUS Rt.1 Northbound, Augustine Plaza 
RINGFIELD 1276 Boston Road & Parker St. 


ONEHAM 352 Main Street 


YRCESTER 301 Park Avenue 
{REWSBURY 304 Turnpike Fd. (Some advertised equipment and ee may not be available in the Hifi Bargain Centers.) 
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(CN philips _ 


WY PIONEER’ @PICKERING 


| the 72 Tech Hifi stores. 


If you thought you had to 
spend a lot of money to get 
premium-quality stereo, 
spend some time in a Tech 
Hifi soundroom this week. 
And listen to what your money 
can buy. 

OFFER EXPIRES NOVEMBER 17" 
THE SERVICE CENTER: 870 Comm. Avenue 


PROVIDENCE, R.!. 165 Angell Street 
WARWICK, R.I. 1989 Post Road 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio. 











Free 1980 
Hifi Book. 


The brand-new 1980 
edition of The Hifi Book 
is now available at all 
Tech Hifi stores. The Hifi 
Book has 128 pages. 
lt’s filled with facts and 
figures on the leading 
brands, plus important 
information you should know 
before you shop for stereo. 
There are plenty of full-color 
photographs, too. 


And, best of all, The Hifi 
Book is yours free for the 
asking at the Tech Hifi store 
nearest you. 


tech hifi 


Quality components at the right price. 








HANOVER, N.H. 35 S. Main Street 
MANCHESTER, N.H. K-Mart Shopping Plaza 
NASHUA, N.H. Nashua Mall Extension 
SALEM, N.H. 390 So. Broadway (Rt.28 South) 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 1, 1980 


FILM LISTINGS 


These listings are compiled almost a 
week before theater bookings are final- 
ized. New shows are often scheduled 
with little advance notification. Please 
call the theater before steppin’ out, and 
be advised that sneak previews are com- 
mon on Friday and Saturday nights. Es- 


cape! 
BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
+ an Harvard Ave. 
4 Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 








 o8 
i: Sevan Hunt: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:05, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:3 
BEACON. wa 1, 1, & UM (723-8110) 
I Reterooge Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 


1 Beacon S$ 
i: y Now: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 
4:15, 7:15, 10:15, except Sun. noon, 3, 


6,9 
Wt: “10”: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 


10 

CHARLES I, 11 & fl (227-1330) 
195-A Cambridge St. 

I: The Rese: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 
10:15 

Il: La Cage = Folles: Sun.-Sun. 1, 2:45, 
4:30, 6:15, 8, 10 

i: a Hunt: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7 10 

CHERI |, v ‘& I (536-2870) 

Dalton St. nr. The Prudential Center. 

I: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

i: Quadrophenia: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 3:30, 
5:45, 8, 10:15 

Wt: 1941: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 8, 10 

CINEMA 57 | & Il (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

1: Star Trek: Sun-Sun. noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 

It: Electric Horseman: Sun-Sun., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 9:45 

EXETER THEATER (536-7067) 

Exeter St. at Newbury 

Cuba: Sun-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
9:45, =, New Year's Eve: 12:45, 
2:50, 4:55, 

MUSIC HALL 423- 3300) 
268 Tremont St. 
Penitentiary: Sun-Sun. 1, 
6:15, 8, 9:45 

NICKELODEON CINEMA (247-2160) 
600 Comm. Ave. 

1: The Europeans: Sun-Sun. 6, 8, 10, Sat- 
Sun. 2,4 

it: It's A Wonderful Life: Sun-Tues. 3:15, 
7:30 


2:45, 4:30, 


The Philadelphia Story: Sun-Tues. 1, 
5:15, 9:30 (no 9:30 show on New 
Year's Eve) 

Play it Again, Sam: Wed-Thurs. 6:45, 
10 


The Front: Wed-Thurs. 5:10, 8:25 
Manhattan: Fri-Sat. 5:10, 8:25, Sat. 2 
Annie Hall: Fri-Sat. 6:45, Sat. 3:35 
Interiors: Sun. 2, 5:10, 8:25 

Love and Death: Sun. 3:35, 6:45, 10 


OFF THE WALL (354-5678) 
Where's Boston? Theater, 60 State St. 
Heart Throbs 1980: Sun-Sun. 6, 7:55, 
9:55, no show New Year's Eve (special 
animation preview shown as part of 
First Night). 

PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston 
The Jerk: Sun-Sun. 1, 
6:15, 8, 10 

Pi ALLEY | & fl (227-6676) 
237 Washington St 

1: The Black Hole: Sun-Sun 
4:30, 6:15, 9:45 

It: Going in ey Sun-Sun. 1:15, 4:45, 
6:30, 8:1 

PUBLIX CINEMA (482-1288) 
166 Washington Street 
Foul Play and Butch and Sundance: 
The Early Days: Sun-Tues. Call for 
times. 
Cheap Detective and Casey's Shadow: 
Wed-Sat. 
Bloodline and Looking for Mr. Good- 
bar: Sun. 
Iron Claw episode with each show. 

SAXON (542-4600) 
219 Tremont St. 
The Jerk: Sun-Sun. 
6:30, 8:15, 10:15 

SYMPHONY (262-3888). 
252 Huntington Ave 
Call for features and times 


2:45, 4:30, 


1, 2:15, 


1:15, 3, 4:45, 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL + i, mI a IV (277- 
2500) 
Rte. 9 at Hammond St. 
I: Star Trek: Sun-Sun. noon, 2:35, 4:55, 
7:30, 9:50 
i: By 4 Jerk: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 5:25, 
5, 9:50 


ne, ‘ae ‘ Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

IV: Kramer vs. Kramer: Sun-Sun. 1:15, 
3:20, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

CIRCLE CINEMA I, II & Jit (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circle 

1: 1941: Sun-Sun. 12:15, 1:40, 4:30, 
7:20, 9:50 

Il: Electric Horseman: Sun-Sun. 2, 4:40, 


7:30, 10 

WH: pb 7 Style: Sun-Sun. 1:30, 3:30, 
5:25, 9:40 

CINEMA BROOKLINE (566-0007) 
Washington St. at Rte. 9 
Starting Over: — 7:15, 9:20, 
Sat-Sun. 1, 3, 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 
290 Harvard St. 
Theater closed for renovation til mid- 
January 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-4226) 
40 Brattle St. near Harvard Square. 
Happy New Year: Sun-Tues. 5:15, 
9:35 
And Now My Love: Sun-Tues. 7:20, 





Sun. 3 
Strangers on a Train: Wed-Sun. 6, 
9:45 
Dial M for Murder: Wed-Sun. 7:50, 
Sat-Sun. 4:05 

CENTRAL SQ. CINEMA | & II (864- 
0426) 


425 Mass. Ave. 

|: That Hamilton Woman: Sun-Thurs. 
7:30, Sun. 3:15 
The Middleman: Fri-Sun. 7, 9:25, Sat- 
Sun. 2:15, 4:35 

I: North by Northwest: Sun-Tues. 5:30, 
9:30 
Private Parts: Sun-Tues. 7:55, Sun 
3:50 
Pat and Mike: Wed-Sun. 6, 9:40 
Adam's Rib: Wed-Sun. 7:45, Sat-Sun. 


4:05 
FRESH POND CINEMA (547-8800) 
Fresh Pond Shopping Center. 
I: Starting Over: Sun-Sun. 3:50, 5:40, 
7:30, 9:30 
i: "10": Sun-Sun. 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 
GALERIA CINEMA (661-3737) 
57 Boylston Street 
“10”: Tues-Sun. 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:35, 


9:45 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580) 
1434 Mass. Ave. 
Fellini Satyricon: Sun. 3:30, 7:55 
Fellini Roma: Sun. 1:30, 5:45, 10:10 
Women in Love: Mon. 3:25, 7:45 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday: Mon. 1:30, 
5:40, 10 
Swept Away: Tues. noon, 3:55, 7:55 
Seven Beauties: Tues. 1:55, 5:50, 
9:50 
Days of Heaven: Wed. 3:30, 7:50 
Bound for Glory: Wed. 1, 5:10, 9:30 
A Little Romance: Thurs. noon, 3:55, 8 
Last Picture Show: Thurs. 1:55, 5:50, 


Last Tango in Paris: Fri. noon, 3:50, 
7:45 


Story of O: Fri. 2:10, 6, 9:55 
Manhattan: Sat. 1:35, 4:50, 8:15 
Interiors: Sat. noon, 3:15, 6:30, 10 
Dracula: Sun. 3:30, 7:35 
Blue Collar: Sun. 1:30, 5:30, 9:35 
ORSON WELLES |, 11 & 111 (868-3600) 
1001 Mass. Ave. 
1: The Marriage of Maria Braun: Sun- 
Sun. 1:25, 3:35, 5:50, 8:05, 10:15 
Il: The Shout: Sun-Sun. 2, 3:45, 5:40, 
7:50, 9:45 

i: The War At Home: Sun-Thurs. 2, 
3:45, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
Tree of Wooden Clogs: Fri-Sat. 12:30, 
3:45, 7, 10, Sat. 1, 4:30, 8 





MIDNIGHT MOVIES 


The following theaters screen films FRI- 
SAT on or around midnight. 

Allston: “10; Scavenger Hunt. 

Cheri: Kramer vs. Kramer, Quadrophenia; 





1941 

Chestnut Hill: Star Trek; The Jerk; Kramer 
vs. Kramer. 

Cinema 57: Star Trek; Electric Horseman. 





B Away 











Circle Cinema: 1941; Electric Horseman; 
Going in Style. 

Exeter Theater: 
Show. 

Galeria: Starting Over. 

Harvard Square: Jimi Hendrix Story. 

Nickelodeon: Rock ‘n’ Roll High School; 
Nighthawks. 

Off the Wall: Heart Throbs 1980. 

Orson Welles: Outrageous; Dark Star; 
Harder save Come. 


GOOD DEALS 


Good deals are subject to change at a mo- 

ment’s notice so check with the theater 

before taking off. 

Academy Newton: $2 for first show. 

Allston Cinema: $2 for first show of the 
day, $1.50 for seniors till 5 pm. 

Arlington, Capitol & Regent: $1.25 Sun.- 
Thurs., $1.50 Fri-Sat. 

Belmont Studio: $1.50 all times. 

Brattle Theater: $2.50 before 6 pm, 
$1.50 Wed. Discount coupons avail- 
able. 

Central Square: 


Rocky Horror Picture 





$2.50 before 6 pm, 


ay = 
Lee Remick in The Europeans. 


aes Broadway 
Wellesiey Community 
uba 


Liberty Tree 
Natick 
Newton Academy 
The Electric Horseman 
Burlington 
Natick 
Peabody 
Going in Style 
Braintree 
Danvers Cinema City 
Framingham 
Kramer vs. Kramer 
Braintree uy 
Burlington 
Danvers Cinema City 
Framingham 
The Jerk 
Braintree 
Peabody 
Stoneham 
The Muppet Movie 
Arlington Capitol 
1941 


Braintree : 

ag Wed. Discount coupons avail- oe omy 

able. ; 

Cinema Brookline: $1.50 at all times. 

Cleveland Circle: $2 for first show. 

Coolidge Corner: $2.50 for last show of 
the night. 

Fresh Pond Cinema: $1.25 all times. 
Harvard Square: $1.75 till 6 pm Mon-Fri. 
(except holidays). $2.25 at midnight. 
Nickelodeon: Discount coupons available. 

5 admissions for $12. 
Off the Wall: Lifetime membership $5 = 
permanent $1 off at all shows. 
Orson Welles: $1.50 with a Welles T- 
shirt Mon-Tues. Discount coupons too. 
Publix: $1.25 all times. 
Somerville, Broadway & Somerville: 
$i. 25 Sun-Thurs., $1.50 Fri- Sat. 


SUBURBAN 
. And Justice For All 

"Randolph 

Animal House 
Somerville Broadway 

The Black Hole 
Framingham 
Peabody 


Rollerboogie 
Danvers Cinema City 
Medford 
Natick 
The Rose 
Danvers Cinema City 
Natick 
Newton Academy 
Scavenger Hunt 
Danvers Cinema City 
Natick 
Star Trek 
Framingham 
Liberty Tree 
Starting Over 
Arlington Capitol 
Medford 
Stoneham 
Wellesley Community 
——_______—_— “10" 
Arlington Regent 
Medford 
Needham 
Randolph 
Somerville Somerville 
Stoneham 
Winthrop 





WHERE'S BOSTON is shown hourly 
each day from 10 am to 5 pm at 
60 State St. (661-2425). Adults 
$2.50, under thirteen $1.50 


CENTER SCREEN, Harvard's 
Carpenter Center, 19 Prescott St., 
Camb. (494-0200) screens films 
each FRI-SUN at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. Tix $2. Dec. 31: “Boston 
Mass Retro.” 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY, 414 
Centre St. (552-7145) presents 
films each WED at 7 p.m. FREE. 
Jan. 2: “Adventures of Tom Saw- 


yer. 

FRENCH LIBRARY (267-4351) 53 
Marlborough St. Boston, screen 
films each FRI-SUN at 8:30 pm. 
FREE. Jan. 4-6. French animation. 








9:30 pm and each SUN at 2 and 4 
pm at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., 
Boston (266-5152). Tix $2. Jan 
4: “Joy Of Living,” Jan. 5: “Too 
Many Girls,” Jan. 6: “Top Hat.” 


THE LUMIERE YEARS, a documen- 
tary, is screened SUN, Dec. 30 at 3 
pm at the Museum of Our National 
Heritage, 33 Marrett Road, Lexing- 
ton (861-6559). FREE. 

THE PURPLE DEATH FROM 
OUTER SPACE is screened FRI, 
Jan. 4 at 6 and 8 pm at the Mu- 
seum of Science (723-2500). 
FREE. 

DOUBLE DAY and WITH BABIES 
AND BANNERS are presented 
SUN, Jan. 6 at 8 pm at Harvard, 
Science Center A. FREE. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BF/VF (254-1616) 39 Brighton 
Ave., Allston, screens films each 
THURS and SAT at 8 pm. Admis- 





sion $3 

HARVARD-EPWORTH CHURCH, 
1555 Mass. Ave., Camb. screens 
films each THURS and SUN at 
7:30 pm. Contribution $1. Jan. 3: 
“Under Capricorn,” Jan. 6: “Fran- 
cesco, Guillare di Dio.” 

CARPENTER CENTER (495-3251) 
24 Quincy St., Camb., screens films 
each THURS at 5 pm. Tix. $1. Jan. 
3: “Knife in the Water.” 

RKO IN RETROSPECT is screened 
gach FRI-SAT at 5:30, 7:30 and 








Orson Welles Cinema 


1001 


Mass. Ave., Cambridge 868-3600 
Discount Parking Available 


A MOVIE PASS to the first 25 people to correctly answer the following (868-3603, Mon. between 5 & 5:30, please): The most popular film at the Welles in 


1979 was? Last week’s answer: 38 cinemas. 


“ONE OF THE 


YEAR’S 


TEN 
BEST!”’ 


—Bruce McCabe, 
Boston Globe 


—Michael Blowen, 
Boston Globe 


—Stephen Schiff, 


Boston Phoenix 


“Rainer ‘Werner ‘Fassbinders 


“THE MARRIAGE OF 


¢ MARIA “BRAUN” 


The spellbinding, extraordinarily funny, and yet haunting 
story of one woman’s brilliant rise to wealth and power— 


all in the name of 


“Nove’’ and a very unique “marriage.” 


Pure movie magic! The breakthrough film for the New 
German Cinema! at 1:25, 3:35, 5:50, 8:05, 10:15 


The 


CINEMA 1: 
(at 12:15) 


JMB * bk Owe WIS 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S 
TEN BEST! 


— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


“THE SHOUT’ 


Se RANK ORLANISATION PRESENTS 


A JEREMY THOMAS PRODUCTION / A JERZY SKOLIMOWSKI FILM 


BATES-SUSANNAH YORK: JOHN HURT 


Alan Bates as a brilliant, possibly mad 
small English town uses his uncanny “‘abilities’ 


“visitor” toa 
"to weave 


a web of psychic and sexual power over a young couple 
(John Hurt, Susannah York) in this stylish and disturbing 
thriller by Jerzy Skolimowski that won the Special Jury 
Prize at the Cannes Festival. 2, 3:45, 5:40, 7:50, 9:45 


A CINEMA 2: 


“yL’ THE HARDER THEY COME 


p ate Shows: @ = Fri. & Sat., January 4 & 5 at MIDNIGHT 
Pp 


(7 


y 
A 
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“THE BEST FILM OF THE YEAR! 
It gleams like a diamond in the dark!” 
— Bruce McCabe, Boston Globe 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S TEN BEST!” 


— Michael Blowen, Boston Globe 


os ay wie 
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RETURNS FRI., JAN.4 


A joyous celebration of life and simpler times when the 
family of man was still a family. A warm, humane, and 
deeply affecting masterpiece of four families living off 
the land at the turn of the century. Fri.,Sat. 12:30, 
3:45, 7:00, 10:00 Sun.-Thurs. 1:00, 4:30, 8:00 











| FILM STRIPS 





compiled by David Chute 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Going in Style (1979). 
Are you ready for another geriatric com- 
edy? Don't answer right away, because 
this one just might be different. On the 
surface, it's just another funny caper pic- 
ture, but the thieves are three of Amer- 
ica’s cuddliest old codgers: George 
Burns, Art Carney and Lee Strasberg. 
This much is not promising; it's the choice 
of the director that has us intrigued. Credit 











producer Tony Bill (who proved his 
acumen on The Sting and Taxi Driver) 
with the off-beat selection of 28-year-old 
Martin Brest, whose only previous feature 
— a death-obsessed movieland fantasy 
called Hot Tomorrows — won critical 
acclaim after a screening at last year's 
New York Film Festival. At the Pi Ailey, 
the Circle and in the suburbs. 











A 


* *& XADAM'S RIB (1949). One of the best 
of the Katharine Hepburn/Spencer Tracy 
films, directed with George Cukor's inimit- 
able grace. Hepburn and Tracy portray 
married lawyers arguing opposite sides of a 
case; the dialogue, by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin, is brittle and rapid-fire. Also 
notable for the screen debuts of four re- 
markable comic talents: David Wayne, Jean 
Hagen, Tom Ewell and Judy Holliday 
Central Square. 

* ... AND JUSTICE FOR ALL (1979). Nor- 
man Jewison’s overblown message movie 
about the injustice of American justice. Its 
salient feature is not any lesson or moral; it’s 
melodrama, and much of it is so ludicrous 
that you do indeed walk away thinking, “It’s 
only a movie.” ... And Justice For All zips 
along, turning courtroom drones into 
farceurs, backroom bargaining sessions 
into sitcom, love scenes into deodorant 
commercials. And Al Pacino, noisy and ef- 
fective, yet totally out of control, as a disil- 
lusioned Baltimore lawyer, gets to grand- 
stand shamelessly; he gives the movie what 
little power it has, but the performance is all 
hollow showmanship. John Forsythe, how- 
ever, delivers a surprisingly good perform- 
ance, bringing a chilly assurance to the role 
of a corrupt judge. With Jack Warden and 
Lee Strasberg. Suburbs. 

**xAND NOW MY LOVE (1975). A love story 
whose ending is the lovers’ first meeting 
Claude Lelouch's dewy, cinematically ad- 
venturous tale traces the workings of fate 
and affection over the course of a century 
Contrived, and a bit too cute for its own 
good. Starring Marthe Keller. Brattle. 

%& x x APOCALYPSE NOW (1979). Francis 
Doppola’s long-awaited film, loosely based 
cn Conrad's Heart of Darkness, is a hal- 
lucination of the Vietnam War — Vietnam as 
the.end of the world. It immerses us in more 
tumult, more information, more fear than the 
movies have ever offered before. In fact, it’s 
so vivid that its trashy script (especially the 
narration written by Michael Herr and 
delivered in a “hard-boiled” monotone by 
Coppola's Marlow-figure, Martin Sheen) al- 
most doesn't matter. The worst things in it 
(besides the boring last half-hour, during 
which a logy Marion Brando mutters Kurt- 
zian profundities) are the attempts to arouse 
sentiment; the best are the flabbergasting 
battle sequences. Beacon Hill, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 








B 


THE BLACK HOLE (1979). This sci-fi 
extravaganza is the most expensive film the 
Disney studio has ever undertaken (to the 
tune of $20 million); with luck, it will be a 
cheerfully inventive fantasy on the order of 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea (remem- 
ber James Mason at the organ?) and even 
at worst, it just has to be better than Star 
Trek - The Motionless Picture. The plot 
revolves around a Flying Dutchman space 
cruiser, helmed by Maximillian Schell, 
which gets sucked into the eponymous 
astral void — but only after Anthony 
Perkins, Yvette Mimieux and Ernest 
Borgnine have found their way aboard 
Directed by Gary Nelson (Freaky Friday) in 
70 mm and wraparound Dolby Stereo. Far 
out! Pi Alley, suburbs. 

* *xBOUND FOR GLORY (1976). Derived from 
Woody Guthrie's 1945 autobiography, Hal 
(Shampoo, Harold and Maude) Ashby's 
careful, anecdotal film is far more success- 
ful as a misty evocation of the American 
West during the Depression than as biog- 
raphy. Cinematographer Haskell Wexler 
has recreated the '30s with a flair border- 
ing on the visionary, and his almost Biblical 
picture of the Dust Bowl is dazzling. But 
Ashby and screenwriter Robert (Alice 
Doesn't Live Here Anymore) Getchell are 
so intent on anointing Guthrie an American 
Hero, a sort of Moses of migrant workers, 
that they end up trivialzing him. The fault 
isn't David Carradine's — his lead per- 
formance is warm and convincing, as are 
the excellent supporting turns by Ronny 
Cox, Melinda Dillon, Gail Strickland and 
Randy Quaid. Harvard Square. 








C 
LA CAGE AUX FOLLES (1978). A routine 








The Star System 


kkk Superb 


ake Good 

*x* Middling 
* Bearable 
e A turkey 


Films without ratings have not been 
viewed as we go to press. We intend no 
judgment of their worth. 











comedy of errors, pertormed in “gay face,” 
partly redeemed by the accomplished 
camping of Ugo Tognazzi, charming and 
dignified as the proprietor of a Saint-Tro- 
pez nightspot specializing in female imper- 
sonation, and Michel Serrault, yelping joy- 
fully, as the club’s flaming-drag-queen 
headliner, Tognazzi’s long-time lover 
Edouard Molinaro’s determinedly gag-fix- 
ated farce centers on the chaos that erupts 
when Tognazzi’s son brings the ultra-re- 
spectable parents of his bride-to-be home 
to meet Papa. Molinaro never explores the 
ambiguous central relationships, and he 
doesn't lend the laugh machine of a movie 
enough speed and wit to work on us all by 
itself. But at least he puts the performers 
front and center. Charles. 

x x xkCAREFREE (1938). One of the great 
Astaire-Rodgers pictures, right up there 
with Top Hat and Swing Time. Ralph 
Bellamy, looking dour and dull, wants his 
fiancee, Ms. Rodgers, to plunge more 
deeply into his thrall, so he hires psychia- 
trist Astaire to hypnotize her. In celebration 
of Bellamy’s miscalculation, Fred and 
Ginger do “The Yam” with much e/an and 
dance exquisitely to such lyrical Irving 
Berlin melodies as “Change Partners.” 
Long withheld from distribution by Berlin 
himself, and a real treat. Institute of Con- 
temporary Art. 

CUBA (1979). Sean Connery and Brooke 
Adams make a fetching couple in stills, 
though his toupe is even more visible than 
usual. The two are cast as a soldier of for- 
tune and an unhappy Cuban wife who are 
thrown together in Havana in the early days 
of Castro’s revolution. Directed by Richard 
Lester, the film features Jack Weston, Den- 
holm Elliot, Martin Balsam, Chris Sarandon 
and Alejandro Rey. Exeter, Academy, 
suburbs. 





D 


*xxxDARK STAR (1974). The first film by 
John Carpenter (Halloween) has the man- 
gy, jerry-built look of a student short ex- 
panded into a feature — which is just what it 
is. But the iook fits Carpenter's amiable par- 
ody of 2001, a shaggy-astronaut story 
about a quartet of intergalactic trouble 
shooters, their minds a little woolly after 
twenty years in space, whose ship is falling 
apart around their ears. The men squabble 
and joke and monkey with recalcitrant com- 
puters, talking bombs and a prankish alien 
mascot that looks like a cross between a 
beach ball and a moldy tomato. It's great 
fun, and the ending makes gleeful hash of 
pretentious, “metaphysical” science fic- 
tion. You'd better see it quick, though, be- 
cause mysterious intrigues among dis- 
tributors may soon make it all but impos- 
sible to come by. Orson Welles. 
*xxxDAYS OF HEAVEN (1978). Terrence 
Malick’s second film (Badlands was the 
first) isn't a masterpiece, but its ambitions 
and craftsmanship put it on a level few other 
films even aspire to. The plot is as harsh 
and strange as a folk tale: three rootless ref- 
ugees from city squalor (Richard Gere, 
Brooke Adams and Linda Manz) call down 
apocalyptic ruin on terminally ill Texas 
wheat farmer Sam Shepard. The sharp, airy 
photography by Nestor Almendros knocks 
the wind out of you. Each image, no matter 
how scabrous, is presented with equal 
detachment, and the people soon shrink to 
insignificance. The imagery perfectly em- 
bodies Malick’s neo-Manichean meta- 
physics; in almost every frame, malig- 
nancy and aching beauty coexist. Based on 
a tale from Genesis, this is the only movie in 
memory that captures the bleak, incanta- 
tory tone of the Old Testament. Harvard 
Square. 

x xxDIAL M FOR MURDER (1954). Hitch- 
cock's most successful adaptation from the 
stage, largely because he avoids opening 
up Frederick Knott's hit play, emphasizing 
instead its theatricality and investing it with a 
delicious cinematic rhythm that is purely the 
Master’s. Ray Milland is the cad planning 
the “perfect murder” of his wife, Grace 
Kelly, and Robert Cummings is the persist- 
ent (and rather obnoxious) boyfriend who 
sees through his plot. Brattle. 








E 


e THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN (1979). This 
utterly ersatz message movie lives in a 
world that looks like it’s meant to be ours, 
but isn't quite anybody's. For instance, 
when was the last time you saw a Barbara 
Waiters-like network reporter (Jane Fonda, 
natch) covering a corporate convention? 
Or a Bruce Jenner-like athlete (Robert Red- 
ford, as a rodeo star who's just too famous 
to be true) humiliating himself to plug 
breakfast food? Or arace horse (swiped by 
a wised-up Redford from the firm that ex- 
ploits them both) that could outrun a pack 

Continued on page 18 




















600 Comm. Ave. 
247 - 2160 
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Boston, Just opp. the 
Blandford St. stop on 
B.C. Green Line MBTA 













A delightful surprise!” 





A Levitt-Pickman Release 
PLUS THE SHORT 
Through Jan. 1 2:00, 4:00, 6:00, 8:00,10 








“ *k*&k&k* A CINEMA CLASSIC! 
An elegant, humorous, and wondrous tale! 
Witty, charming, and enlightening!... 


Michae! Biowen Boston Giobe 


- Sylviane Gold Boston Phoenix 


“A BEAUTIFUL, MOVING MOVIE!” 


“A QUITE EXQUISITE FILM! 
A model of intelligence, a treasure of 
Henry James dialogue so good and 
smart it makes you tingle!” 


~ Geraid Peary The Real Paper 





“KING TUT ” 





ROO) ANS 


based on a novel by Henry James 





:00 (no 10 pm show Dec. 31) 


Starting Jan. 2 6:00, 8:00, 10:00, Sat., Sun. mats. 2:00, 4:00 


” 5S IM 
Ends Misys A WONDER ao WLP Re 3:15) 7:30 
Tuesday “7, Philadelphia Story 1:00 / 5:15 / 9:30 (no 9:30 show on Dec. 31) 
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January 2 & 3, Wed.-Thurs. 












































January 4 & 5, Fri. - Sat. 


» MANHATTAN 


5:10 / 8:25 
Sat. Mat. 2:00 














Woody Allen directs Diane Keaton, Michael Murphy, Mariel 
Hemingway, Meryl! Streep, and, of course, himself in a tri- 
umphant and powerful hymn to the twin goddesses of angst 


voices, a song in praise of love and innocence. 


January 6, 7, 8, Sun.-Tues. 


‘INTERIORS’ 





5:10 / 8:25 
Sun. Mat. 2:00 











ful, stark, simple, and yet possessed of a complex interior 


shall, Diane Keaton, Mary Beth Hurt, Kristin Griffith. 


a 









silly micro-epic of unrequited 


and wonderful parody. 








**DPLAY IT AGAIN, SAM” 
6:45 / 10:00 


Life imitates art as Allen takes his cue from the tough 
talking ghost of Bogart past. With Diane Keaton. 


THE FRONT ::10/8:25 


Woody Allen and Zero Mostel cavort in this McCarthy 
Era tale of the rise and fall and ultimate resurrection 
of a bartender (Allen) of little vision and less talent 
who one day submits a script for a blacklisted writer 
friend and becomes an instant celebrity. 


and his virtuosity, explosive sexuality. A love story for many 


The real Woody Allen... an absolute marvel of a film— power- 


curiosity, joy, and warmth. Starring Geraldine Page, E.G. Mar- 





ANNIE HALL 
6:45 / 10:00 / Sat. Mat. 3:35 


Woody Allen and Diane Keaton 
play variations upon themselves 
in Allen’s mellow, quixotic, and 
lovely screen poem to his former 
love Diane Keaton/Annie Hall. 








“LOVE and DEATH” 
6:45 / 10:00 / Sun. Me* 7:35 


Woody Allen directs himself and Diane Keaton in a grand and 


love, quivering fear,and sheer 


and bumbling incompetence in 19th century Russia. A pure 
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$1.75 Mon.-Fri. til 6 PM $2.75 after 6 PM 
Sat. Sun. Hol. $2.75 ALL DAY (Midnight Fri. & Sat. $2.25) 





Women in Love 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday 


Dec. 31 
Mon. 





Swept Away 


Jan. 1 
Seven Beauties 


Tue. 





Days of Heaven 
Bound for Glory 


Jan. 2 
Wed. 





— 


A Little Romance 


Jan. 3 
The Last Picture Show 


Thur. 1:55-5:50-9:55 





Jan. 4 Last Tango in Paris 
Fri. The Story of “O” 


ri, 


7 Fri.-Sat. Jan. 4-5 
NY The Jimi Hendrix Story 


12:00-3:50-7:45 
2:10-6:00-9:55 





1:35-4:50-8:15 


Jan. 5 Manhattan 
12:00-3:15-6:30-10:00 


Sat. Interiors 





= 


Jan. 6 
Sun. 


3:30-7:35 


Dracula 
1:30-5:30-9:35 


Blue Collar 

















[HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE, TEL. 864-4580 
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of police cars? Sydney Pollack’s film does 
have its deft moments, and Willie Nelson 
makes pleasant company in his small debut 
role, but before this film even gets started, 
there won't be a suspended disbelief in the 
house. Under the circumstances, not even 
the vaunted Redford and Fonda can work 
up any chemistry. Cinema 57, Circle, 


suburbs. 

**xxTHE EUROPEANS (1979). This adapta- 
tion of an early Henry James novel suc- 
ceeds mainly because director James Ivory 
has a fine eye for actors. James's story of 
Boston's strait-laced Wentworth family, 
which is agitated by a visit from worldly for- 
eign relatives, has been faithfully and per- 
ceptively adapted and its very Jamesian 
obsession with careful portraiture gives it a 
somewhat artificial air. But then Lee Rem- 
ick, as an expatriate American on the look- 
out for a husband, will flash an amazingly 
eloquent smile; or Lisa Eichhorn, in an ex- 
quisitely nuanced performance as the 
Wentworths’ romantic youngest daughter, 
will invest the word “boudoir” with all the al- 
lure of a forbidden ritual. At moments like 
these, The Europeans comes wonderfully 
alive. Of the central performers, only Robin 
Ellis (TV's Ross Poldark) seems stiff and 
uncertain; Wesley Addy, as the Wentworth 
patriarch, Helen Stenborg, as the family's 
invalid mother, and Kristin Griffith (of Inte- 
riors), as Ellis's sweet, perky sister, are just 
about perfect. Nickelodeon. 


BE 


* *xFELLINI'S ROMA (1972). A sumptuous, 
sloppy grab bag of stories, images and 
jokes about Federico Fellini's beloved 
home town. impressionistic, baroque and 
frequently incoherent, it looks at Rome from 
the archaeological past, the pasta-crazy 
present and ends with a motorcycle ride 
through the Eternal City. Often enjoyable 
and occasionally quite beautiful, but it’s far 
from top-notch Fellini. Harvard Square. 
%& XFELLINI SATYRICON (1970). The Rome of 
Petronius Arbiter (50-66 AD) becomes 
Federico Fellini's playground in this ex- 
travagant, shamelessly self-indulgent, of- 
ten gorgeous fantasy. Few films meander 
so endlessly, few seem so deliriously un- 
able to tell a story (though one can dimly 
perceive a picaresque tale of a young boy’s 
search for manhood), and few are as eye- 
popping. With Martin Potter, Hiram Keller, 
Capucine, Lucia Bose, Donyale Luna, and 
a cast of thousands mumbling vaguely 
obscene gibberish. You'll either love it or 
hate it (I'm rather fond of it myself). Har- 
vard Square. 


H 


ex xHAPPY NEW YEAR (1973). it seems odd 
to speak of an “unjustly neglected” movie 
by so commercial a director as Claude Le- 
louch, but Happy New Year is just that. Le- 
louch's famous high-gloss surface feels 
less glitzy than usual here, partly because 
the two stars, Francoise Fabian and Lino 
Ventura, bring sensitivity and depth to an 
otherwise conventional “bittersweet” ro- 
mance, and partly because the love story is 
encased in one of Lelouch’s stylish caper 
plots (this one about a jewel theft). Filmed in 
Nice. Brattle. 

wkkxk*xTHE HARDER THEY COME (1973). 
Jimmy Cliff tries for that pie in the sky above 
Shantytown, but he’s got many rivers to 
cross. The de rigueur reggae picture’s Cin- 
ematic aspects are almost as enthralling as 
the music. Orson Welles. 

HEART THROBS 1980 (1978-79). The fourth 
and newest edition of Off the Wall’s most 
controversial program — the selection of 
“non-sexist films of sexuality and 
sensuality” that almost cost the place its 
license in 1976. This year’s offerings are 
apparently a bit different, with a major 
emphasis on humor. Included are “Baby 














Story,” a new short film by Italy’s Bruno, 


Bozetto (Allegro Non Troppo); Elaine May 
and Mike Nichols's “Bach to Bach” (1969); 
Renee Taylor's “Two” (1967), a parody of 
italian art films a la Antonioni; and Bob 
Godfrey's Oscar-nominated “Kama Sutra 
Rides Again” (1971). Off the Wall at 
Where's Boston? 


*xx*xINTERIORS (1978). Woody Allen's first 
“serious” movie is austere and madden- 
ingly full of talk about death and despair, 
but beneath its bleak elegance lurks a 
vaguely sentimental problem play. Its cen- 
tral figure is Eve (Geraldine Page), a dom- 
ineering interior decorator who has set 
impossible standards for her husband (E.G. 
Marshall) and three grown daughters. As 
the daughters, Diane Keaton, Kristin Grif- 











{Hanna Schygulla and. George 


raan. 


fith and Marybeth Hurt play roles that are 
too schematically drawn, and Allen makes 
the larger mistake of having them tell us 
who they are when they should be showing 
us. But when Maureen Stapleton makes her 
striking mid-film entrance as the woman 
Marshall marries after his separation from 
Page, this stiff, sour movie becomes a 
touching meditation on what it really means 
to grow up. Harvard Square. 

wk &kIT'S A WONDERFUL LIFE (1946). Only 
Frank Capra could have saved this senti- 
mental story of a washed-up do-gooder 
(James Stewart) kept from suicide by an el- 
derly angel (Henry Travers) who shows him 
how much his small-town friends would 
miss him were he not around. How Capra 
pulls it off is a splendid demonstration of 
cinematic technique, and Wonderful Life is 
Capra's favorite among his own films (as 
well as his last in this sentimental vein). The 
supporting cast is marvelous: Donna Reed, 
Lionel Barrymore, Beulah Bondi, Ward 
Bond, Gloria Grahame, H.B. Warner and 
Thomas Mitchell. Nickelodeon. 
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wx *THE JERK (1979). Carl Reiner, who 
directed Steve Martin's first star vehicle, has 
turned out a lurching, ugly-looking film that 
still manages to be very funny in places — 
thanks to Martin. This warped Horatio Alger 
burlesque has been tailored to the comic’s 
spasmic, literal-minded-to-the-point-of- 
idocy persona, which hovers somewhere 
between Kasper Hauser and Mork from 
Ork. The story of an archetypal hick 
stumbling through a couple of jobs and a 
couple of affairs, then into a fortune and out 
again, allows Martin ample scope for his 
hyperactive brand of nerdiness. But the film 
feels underpopulated, so that amiable per- 
formers like Bernadette Peters have to 
emote like crazy to fill the whole screen. 
And the film's humor relies so heavily on 
shocks of incongruity that when the novelty 
wears off there’s very little left, and the 
movie barely limps across the finish line. 
Paris, Saxon, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

JOY OF LIVING (1938). That perennially 
under-rated charmer, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., is a playboy adventurer wooing Broad- 
way singing star Irene Dunne in Tay Gar- 
nett’s “screwball musical.” Jerome Kern 
wrote the oie and the supporting cast in- 
cludes Alice Brady, Guy Kibbee, Eric Blore, 
“ Lucille Ball. Institute of Contemporary 

| 
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we %& &KRAMER VS KRAMER (1979). A woman 
leaves her family,-her husband and son 
grow close, and the woman returns de- 
manding custody. The plot of Kramer vs. 
Kramer (derived from Avery Corman’s 
dreadful 1977 bestseller) is as plain as that. 
But in writer-director Robert Benton's tight, 
unsentimental treatment, it becomes a 
coruscating tragedy, an agonizing search 
for values, and an utterly ame tes- 
timony to the drama of ordinary lives. As the 
work-obsessed ad-exec husband, Dustin 
Hoffman delivers the finest performance of 
his career, creating a dead-on portrait of 
American manhood in the crumbling '70s. 
And Meryl Streep, shunted by the film's 
Structure into an almost villainous role, 
brings out all the wife's pathos and hero- 
ism and nearly succeeds in restoring the 
moral balance. Even so, the movie tacitly 
takes sides. Hoffman and seven-year-old 
Justin Henry (a real actor instead of kid-star 
emotion milker) create such an affecting 
and transfiguring relationship that we can't 
help hoping it will last. Still, Benton has 
created something very special: a cham- 
ber drama that reveals more about the 
treacherous shoals on which the tides of the 
‘70s have stranded us than a thousand end- 
of-the-era pontifications. Cheri, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 
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#& & &THE LAST PICTURE SHOW (1971). Peter 
Bogdanovich's second film and easily his 
best to date. Co-written by Larry McMurtry 
from his novel and set in the same kind of 
sunbaked, soul-freezing Texas town that 
‘provided the setting for McMurtry’s Hud, this 
IS a rites-of-passage film about a body 
groping from manhood as his world col- 
lapses around him. Elegantly shot (by Rob- 
ert Surtees) in black-and-white that admits 
every gradation of light except bright sun- 
shine, the film quotes Welles, George 
Stevens and many lesser masters (Martin 
Ritt, for instance), but never obtrusively. 
The acting is generally superb, and Pic- 
ture Show brought such performers as 
Ellen Burstyn, Jeff Bridges, Ben Johnson, 
Cloris Leachman and Cybill Shephard to 











national prominence for the first time. 
Unfortunately, Timothy Bottoms in the lead- 
ing role is weak, never touching enough for 
a film so dependent on its protagonist. Har- 
vard Square. 

%& &kLAST TANGO IN PARIS (1972). Marion 
Brando's extraordinary performance and 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s colorful, rather daz- 
zling direction make up for the silliness of 
the plot here, and the film’s much-vaunted 
sexuality is shocking mainly for its brutality. 
Jam-packed with subplots, films-within-a- 
film, Freudian references and flashbacks, 
this story of a haunted expatriate at the end 
of his rope, though far from the ground- 
breaker it may once have seemed, has its 
wrenching moments, and certain scenes — 
Brando's childhood reminiscence, his con- 
frontation with his dead wife, the tango — 
retain a matchless beauty. Harvard 


Square. 

*A LITTLE ROMANCE (1979). A mildly 
pleasant, almost funny first-love story about 
two 13-year-old geniuses in Paris — a poor 
French boy (Thelonious Bernard) and a 
rich American girl (Diane Lane) — who fall 
for each other, encounter parental 
resistance (mostly from her ‘phony, 
philandering Mom, played by Sally 
Kellerman) and run off to Italy together in 
the company of Lovable Old Curmudgeon 
Laurence Olivier, who is turning into 
Helen Hayes before our eyes. Director 
George Roy Hill (Slap Shot, 
The Sting) may regard this as his “return to 
romance” movie. It's also self-congratula- 
tory propaganda for his kind of film-oaking 
and an occasion for some acidulous trash- 
ing of other directors (notably William Fried- 
kin, who is wickedly impersonated by David 
Dukes) and of women (Kellerman). 
Besides, the film's a fraud. Those two cuties 
aren't “gifted children” at all, they're minia- 
ture adults. Harvard Square. 
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%&#&& KMANHATTAN (1979). Woody Allen’s 
harsh but very funny meditation on what it 
means to be a moral man in an amoral age. 
Photographed by Gordon Willis in lustrous 
black-and-white, Allen's New York is a 
beauty with a heart of stone; he may adore 
it, but it’s also his “metaphor for the decay 
of contemporary culture.” Allen's Isaac 
Davis, a 42-year-old TV writer, finds him- 
self the subject of a gossip book by his les- 
bian ex-wife (Meryl Streep); suffers through 
a love affair with a trendy, high-strung liter- 
ary critic (Diane Keaton in her best per- 
formance to date); and tries to ease himself 
in and out of a relationship with 17-year-old 
Mariel Hemingway — in the end, he finds 
his own hypocrisy staring him in the face. 
Manhattan is not as exhilarating as 1977's 
Annie Hall, but it's more complex, more 
probing, more controlled. The pleasure we 
get from it is that of a new intimacy with an 
old friend. Harvard Square. 
tee kx xTHE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN 
(1979). Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s new 
film is an epic comedy charting the parallel 
obsessions of a woman and a nation in the 
post-war years of the German Economic 
Miracle. Swift, assured, and economical, 
it's clearly the work of a cinematic master. 
Fassbinder hasn't toned down his elabor- 
ate style, but this time the astringent wit, the 
framing devices, and the waltzing camera 
work have been harnessed to a superb 
story (and an outstanding screenplay by 
Peter Marthesheimer and Pea Frohlich). 
Hanna Schygulla is Maria, a woman who 
devotes her life — with a ruthlessness that 
seems at once terrifying and utterly inno- 
cent — to the husband she hardly knows, 
mostly because nothing has come along to 
dispel her devotion. And if Fassbinder's 
Germany seems hideous at times, Schy- 
gulla — who in this film represents her 
fatherland — is never less than mesmeriz- 
ing. Orson Welles. 
*& & && THE MIDDLEMAN (1976). Set in teem- 
ing modern Calcutta, Satyajit Ray's rsich,. 
swift film is a comedy — at times, it even 
approaches farce — but its subject is the 
tragic inevitability of corruption. Ray's cool 
sorcery gets us to feel the shock of a once- 
proud Brahmin (Pradip Mukherjee) forced 
onto the sleazy lower rungs of the business 
ladder, without resorting to melodrama. 
Instead, Ray gives us faces and gestures in 
which we can read the schemes and scams 
of a lifetime. Besides, who could resist the 
plump delight he takes in creating a gallery 
of mercenary rogues? Around the bland 
and troubled Mukherjee (who at times re- 
sembles Jean-Pierre Leaud), Ray arranges 
some of the most deliriously hammy actors 
he’s ever found, all gleefully rubbing 
their hands and popping their eyes as 
they declaim upon the majesty of 
business. Ray's storytelling has 
Continued on page 20 
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He was a poor black sharecropper’s son 


who never dreamed he was adopted. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE ™ 





Paramount Pictures Presents A GENE RODDENBERRY Production A ROBERT WISE Film STAR TREK —THE MOTION PICTURE 
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Music by JERRY GOLDSMITH Screenplay by HAROLD LIVINGSTON Story by ALAN DEAN FOSTER Produced by GENE ROODENBERRY 





Directed by ROBERT WISE Copyright © MCMLXXIX by Paramount Pictures Corporation. All Rights Reserved. [ jsamee. 
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“BETTE MIDLER 
SENDS ‘THE ROSE’ 
SOARING INTO THE 
STRATOSPHERE 
WITH HER BLAZING 
PERFORMANCE.” 
—Rex Reed, 


“7 





“WITH TORRENTIAL 
FORCE, 
BETTE MIDLER 
SWEEPS ‘THE ROSE’ 
INTO A FILM 
EXPERIENCE... AN 
EXTRAVAGANT 
PERFORMANCE | 
AND AN EXPLOSIVE 
DEBUT.” 


—Gene Shalit, NBC-TV 
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Brattle Theatre 


Jee 40 Brattle Street TR 6-4226 


WEEK OF JANUARY 2-8 

TWO HITCHCOCK CLASSICS 
Robert Walker and Farley Granger in 
STRANGERS ON A TRAIN 6:00, 9:45 

and 
Grace Kelly and Ray Milland in 
DIAL M FOR MURDER 
7:50, Weekend Matinee 4:05 


V % . 
‘ 
SST RAL Sa 
NEMA 
CINEMA | 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 23- THURSDAY, JANUARY 3 
THE THIEF OF BAGDAD 
A Masterpiece! David Thomson, The Real Paper 
5:30, 9:45 
and 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in 


THAT HAMILTON WOMAN. 7:30, Weekend Matinee 3:15 
____ JANUARY 4-10, FRIDAY-THURSDAY ——_____— 


425 MASS. AVE. 
864-0426 








“One of the Year’s Best Films” 
— Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 
7:00, 9:25, Weekend Matinees 2:15, 4:35 





CINEMA Il 
WEEK OF JANUARY 2-8 
TWO SPENCER TRACY/KATHARINE HEPBURN CLASSICS 
PAT AND MIKE. Directed by George Cukor 
“A Masterpiece!” — Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 
6:00, 9:40 
and 
ADAM'S RIB. Directed by George Cukor 
7:45, Weekend Matinee 4:05 





Every Wednesday at the Brattle Theatre and the Central 
Square Cinemas—All Seats All Shows $1.50. 
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Atemptingly tasteful comedy 
for adults who can count. 
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BLAKE EDWARDS It’s a wild, hilarious hunt. 
Winner take all! 
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rarely seemed so vigorous, and’ 'in the 
somber family scenes, he succeeds where 
other fine directors have failed — he weds 
comedy and tragedy. Moreover, he makes 
it look easy. Central Square. 

kk xMR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY. (1953). The 
first of Jacques Tati’s Hulot films is still the 
best because it maintains the balance be- 
tween Tati’s complex, graceful gags and his 
preoccupation with the aridity of modern 
life. Tati so hates the urban milieu that when 
he brings the oddly inhuman -Hulot to the 
city, in Playtime and Traffic, the effect is 
deadening. Almost devoid of dialogue, the 
film sports some great sequences and a 
touch of nostalgia sorely missed in Tati’s 
later work. French Library. 

#& & THE MUPPET MOVIE (1979). For fans of the 
Muppets’ television show, the movie may 
be the sort of disillusioning experience that 
maeks one wonder if a cherished favorite 
was ever as wonderful as it seemed. Over a 
two-hour stretch, one begins to notice how 
derivative the humor is, to weary of the self- 
consciously awful jokes and — worst of all 
— to realize that the various, vivid Muppet 
personalities have little depth, even by com- 
ic-book standards. But the modernizing 
touches are often clever, and there is a 
superb, soft-focus love-at-first-sight mon- 
tage starring Kermit and Miss Piggy 
Suburbs. ~ 
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NATIONAL LAMPOON'S ANIMAL HOUSE 
(1978). At times this college daze farce is 
everything the nasty little kid in us could 
want. John Belushi, in particular, is a gross- 
out genius. But the movie isn't nearly as 
‘frenzied as it should be; it wants to say that 
being bad is positively good for us, and 
leans toward melodrama when it should be 
piling on the raunch. Suburbs. 

%*1941 (1979). A sub-adolescent farce built 
around the invasion paranoia that swept 
Los Angeles after Pearl Harbor; Steven 
Spielberg's film has been staged on the 
scale of Tora, Tora, Tora, with the pro- 
duction values of Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind. Can this furshlugginer 
“comedy spectacular” possibly be funny? 
No, but it's worth seeing just the same. 
More than any of the innumerable featured 
comedians (not one of whom turns in a 
notable performance) it's Spielberg who's 
the star, reaffirming his stature as the most 
gifted master of dynamic movie imagery 
since Orson Welles. Take our word for it: 
this is like no other film you've ever seen, 
one of the most enjoyable, white elephant 
movies in memory, and one of the most 
beautiful. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 
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% x xOUTRAGEOUS! (1977). If Hollis Mc- 
Laren’s crazy Liza is a bit of a bore, her 
roommate and best friend is one of the most 
endearing screen heroes in recent years: a 
flaming, extraordinarily talented female im- 
personator named Craig Russell. Russell's 
rise to drag-queen stardom carries this film 
beyond its “you're not sick, you're special” 
theme; whenever you're beginning to yawn 
at the questionable pathos of the whole 
conception, a bitchy remark comes along to 
clear away the gloom. Orson Welles. 
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%* && xPAT AND MIKE (1952). This gets our 
vote for the best of the Katharine Hep- 
burn/Spencer Tracy films — as well as for 
the best screenwriting effort by Garson 
Kanin and his wife Ruth Gordon. Hepburn 
plays a golf pro unappreciated by her stolid 
blond boyfriend, and Tracy is the sports 
promoter who manages her. At first he 
treats her like a prize mare, but this is what 
she needs: coddling, stroking, care and 
admiration. Love ensues, naturally, but its 
almost unphysical, more a joyous mutual 
admiration. We're surprised it hasn't found 
a Cult following among feminists: its plot 
could be summed up in a phrase, “Behind 
every great woman is a good man.” None of 
this should obscure the fact that the film is 
uproariously funny, gracefully directed by 





George Cukor, and full of pungent sup- 
porting performances, especially Aldo 
Ray's as a dimwitted pugilist. “There's not 
much meat on her, but what's there is 
cherce.” Céntral Square. 
PENITENTIARY (1979). This sounds like a 
neo-blaxploitation item about a ghetto-born 
con who boxes his way out of the slammer 
— the other side of Pag on! as it were. But 
don't quote us. Music 
wk wk KTHE PHILADELPHIA. STORY (1940). 
The perfect sophisticated romantic 
comedy, probably never equaled. George 
Cukor’s direction of Philip Barry’s comedy 
of manners is extremely deft; his timing and 
pacing are almost awesome. However, 
what is perhaps most memorable about the 
film is its trio of virtuoso performances: 
James Stewart's as the gossip columnist 
trying not to get into his story over his head, 
Cary Grant's as C.K. Dexter Haven, the di- 
vorced husband who just keeps hanging 
around, and Katharine Hepburn as the so- 
ciety girl everyone's after. Nickelodeon. 
PRIVATE PARTS (1973). Recently on view as 
the bespectacled music teacher turned 
Ramoniac in Rock 'n’ Roll High School, 
director Paul Bartel (Deathrace 2000) be- 
came the object of a small but exclusive cult 
when this, his first feature, was released 
Nominally an exploitation film (produced by 
Roger Corman's New World Pictures) it's 
set in a bizarre Hollywood hotel whose 
inhabitants devote equal amounts of time to 
pursuing outre sexual proclivities and to 
spying on their neighbors. Celebrated for its 
erotic and decorative inventiveness, the film 
includes an eerie scene in which a young 
man injects a clear plastic, water-filled “love 
doll” with a hypodermic of human blood. 
Also (it says here) “sexual ambiguity, leath- 
er-freak ministers, hermaphrodites, 
voyeurs, dirty old ladies, transvestites ...a 
growing list of weird corpses.” With Aye 
Ruymen, Lucielle Benson and John 
Ventatonio. Central Square. ° 
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QUADROPHENIA (1979). First-time di- 
rector Franc Roddam helmed this British 
adaptation of the rock opera by the Who 
(they also produced). Set in 1964, it de- 
picts clashes between the Mods and the 
Rockers, two proto-punk factions of Lon- 
don youth, and it’s told from the perspec- 
tive of one pasty-faced, working-class kid 
(Phil Daniels) who is caught in the middle. 
The lead singer of the Police, Sting, is fea- 
tured, as an icon of Mod cool. Cheri. 
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* *ROLLER BOOGIE (1979). It doesn’t quite 
capture the kinetic excitement of its sub- 
ject, but this roller disco B-picture has a lik- 
able, friendly atmosphere (a little like the 
AIP “Beach Blanket” epics, but more realis- 
tic) and it makes effective use of some 
picturesque Venice, California locations. 
Linda Blair, grown up and out since The 
Exorcist, goes campy when she tries for 
big emotions, but she can turn on a teen- 
vamp’s husky croak that will make your toes 
curl — she's like Lauren Bacall with baby 
fat. Produced by Irwin Yablans (Hallo- 
ween) and directed by Mark Lester (Truck 
Stop Women) this is one of the rare “youth 
pictures” that plays fair with its audience. 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

*%*THE ROSE (1979). Mark Rydell’s film, 
about a doomed rock singer very like Janis 
Joplin (Bette Midler), is a howling night- 
mare of rock 'n’ roll life that delivers all the 
familiar cliches about success and self-de- 
struction, sometimes piling them three or 
four deep. But it holds us nevertheless. 
Midler, in her surprisingly effective film de- 
but, hasn't yet developed techniques for 
protecting herself on screen; her all-out 
performance is sordid, freakish, hypnot- 
ically ugly. Still, she has extraordinary con- 
viction, and the movie, too, leaps over its 
own lalluseSeawinding up closer to the way 
life feels On the rock trail than any-fietion film 
ever has. Charles, Academy, suburbs. 








S 
SCAVENGER HUNT (1979). 





large-scale 





goofball comedy in which hordes of insuf- 
ferable hack comedians travel the world in 
search of arcane objects. With Richard 
Benjamin, James Coco, Cleavon Little, 
Roddy McDowall and Robert Morley 
Directed by — are you ready for this? — 
Michael Schultz (Sgt. Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band). Charles, Alliston, 


suburbs. 

*%*SEVEN BEAUTIES (1975). Giancarlo 
Giannini plays a macho Italian whom the 
horrors of life in a concentration camp force 
to consider whether mere survival isn't 
enough, especially in a world turned topsy- 
turvy by war, sex and Lina Wertmueller's 
somewhat numbing cinematic pyrotech- 
nics. Though this is her most technically ac- 
complished film, it is not her best, and the 
tale suffers from a surfeit of effects. A sub- 
plot about Giannini's courtship of a mon- 
strous lady commandante is affecting in a 
grotesque sort of way, but several of the 
other interlaced vignettes — the cute cut-up 
of a murdered pimp, for instance, or Fer- 
nand@pfey’s showy death by latrine — 
seer 1eretricious and unnecessarily 
gross. Harvard Square. 

**xTHE SHOUT (1978). Alan Bates, glower- 
ing and muttering imprecations, plays a pa- 
tient in an insane asylum who, like the hero 
of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, casts him- 
self and two asylum employees (John Hurt 
and Susannah York) in the moody horror 
yarn that is the body of Jerzy Skolimow- 
ski's film. Adapted from a Robert Graves 
short story, this tale-within-the-movie has 
Bates as a mysterious sojourner who has 
picked up the power of a lethal shout in the 
Australian outback; he invades the country 
house of York and Hurt, seducing her and 
terrorizing him. Skolimowski wrests a fine 
performance from Hurt, and works visual 
and aural wonders with the spectacular 
Devon landscapes and eerily amplified 
sound effects. But as a story, The Shout is 
trivial, even simple-minded, an empty 
puzzle movie whose air of supernatural 
menace never takes us anywhere. Orson 


Welles. 

%& &STARTING OVER (1979). Burt Reynolds is 
miscast yet winning as a disoriented, re- 
cently divorced man in Alan Pakula’s ur- 
ban-neurosis romantic comedy. The film, 
although loosely based on an autobio- 
graphical novel by Dan Wakefield, feels al- 
most totally derivative, as if it’s setting out to 
capture the audience created by An Un- 
married Woman and Annie Hall. But this 
kind of comedy, based on repeated flashes 
of recognition, requires absolute accuracy, 
and the details of professions and lifestyles 
in this film, shot mostly in Boston, are often 
miles off the mark. Reynolds has become 
such a potent star figure that audiences 
laugh and applaud when there's little to 
hold onto but the hero’s peevish reactions 
to the other characters. The only person 
who escapes his scorn is Jill Clayburgh, 
playing the divorced teacher Reynolds falls 
for. She gives a complex and engaging per- 
formance as a woman struggling to live up 
to a quasi-feminist image of what a woman 
on her own should vo Sei Pond, Cin- 
ema Brookline, sub 

e@STAR TREK - THE MOTION PICTURE (1979). 
Loyal Trekkies should feel embarrassed 
and even betrayed by the sluggish, silly 
movie that producer Gene Roddenberry 
and director Robert Wise have crafted from 
their favorite television show. The wit and 
fellow-feeling of the original have been re- 
placed by a sort of turgid awe. And the 
entire original cast appears to have been 
drained of energy by the rampaging special 
effects, which tyrannize the film at the ex- 
pense of plot, character, and momentum. 
Some of the effects are entrancing, but 
most go on and on for unconscionable 
periods. Star Trek is the ultimate stoned 
trip: two-and-a-quarter hours of nifty stuff to 
gawk at. But there’s less humanity in the 
entire movie than in most TV commercials. 
Cinema 57, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* THE STORY OF 0 (1976). Soft-core fun for 
the whips-and-chains crowd, directed by 
Just Jaeckin, the grand philosophe who 
gave us Emmanuelle. Claims that it also 
stimulates you upstairs ge rsd taken with 
a grain of salt. Harvard 

& & xe KSTRANGERS ON A TRAIN (i951), Far- 
ley Granger is a tennis player enmeshed in 
the murderous schemes of Hitchcock's 
most engaging psychopath, played by 
Robert Walker. A true Masterpiece, the film 


| 





Craig Russell and Hollis McLaren are the odd couple in Outrageous. 





boasts an extraordinary climax on a ber- 
serk merry-go-round, and a tennis se- 
quence that is perhaps Hitchcock's single 
most arresting scene. Full of visual criss- 
crosses to match the _ criss-crosses of 
the characters. Brat 

te & SUNDAY, BLOODY SUNDAY (1971) 
John Schlesinger's best film is the story of 
an unconventional. triangle: a respected 
homosexual doctor (Peter Finch), a smart, 
brittle employment counselor (Glenda 
Jackson), and the man they both love, a 
handsome, callow kinetic sculptor (Murray 
Head). Penelope Gilliatt wrote the delicate, 
superbly insightful script, and it is her 
understanding of her characters’ struggle to 
accept the inevitable loneliness that saves 
the picture from Schelsinger's manipula- 
tive coolness and from the film's most prob- 
lematic question: why are these two intelli- 
gent, attractive people so ga-ga over this 
empty, if pretty boy? Schlesinger isgbest 
here when evoking the chilly Lon in 
which his characters reside: it's a frighten- 
ing, subtly futuristic vision composed of 
such present-day components as gim- 
micky household. appliances and back- 
yard sculptures. Glenda Jackson is strong 
but possibly miscast. One the other hand, 
this is the best performance of the late 

Finch's garest. oe square. 

wx weSWEPT A BY UNUSUAL 
DESTINY IN THe BLUE SEA OF AUGUST (1975) 
Lina Wertmuller’s provocative fable of a 
wealthy shrew and the communist deck- 
hand she keeps under her thumb until, find- 
ing themselves marooned on a desert isle, 
they undergo a revolutionary switcheroo 
Lionized by some and lambasted by others 
this oft-misunderstood fantasy is neither the 
sexist manifesto nor the breathy romance 
it's variously been made out to be. Wert- 
muller’'s game of sexual politics is played 
very tongue-in-cheek, and Giancarlo Gian- 
nini and Mariangela Melato give fine, ironic 
performances. Harvard Square. 
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%**10 (1979). Although lively, observant 
and sometimes very funny, Blake Ed- 
wards's study of male menopause — a sort 
of Graduate for grownups — is ultimately 
banal. George Webber (Dudley Moore) is a 
wealthy, Oscar-winning songwriter who 
drops a Stable affair with singer Julie An- 
drews to pursue the girl of his wet dreams 
(Bo Derek). In short he's overaged 
spoiled brat, wallowing middle-aged 
angst in the comfort of his Beverly Hills 
manse. Edwards, who was behind the Pink 
Panther films, is a gifted director of con 
edy, and the humorous highs in this movie 
are as inspired and well-timed as the best of 
30s screwball comedy. As a scenarist, 
however, he is not so assured. The story is 
full of absurdities and the resolution is too 
pat. And the film's major problem proves in- 
surmountable: how to make palatable so 
obnoxious a central character. Beacon Hill, 
Fresh Pond, Galeria, Allston, suburbs. 
%& #& * THAT HAMILTON WOMAN (1941). Enor- 
mously entertaining. Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh are the star-crossed lovers 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, in an 
Alexander Korda historical epic that was 
Winston Churchill's favorite movie. It's lush- 
y romantic, in a style that recalls the Ophuls 
Lola Montes, and beautifully acted. It's 
also. somewhat dated, although this only 
enhances its period charm. with Alan Mow- 
bray, Sara Allgood, Gladys Cooper and 
Henry Wilcoxon. Central Square. 
wwwx THE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940) 
Alexander Korda's version of the Bhan h 
Arabian Nights fantasy remains, after 40 
years, an untarnished source of delight. 
Brilliantly photographed in sumptuous early 
Technicolor, the fiim does what only the 
greatest of fairy tales can do: it awakens a 
sense of wonder in audiences young and 
old. Sabu, the Elephant Boy, attained 
screen immortality as the\ragamuffin thief 
who experiences the adventures of a life- 
time while helping a deposed Prince re- 
gain his throne. Conrad Veidt, the gaunt 
German actor who played the som- 
nambulist in The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, is 
the splendidly nefarious Vizier Jaffar, and 
Rex Ingram is the mighty genie. Central 


Square. 

TOO MANY GIRLS (1940). George Abbott 
directed this Rogers-and-Hart musical, an 
arch ‘40s college daze comedy. The set- 
ting is Pottawatomie College (in Stopgap, 
New Mexico), a tiny institution stymied in its 
bid for football glory by a single incon- 
venience: there are four times as many 
women as men on campus. Lucille Ball, as 
the school’s rambunctious quarterback, is 
pursued by the likes cf Richard Carlson, 
Eddie Bracken and Desi Arnez, with Ann 
Miller and Frances Langford in relief. 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 
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*xxUNDER CAPRICORN (1949). This 
underrated Hitchcock film (even the 
director claims to dislike it) is actually one of 
his most graceful and elegant efforts, an 
historical melodrama that eschews gut-level 
suspence in favor of gliding atmospheric 
menace. The long takes and languid cam- 
era movements are as deftly handled as 
any in Ophuls, and the lead performance 
by Ingrid Bergman (as a troubled Australian 
gentlewoman married to ex-con Joseph 
Cotten) is one of her best. Harvard-Ep- 
worth Church. 








Ww 
%e*THE WAR AT HOME (1979). Filmmak- 





ers Glenn Silber and Barry Brown spent> 


four years assembling news Clips, Army 
and Air Force films, and interviews with 20 
people to trace a history of the anti-war 
*movement in Madison, Wisconsin, from 
1963 to 1973. The footage has been care- 
fully structured to document the growth and 
tactics of the protesters as the war esca- 
lated. The careful, distanced approach 
makes the film a painful, thought-provok- 
ing experience instead of a nostalgia trip, 
and though the movie leaves out a great 
deal (the counterculture of the period is 
barely touched on), it also works some- 
thing of a miracle, capsulizing in 100 min- 
utes a major change in American con- 
sciousness. Orson Welles 
**x WOMEN IN LOVE (1969). Although the 
story does get fe bit lost in the cinematog 
raphy, this quirky, rather bloodiess adapta 
the D puaeren ce nove! ts. prob- 
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WEST NEWTON CINEMA 
1296 WASHINGTON ST., NEWTON 
964-6060 964-9214 


52.50 adm. evenings 

| $1.25 All Main Features” Sat. & Sun. at 2:15 
Screen |: 

Biake Edward's: “10” 








f It’s a wild, hilarious $200,000,000 scavenger hunt. 
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3rd Week Screen Il: 
“THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS” 
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THE REEL REVIEW PRESENTS: 
Saturday Only 
“SAME TIME NEXT YEAR” plus 
Art Carney in “HARRY & TONTO” 
Starts Sun 12/30 
“DONA FLOR AND HER TWO 
HUSBANDS” 
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Coming Soon 
“NOSFERATU: THE VAMPYRE” 
WYES, WE’RE OPEN NEW YEAR'S EVE %& 
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The Finest in X-Rated All Male Movies is Now in 








Both Cinemas 1 & 2 
4 Tremont St 
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- DIRECT FROM NEW YORK - 
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Boston's Best 
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THE WHO enesenrs tHe movie 
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All Male Show! 


“TEA FOR TWO” 














Ends Thursday, January 10 


HEART 
THROBS 


Humorous film sketches and 


cartoons in a tongue-in-cheek revue 


of love and lust! 


Kama Sutra Rides Again— 
Baby Story—Breath— 
Queerdom—Honeymoon 
Hotel and many more! 





Sneak Preview 
New Animation including 
Will (“Closed Mondays,” 
“Claymation”) Vinton's half- 
hour version of 

THE LITTLE PRINCE 
Shows: 7,\8, 9,-10.as part 
-Of Firs, Night New Year's 
Eve Celebration. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 14, 1980 


Fri & Sat. Jan. 4&5 
RHYTHM METHOD 


featuring 
BILLY NOVICK — Saxes 
JOHN KUSIAK — Guitars 
JIM BREAU — Keyboards 
JOHN VOGT — Bass 
JEAN-DO SIFANTUS — Drums 
AT RYLES (UPSTAIRS) 








performing 


Lil Earl’s 
283-1367 


1/2 — 1/6 
Wed. thru Sun. 


Main St. 
Gloucester 








BOSTON 
% 528 COMM. AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 02215 
(617) 247-7713 


Music starts at 8:30! 


ROCK & ROLL 


THE HOTTEST CLUB IN TOWN 














Mon., New Year’s Eve 


THRILLS 
DAWGS 
HARLEQUIN 





Thurs., Jan. 1 
ZOO TYPES 
LONELY BOYS 


WALTER NOONES & THE 
DIRECTION 


Mon., Dec. 31 
Rock In 
The New Year 
with 
LOU MIAMI 
& THE KOZMETIX 
and 


LOVE AND FLAME 


featuring 
COUNT VIGLIONE 
& LADY CAROLYN 


and 


SLO CHILDREN 











G&S 


1222 Commonwealth Ave. 
Corner Harvard & Comm. Ave. 
566-9014 





Every Sunday 


THE RON LEVY 
BLUESMAN BAND 





Mon., Dec. 31 


Scott’s Annual 
New Year’s Eve Party 


Hats, Horns, Noisemakers, 
etc. 











Wed., Jan. 2 
WALKING WOUNDED 
IMAGINARY PLAYMATES 
HERO’S 


Tuesday, Jan. 1 
Happy New Year 
from Ted & Cindy 


(closed) 


Tues., Wed. & Thurs., Jan. 1,2 &3 


MUSIC BY 
MASTER B 











Thurs. & Fri., Jan. 3 & 4 


UNNATURAL 
AXE 


JETTS 
MAPS 


Wed. & Thurs., Jan. 2&3 
THE PHANTOMS 
with 


CRYSTAL 


Friday, Jan. 4 


THE RON LEVY 
BLUESMAN BAND 











Sat. & Sun., Jan.5&6 
THE STREETS 
SUBWAY 
TRADEMARKS 








Fri. & Sat., Jan. 4&5 
PULSE 


and 


MARSHALLS 


69 Broad St., Boston 
338-7677 


Sat., Jan. 5 


NATURAL BOOGIE 
BAND 











Returning Monday Jan. 7 
THE ZAITCHIK 
BROS. BAND 
Tues., Jan. 8 
MICHAEL & MATT ZAITCHIK 
accoustically 
Returning 











Jan. 12 
HEIDI & THE SECRET ADMIRERS | 

















Saturday, Jan.5 8:30 PM Tix $3.50 in advance 


The. 
p lees PRESENTS: 


“Scorching” 
The Boston Globe 


“Amazingly Tight & Versatile” 
Boston Herald 


VYour-lelel-r-talale nw Vm @ 1) t- 8 ot 


“Superb” 
Variety 


* 


“Don’t Miss This Act!” 
Atlanta Journal 


Fabulous” 
London Ontario, Free Press 











MR. C’S ROCK PALACE 


(formerly Commodore Ballroom) 


December 31 Doors open 8:00 PM 


FREE BUFFET! FREE PARTY MAKERS! 


Tickets Available: Heads-Up Boutique (Lawrence), Midland Records (Methuen Mall), 
Mr. C’s (Lowell) and all Headlines (Malden, Lynn, Brockton, Newburyport & Nashua, N.H.) 





(formerly members of 
Grand Illusion, Orphan 
Annie, & Pretty Poison) 











Special guest MC from 


Oy 
Cindy Bailen 
Advance Tickets $10.00 





Stay Tuned © WOZ_ Fo further information and free ticket give-aways! | 





os the WCOZ Listener Line (247-2022) or Mr. C’s for more info. 
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ART LISTINGS 


A ST. (268-3764) 
211 A St. Boston Tu-F 11-5, Sa 12-5 
New Work by Gallery Artists. 

AHMED’S GALLERY (876-5200) 
96 Winthrop St. Camb. Open nightly 5-1 
Colored Pencil Drawings by Norma Cunio and Jor 
Steinberg; Bronze Sculpture by Orlando Ortiz-Vac- 


caro 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465) 

121 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30. Paintings by 
Fairfield Porter. 

ART/ASIA GALLERY (536-7575) 

8 Newbury, St., Boston, Tu-Sat. 10-5:30. 
“Winter Blues,” Textiles, Porcelain, Rugs, Prints, 
and Pottery from China and Japan. 

BAAK GALLERY (354-0407) 

59 Church St, Camb. Tu-Sa 10-6, Th 10-8 

BETSY VAN BUREN GALLERY (354-0304) 
290 Concord Ave., Camb. Tu-Sat. 10-5, Paintings 
and Pastels by Nancy Modlin. 

BOSTON ATHENAEUM GALLERY (277-0270) 

10% Beacon St. M-F 9-5:30 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-5000) 
539 Tremont St., Boston Tu-Sat 11-4, Dutch 
Visual Artists. 

BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3000) 

Main Gallery, 5th floor M-F 10-4 
BVAU Large Scale Painting. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTS UNION (227-3076) 
77 N. Washington St. Boston T-F 11-6 Sat. 11-4. 
Current Drawings: A Survey Show. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY Pts: _ 

30 Bromfield St. M-Sat 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246) 
23 Garden St., Tu-Sat. 10-4 
“New Year - New Directions,” Members Show 

CHILD'S GALLERY (266-1108) 

169 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 
“Russet to White: Seasonal Changes in Land- 


scape. 
COPLEY SOCIETY (536-5049) 
158 Newbury St. Tues.-Sat. a 5. 
Annual Winter Members Sho’ 
CUTLER/STAVARDIS GALLERY “ere 
354 Congress St., Boston. W-Sat. 12- 
EARTHLIGHT (266-8617) 
249 Newbury St. Tu-Fri 11-6, W 11-8, Sa 11-5. 
FRAMEWORKS GALLERY (354-9867) 
7 Upland Rd., Cam. M-Sa. 10-6; T-Th. 10-9. 
Drawings by Lisa Hansen. 
FRIENDS GALLERY (547-1267) 
383 Huron Ave., Camb. Tu-Sa 10-4 
GALLERY EAST AND WEST (262-1223) 
Art Institute of Boston, 700 Beacon St. M-F 9-5 
Sculptures and Mixed-Media Drawings by Barry 
Marchette; Portfolios of Linda Fishbourne and 
Nich de Sherbinin 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060) 
67 Newbury St., Boston. Sculpture by Brenda 


Star. 
GALLERY NATURE AND TEMPTATION 
40 St. Stephen St. (247-1719) Mon-Sat. 2-6 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050) 
170 Beacon St. 
Reverse Glass Paintings by Alfred Hatzack 
GRAPHICS 1 and 2 (266-2475) 
168 Newbury St. M-Sat. 9:30-5:30 
Prints by Hugh Kepet. 
HARCUS KRAKOW (262-4483) 
7 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
HELEN SHLIEN GALLERY Loe 9866) 
354 Congress St. W-Sa. 
HIRSHBERG GALLERY (266. 0833) 
344 Boylston St. Sun. 1-5, M-F 10-2. 
Prints from the Israel Museum Graphic Center 
IMPRESSIONS (262-0783) 
275 Dartmouth St. Tu-F 10-5:30, Sa 11-5 
“Impressions in Clay.” 
KOLBO GALLERY (731-8743) 
435 Harvard St. Brookline. Su-F 10-6 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835) 
179 Newbury St. Tu-Sat. 10-5:30. 
“Stations of the Cross 13 + 1,” 
Paul Rotterdam. 
PIANO FACTORY (536-2622) 
791 Tremont St. 
Mixed ia Group Show. 
“SPROJECT ART CENTER 
141 Huron Ave., Camb. M-F 9:30-5. 
PUCKER/SAFRAI (267-9473) 
171 Newbury St. M-Sat. 10-5:30 
“Angels,” various works by David Sharir. 
ROCKWELL GALLERY (354-6827) 
69 Harvey St., Camb. W-Sun 2-5. One-of-a-kind. 
ROLLY-MICHAUX (261-3883) . 
290 Dartmouth St. 
Master Graphics. 
ROTENBERG GALLERY (261-3747) 
130 Newbury St, Bos. Tues.-Sat. 10-5. 
Paintings by Judi Rotenberg. 
SANS REGRET (367-1171) 
131 Newbury St. M-Sat 10:30-6. 
Peters Valley Retrospective. 
SEMIRAMIS, (661-1815) 
10 Mt. Auburn St., Camb. Mon-Sat. 10-6, Th, Fri. 
til 9 
Ancient Chinese scrolls, African and Eskimo Art. 
STEBBINS GALLERY 
Zero Church St., Camb. M-Sat. 10-6 
SUNNE SAVAGE GALLERY (536-1910) 
105 Newbury; M-Sat. 10-5 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (266-3500) 
73 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
281 GALLERY (267-5279) 
281B Newbury St. Tu-Sa 10-5:30 
Works by Gallery Artists 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688) 
164 Newbury St. M-Sa 10-5:30 
Sculpture and Prints by Gallery Artists. 


Drawings by 





MUSEUMS 


BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690) 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP & MUSEUM 
Congress St. Bridge (338-1773) Open daily 9-5, 
F till 7. Admission $1.50, kids $1, under 5 free. 

BUSCH-REISINGER MUSEUM (495-2338) 
29 Kirkland St., Camb. M-Sat. 9-4:45 
Permanent collection of German art, Scandinavian 
art in all media, dating from Middle Ages to pre- 


sent. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-7336) 
300 Congress St. Museum Wharf. Open daily 
10-5, F till 9. Admission $3, under 16 $2, F 6-9 
$1. City Slice; Grandparents’ House, Green Hall of 
Toys; Computers; How Movies Move 
DANFORTH MUSEUM (620-0050) 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed-Sun., 1-4:30 
Free admission. Permannet Collection; Roby 
Foundation Collection. 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355) 
Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoln; open Tues-Fri. 10-5, 
Sat. 12-5, Sun. 1:30-5. Wed 5-9:30. Admission 
$1.50, under 21 50c. 
Boston Printmakers 32nd National Exhibition. 
FOGG ART MUSEUM (495-2397) 
al St., Cambridge M-F 9-5, Sa 10-5, Su 
1 





Japanese Prints; Paintings, Drawings and Sculp- 

ture by Honore Daumier; Dionysos and His Circle. 
GARDNER MUSEUM (566-1401) 

280 The Fenway. Authentic Venetian palace 

w/courtyard Tues. 1-9:30, Wed-Sun. 1-5:30. 

Adults $1. Classical tunes Tues. at 8, Thurs. and 

Sun at 4. Info: 734-1359 














Unkei Eii’s ““Myna Birds” is 
among the Japanese paintings 
in “Song of the Brush”’ at the 
Fogg. 


Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Wed. 10-9, Sun. 12-5. Admis- 
sion $1. 
Minimalist Sculpture by Carl Andre. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY (929-4500) 
Columbia Point, Dorchester. Daily 9-5. Admis- 
sion 75¢ 

MUSEUM OF AFRO-AMERICAN HISTORY 
445-7400 or 267-4160) 

719 Tremont St., South End 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300) 

479 Huntington Ave. W-Su: 10-5, Tu: till 9, clos- 
ed M. Admission: $1.75; Su. $1.25; free Tu. 5-9. 
Prints by Albrecht Durer: European and Abstract 
Paintings from the Collection; Excavation at 
Assos; Paintings by Millet; Japanese Screen 
Paintings from the Storerooms; Art of 
Washington Allston. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS AT FANEUIL HALL 
South Market Building. Tu-Sa. 11-7, Su. 11-5 
FREE. Premiere exhibition: Faces of Five’ Thous- 
and Years; The Creche; On Angels’ Wings. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
33 Marrett Rd. Lexington (861-6563). M-Sa 
10-5, Sun. noon to 5:30. FREE. 19th c. Folk Art; 
Linen-Making; Highlights from the Museum Col- 
lection; American-made Dolls 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500) 

Science Park, M-Th 9-4, F 9-10, Sa 9-5, Sun 10- 
5. Admission $2.25-$3.50, F 5-10°S7. tik and 
Wood Forms in Nature; Dreamstage; -Mount 
McKinley Portrait; Edison and the Electrical Age: 
CB Radio 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (426-7336) 
300 Congress St., Museum Wharf. Open daily 
10-6, Th-F 10-9. Admission $3, under 16 $2, F 


6-9 $1. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8830) 
Central Wharf, Atlantic Ave.; M-T 9-5, F-9-9, S-S 
and holidays 9-6. Admission $4, children $2.25 
F 4:30-9. $2.50. Over 2000 aquatic creatures. 
Dolphin and sea lion performances abder®loat- 
ing amphitheater next to Aquarium. 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (347-3362) 

Mass Pike to Sturbridge exit. Historical Village 
from the early 19 c. brought to life. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-1676) 

19 North Sq., North End. Daily 10-6. Admission 
75¢ Owned by the night-rider from 1770 to 
1800. Only surviving home of 17 c. Boston 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (799-4406) 

56 Sulisbury St., Worcester. Tu-Sa 10-5; Su 2-5. 
Admission $1, children 50c, free Wed. 
Contemporary Prints; Beauties of the Pleasure 
Quarter. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BORIS GALLERY (261-1152) 
35 Lansdowne St. — 
Color Prints by Bert Ster 
CAMBRIDGE PHOTO CO- or (354-8299) 
188 Prospect St. Mon-Fri. 7-10. 
THE DARK ROOM (354-5313) 
620 Mass. Ave., Camb. M-Sa. 10-10. 
KIVA GALLERY (266-9160) 
231 Newbury St. T-F 11-6. 
NE SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
537 Comm. Ave. (261-1868) 
PHOTOWORKS (267-1138) 
755 Boylston St., (M-F, 9-5:30). 
PLASTIC IMAGE GALLERY (482-1214) 
16 Thayer St., Boston M-F 11-4 Xerox 6500's by 








B.C. Kagan. 
SYNERGISM (536-1633) 

249 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 11-6 
VISION GALLERY (266-9481) 

216 Newbury St. Tu-Sa 11-5:30 

Recent photographs by Olivia Parker 
VOICES GALLERY 

220 North St. N. End 


SCHOOLS “AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY : 

Art Gallery, 855 Comm. Ave 

Lithographs and Etchings by Philip Pearlstein. 

Mugar Library, 771 Comm. Ave 

Sherman Union Gallery, 775 Comm. Ave. 
BRANDEIS U., Waltham 

Rose Art Museum, 414 South St., Waltham 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Carpenter Center, 29 Prescott St 

Baker Library 

Paintings and Drawings by Lowell Peyton. 

en © useum 


Hayden Gallery, 160 Memorial Dr 
“The Narrative Impulse.” 
Creative Photography Gallery 
79 to 80 Photographs 
MUSEUM SCHOOL 
230 the Fenway 
NORTHEASTERN 


lodge Library. 

AAMARP VISUAL ARTS COMPLEX 
11 Leon St,, Boston 
“Greater Boston ones Artists.” 
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Lounge and Game Room Now Open Nightly 


Enjoy a spectacular ocean view in a friendly, exciting atmosphere. 
We offer a complete liquor selection, a full line of fruit and soft drink 
beverages and our kitchen also offers a wide selection of choice food 
items. 

Uncle Sam’s will soon be offering the finest in live and recorded en- 
tertainment. With top name attractions, an awesome sound and light- 
ing system, and a spacious, comfortable setting you'll never find 
another club quite like Uncle Sam’s! 

e Finest in live & recorded entertainment 
e Complete selection of cocktails 
e Private parties available 


New England's #1 Total Entertainment Facility 
GRAND OPENING TO BE ANNOUNCED! 


b READY FOR THE 80'S gy 


296 Nantasket Ave., Nantasket Beach 
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Positive 1.D. required for alcoholic beverages. Dress casually, but proper. Business — 925-5300 Information — 925-2585 
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ONE PERFORMANCE CASEY’S TOO 


ONLY! 
THE FOLK SONG SOCIETY 247 Nantasket Ave., Hull 

















POOH’S PUB presents 
Sun. Dec. 30 MARK SMALL 

QUARTET 
LEWIS ROBINSON’S 


VOICES 
TRIXON AND JUNK WN 





Mon. Dec. 31 








OF GREATER BOSTON, and Tues. Jan.1 
LOWELL HOUSE MUSIC SOCIETY 925-9850 Wed. Jan 2 
present Fri fi Set, Jan. aan STEPHEN LUCE 
Greet the New Year Sun. Jan. 6 RASHIDA SHAH 
PETE ‘SEEGER with SPORES 464 Comm. Ave., Kenmore Sq. East 





OPEN BAR 8-9:30 
BEER AND BAR DRINKS 
NOISEMAKERS, HATS, 
| BALLOON DROP & SNACKS. 
$5.00 per person 
Tickets now available at Casey’s 


Thurs.-Sat., Jan. 3-5 


SATURDAY, JAN. 12. - * 8:30 PM 
SANDERS THEATER, Memorial Hall 
(Harvard University) CAMBRIDGE 
$7.00 -ALL SEATS RESERVED 
Tickets by mail from: 

FSSGB CONCERT, PO Box 492, 





RASHIDA SHAH 











SOMERVILLE, MA 02143 SPORES 
include SASE & check or M/O Thurs. nite, 
NO COVER 


Tickets may be bought at: 
HOLYOKE CENTER BOX OFFICE, 
SANDY'S MUSIC, 896a Mass. Ave., 


Also LOOSE LADIES NIGHT 
All Ladies drinks 30¢ 8-10 pm 
Beer Blast for Everyone 








Camb., 

MUSIC EMPORIUM, 2018 Mass. Every night Draft Beer 

Ave., Camb. 30¢ 8-10 pm 
Coming 

If not sold out - TICKETS AT THE esneue | 























DOOR: Call 326-0443 for info. 
«ORDER EARLY FOR BEST SEATS! | 











The home of 


The Green Apple 
Rt. 1, Peabody, Mass. 535-9840 


New England's Finest 
female impersonators 


DING HO 


COMEDY CLUB 
13 Springfield St 
Inman Sq., Cambridge 


New Year’s Eve 


Where the Laughs Last 
Every Wed-Sun. 9 PM 
featuring the area's 
finest comedians 
Chinese Buffet, Open Bar all night! 
$20 per person, $35 per couple 
great tables still available 
Call for info & Reservations 


661-7701 





starring 


KARL HOUSTON 


7 nights a week 
Two Shows nightly 
starting at 9:00 p.m. 

No Cover 
Mon.-Tues 
The Pat Benti Duo 


Laugh away the seventies 
with 


The Lenny Clarke 
Spectacular 
with special guests 
CHANCE LANGTON 
MIKE McDONALD 
BOB & RON and more! 
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ROCKIN’ INTO THE 80'S 
BARK 


iC Me Me Ar Lislelae) 
366-1362 
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Wed. Jan. 2 - Thurs. Jan. 6 








CIRCUS 
Every Tuesday 
Jazz 
’ withS YNERGY 
New Year's Eve in the 
x <5 ee CANE RIDGE SALOON 
Wed., Jan. 2 
Headliner’s North, Coming 


Nashua, N.H. 

Thurs., Jan. 10 

The Paradise 

with James Montgomery 


Tues. Jan. 15 
Direct from England 
One night only 


TROGGS 








TRAPPER Is presented to you by Rock Fever Productions 




















DUPLEX- 
DEBAUCHERY 


On New Year’s Eve 
at the Sunflower 


GET DEVASTATED 
on 2 LEVELS 


Dinner, Parties & Dancing Throughout The 
Night. Special Guest JOE DROUKAS With 
His Friends Ed Barbado, Frank Rabindo, 
John Paul Fetter, & Pat Bianco. 











Drinks at regular prices. 
Special Inexpensive Selections 
From Our Menu 


Hats, Noisemakers, 
Party Favors from 8-2 AM 


$3.00 Festivities Charge. 


The Sunflower WILL BE 
OPEN New Year’s Day 
with our full menu & 
brunch specials. 


Great Food 
and 
Entertainment 
Upstairs and 
Downstairs 


t,t Fy. oirh de =i 


harvard square 

22 boylston st 

cambridge ma 
664-8450 


The Sunflower 
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All listings on the next few pages are free. If you 
want your message to reach millions, have all the 
details in by the Tuesday prior to publication. Send 
notices of local cosmic events to Listings Editor, 
Boston Phoenix, 100 Mass. Ave., Beantown 02115 
All copy subject to our revision. 


NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS 
DEADLINE IS TUESDAY 

AT 5 P.M. 

SEND "EM IN. FOLX! 
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EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 
CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911. 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 
STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1500 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 
CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 
SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON-BROOKLINE: Call 911. 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 

SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

CAMBRIDGE AMBULANCE: 868-3400 

CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 354-2020 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 484-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 734-4400 

PETER BENT BRIGHAM HOSPITAL: 732-5636 

POISON INFORMATION CENTER: 232-2120 

RAPE CRISIS CENTER, 24-hour hotline: 492- 
RAPE. Immediate and continuing support, medical 
and legal info, referrals. Closed Oct. 9 - Jan. 1. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 
North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
continuing support, medical and legal .informa- 


tion. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 782-7000 


ALCOHOLISM 


ALCOHOLISM CLINIC of Dimock Community 
Health Clinic provides free individual and group 
counseling, alcoholism education, family services, 
and referral to detox, halfway house, etc. 55 
Dimock St. in Roxbury call weekdays 9 to 7, 
442-8800, x201, 202 or 203. 

WASHINGTONIAN CENTER for Addictions offers 
inpatient and outpatient programs for those 
hooked on alcohol, barbiturates or opiates. 
Medical and psychiatric counseling, detoxification 
services, rehabilitation, job finding. 41 Morton 
Street in Boston, 522-7151. 

BOSTON COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM, 250 
Boylston St, Boston, 267-7334. Educational 
programs for community groups. Call Mon-Fri 
8:30-4:30. 


THE SALVATION ARMY Harbor Light Center 
(536-7469) 407 Shawmut Ave. Boston. Pro- 
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vides W02 Werdight lodging for foméléss’ men 
and women; halfway house for alcoholics. Frée 
clothing, food, job referral and counseling. Open 


24 hrs. 

ALCOHOLISM SERVICE at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital: outpatient treatment, individual and 
group therapy 732-6022. 

WORTH SUFFOLK ALCOHOLISM SERVICES, 
427 Broadway, Chelsea (884-8154), 22 Tewks- 
bury, Winthrop (846-9551). Weekdays 8:30- 
4:30, eves. by appt. 

OPERATION MATT information and referral ser- 
vice for teenagers affected by alcohol. Phone 1- 
800-272-2586, 8:30 a.m. - 10 p.m. daily. 

APPLETON TREATMENT CENTER FOR ALCO- 
HOLISM 115 Mill St. Belmont (855-2781) 
Offers inpatient and aftercare services. 

CAMBRIDGE-SOMERVILLE PROGRAM (354- 
2020, ext. 532) Camb. Hospital, 1493 Cam- 
bridge St. Emergency walkin service; groups and 
referral; for Alcoholics and their families. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 
252 Tremont St. (956-5906) provides an 
educational series about and for addicts and 
alcoholics. 





BIRTH CONTROL 


WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER, 
639 Mass. Ave., Rm. 210, Cambridge, non-profit 
tax exempt, women owned and controlled health 
facility (547-2302). GYN, Abortion care, self-help 

groups. 

BIRTH DAY, PO Box 388, Cambridge 02138 (288- 
7404). Homebirth information and referral. 

HELP PROGRAM OF BOSTON, 4 Dartmouth St., 
266-6489. Counseling and referral, small scale. 

NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S SERVICE, 1031 
Beacon St., Brookline (738-1370). Licensed 
clinic offering abortion and other services. Free 
pregnancy tests. 

PRETERM, 1842 Beacon St., Brookline (738- 
6210), a licensed non-profit clinic for first 
trimester, out-patient abortions; free pregnancy 
tests, GYN check-ups. Open Mon-Sat on appoint- 
ment basis. 

COPE is Coping with the Overall Pregnancy Experi- 
ence, before and after. A professional non-profit 
service agency offering ciscussion groups for 
pregnant and post-partum women and couples; 
many related groups and services, plus infor- 
mation, resource and referral service (357-5588). 

CRITTENTON CLINIC, 1 Perthshire Rd., Brighton 
Non-profit clinic for out-patient, first trimester 
abortions. Free pregnancy tests; for appointment 
call 782-7600. Also BC and GYN services, vasec- 
tomy, tubal ligation and counseling 

BILL BAIRD CENTER, 673 Boylston St., Boston 
(536-2511). A non-profit organization open 9-9 
every day; services include abortion, BC; free 
pregnancy testing and counseling; also VD test- 
ing, counseling. 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD, 99 Bishop Allen Drive, 
Cambridge (492-0518). A non-profit, social ser- 
vice and health education agency offering coun- 
seling, info and referral, courses, resources and 
much more, concerned with all fertility-related 
behavior. Counseling phone: 492-0777 

NORTH SHORE FAMILY PLANNING, 74 Elm St., 
Danvers (774-5525). Open 8 to 5:30 for infor- 
mation, speakers, films and referrals. Appoint- 
ments and pregnancy tests. 

CODE HOUSE, 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems. 

HOMEBIRTH, INC., BU Sta. PO Box 355, Boston 
02215 (956-5166). A non-profit group which 
offers general support services and childbirth 





classes. 

CAMBRIDGE FAMILY PLANNING offers birth 
control clinics at neighborhood health clinics. Day 
and evening sessions. Confidential care. Call 868- 
2900. 





COUNSELING 


MARBLEHEAD COMMUNITY COUNSELING 
(631-8273) 66 Clifton Ave. Offers many types of 
couseling. Holiday Blues group (Tues. at 8) has 
just begun. 

BOSTON FAMILY INSTITUTE (731-2883) 251 
Harvard St., Brookline. Family, marital, and in- 
dividual therapy. Sliding fee scale. 

GREENHOUSE (492-0050). Individual and group 
therapy; holistic health workshops. 

INSTITUTE FOR RATIONAL LIVING (739-5063) 
1093 Beacon St. Brookline. Counseling and 

growth center. Sliding fee scale. 

COMMUNITY COUNSELING (825-6700) 310 
Franklin St. Boston. Learn to be happy, loving, in- 
pet ed . self-expressive through ongoing group 
experien 

CENTER FOR NATURAL FEELING PROCESS 
(332-7469) therapy similar to Primal, with 
emphasis on client-centered natural healing 


process. 
DIVORCE RESOURCE AND MEDIATION CEN- 

TER (492-3533) 2464 Mass. Ave. Camb. 

— for adults and children for support, info, 


peavon (354-6259) 1145 Mass. Ave., Camb. In- 
dividual, group, couple, and family counseling. 
Weekend workshops. Sliding fee scale. 

CAMB. MENTAL HEALTH ASSOC. (547-6136 
or 527-4823) 51 Avon Hill St. Individual, group, 
marital and family therapy. Interviewing the ther- 
apist is free and encouraged. Eligible for health 
insurance benefits. 

PROJECT PLACE, 32 Rutland St. Boston (South 
End). Hotline: 267-9150. Business: . 62-3740. 
Switchboard provides 24 hour telephone 
counseling and referrals for any problem or crisis. 
Drop-in Counseling provides problem solving and 
life support if phone rapping isn’t enough. 

ACCESS, an information, referral and counseling 
center for people of all ages and lifestyles. Call 
661-3900 from noon to midnight daily. Info on 
medical, consumer, legal, recreation and drug- 
related questions. 

BRIDGE OVER TROUBLED WATERS, 23 Beacon 
St., Boston; for counseling hours call 227-7114. 
Medical, psychological help, all confidential. 
Counseling for drug-related problems, life hassles 
and crises, runaways. FREE. 

OLD WEST CHURCH DROP-IN CENTER, 131 
Cambridge St., Boston, 227-5088. Open Mon 6- 
10 pm. Meals 25¢,Counseling and Referral ser- 





vices. 

WOMANSPACE, (267-7992) 636 Beacon St. 
Suite 406, Kenmore Sq. Feminist therapy collec- 
tive. Sliding Scale. Seminars and workshops too. 

GENDER IDENTITY SERVICE Comprehensive 
evaluation and treatment program for men and 
women with gender problems. Counseling, legal, 
medical, vocational service. 24-hour answering 
service: 864-8181. Reasonable fees. 

FOCUS offers counselling and consultation for 
women and their friends. at 186 Hampshire St., 
Camb. (876-4488). Sliding scale fees. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT PROBLEM CENTER, 1 West 
St., Cambridge; 661-1010. Psychological 
mary: and referrals. Son Mon-Thurs, 1-4 

m, 6-9 pm; Fri, 9-12 a 

TAPESTRY. 661 -0248) 20' Sacramento St, Camb. 

ee counseling and education center. Slid- 


lee scale. 

SELP-DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 14 Somerset St., 
Boston ( . 27-9876). Crisis intervention center for 
prisoners and ex-offenders: counseling, housing, 
job placement, etc. MON-FRI, 9-4. 

TRANSITION HOUSE, 661-7203. A temporary 
shelter for battered women and their children, the 
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house offers, shelter, support 
: ad a3 over-the-phone iy Ny igs 

CLEAR LIGHT SOCIETY (236-1050) serves the 
terminally il! and their families. = pro- 
grams for professional and lay pe 

FAMILY COUNSELING COLLECTIVI Dimic 
St, Somerville. Experienced feminist ‘aseagets 
provide mental health services on a sliding scale 
fee basis. For information call 666-9723. 

OPTIONS ADVOCACY CENTER offers counseling 
and referrals to South Shore widows and 
widowers. Offices located at 1375 Main St., Han- 
son. Open 5-10ph; call 583-3157 for informa- 
tion. 

WINGS is a feminist therapy collective offering in- 
dividuals and couples counseling. Call 876-8438 
for more informjtion. 

DROP-IN CENTER is run every Wed from 6-11 by 
the Mental Patients’ Liberation Front at the Stone 
Soup Gallery, 313 Cambridge St., Boston. Advice, 
friendship, and legal help. 

CODE HOUSE, 396 Concord Ave., Belmont 484- 
9224. Counseling and referrals for personal, 
medical and legal problems. 

PLACE HOUSE offers shelter and crisis interven- 
tion for runaways and youths 13-17. Open 24 
hrs. at 402 Marlborough St., Boston (536-4181). 

METAMORPHOSIS (266-5867 of 646-6319) 
Offers group and couple counseling. Free initial 
interview, sliding scale. 





DRUGS 


PROJECT toy (267-9150), Drug info and iden- 
tification, help w/bad trips, overdose, etc. . 

DRUG ADDICTION Rehabilitation Center. Boston 
State Hosp.. 591 Morton St. Dorchester. A 
therapeutic community offering inpatient, and 
resident programs, related services. Open to 
everyone. New phone 436-6000 138. 

FIRST, 167 Centre St., Roxbury (427-1588) offers 
help and counselling for drug related problems. 

NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL CENTER, offers treat- 
ment for drug dependent individuals. Services in- 
clude information and referral, psychological and 
physical examination, individual and group 
therapy and an After Care program. Call 956- 
5907 or drop by 252 Tremont St., Boston. 

MIDDLESEX EAST, 41 Sharon St., Waltham (894- 
5570) provides drug abuse outpatient services 
for the communities of Waltham, Weston, Water- 
town and Belmont. 


ECOLOGY 


SIERRA CLUB (227-5339) 3 Joy St., Local branch 
of the oldest environmental protection org., with 
literature, info, committees on a variety of eco- 
issues. Volunteers, participants welcome. Open 
9:30-3 weekdays. 

FUND FOR ANIMALS (964-0721) 137 Walnut 
St. Newton is an active international organiza- 
tion working on all humane and conservation 
issues concerning animals. Lit and slide lex 
available 

GREENPEACE (542-7052) 286 Congress St. 
Group involved with stopping the wholesale 
slaughter of whales. 

ZERO POPULATION GROWTH (742-6840) 14 
Beacon St. Environmental group seeking to 
change attitudes and practices that lead to pop- 
ulation growth. Stop by or call, weekdays 10-5. 

HABITAT (489-3850) 10 Juniper Rd., Belmont, is 
an institute seeking to increase environmental 
awareness and action. 

ECOLOGICA (367-1880) 7 Commercial Wharf 
West, Boston. Non-profit, tax exempt “United 
Fund” for grassroots safe-energy and environ- 
mental groups with a thrust towards fighting nu- 
clear power 

EPIC (523-0376) 3 Joy St., Boston. Energy Policy 
information Center 


GAY LIBERATION 
HOMOPHILES 


GAY HOTLINE: 426-9371 

HOMOPHILE COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICE, 
80 Boylston St., Boston (542-5188). Counseling 
and — @ mental health clinic for gay men 
and wo 

GAY SPEAKERS’ BUREAG. (3544 0133) P.0. Box 
2232, Boston 02107. 

DAUGHTERS OF BILITIS (661-3633) 1151 
Mass. Ave., Camb. Organization for gay and 
bisexual women. Discussions each Tues. at 8 and 
each Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. except 2nd of each 
month. 

BAGALS (Boston Area Gay and Lesbian School- 
workers) PQ Box 178, Astor Station, Boston 
02123. Write for info. 

MASS CAUCUS FOR GAY LEGISLATION (242- 
3544) 739 Boylston St, Boston. Statewide gay 
political lobby. 

AM TIKVA (524-1890) Boston's gay Jewish or- 
ganization. Friday night service and social and 
cultural events.) 

CLEARSPACE, 104 Charles St, Box 119, Boston 
02114. Meet second Tues of each month at Ar- 
lington St. Church, 355 Boylston St, Boston. 

LAGMA (Lesbian and Gay Media Advocates) works 
on media coverage of gay issues (367-9000). 


HEALTH 


SOUTHERN JAMAICA PLAIN HEALTH CEN- 
TER, 687 Centre St, 522-5900. Referral, 
medical care for infants and children, 
gynecological exams, family planning consulta- 
tion and treatment for women. Adult physical and 
mental health services, blood pressure screen- 


ings. 

FENWAY COMMUNITY (267-7573) 16 Haviland 
St., Boston. GP, GYN, mental health, pediatrics, 
gay health. M, W 6:30-8: gay health sessions, T 
6:30-8: Women. 

OPERATION VENUS is a referral and info service 
for venereal disease. Free and confidential. Phone 
1-800-272-2577. 

OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH CLINIC examines 
work-related illnesses at Norfolk County Hospital. 
For er omg appt. call 843-0690, ask for out-pa- 
tient di 

BRIDGE ‘OVER TROUBLED WATERS operates a 
Free Medical Van staffed by doctors, nurses and 
a street worker. The Van makes evening stops at 
spots in Boston, Camb. For info call 227-7114, 
523-6649. 

BOSTON EVENING MEDICAL CLINIC, 314 
Comm. Ave., Boston (267-7171). Admits MON- 
THURS 5:30-8:30, SAT 10-12:30. Appt. ad- 
visable, walk-ins accepted when possible. 
General medical, and many specialty clinics. 
Medicare, Medicaid accepted when applicable. 

HEALTH CARE POLICY COUNCIL, 11 Inman St. 

Cambridge (868-2900). Consumer advisory 

board to the Cambridge Neighborhood Health 

Clinic Program offers consumers an opportunity 

to have a say in the policies affecting their health 

ae Ee Nee ere ee 


neighborhood clin 
WATERTOWN HEALTH CENTER, 85 Main St. 
(923-0001). Adolescent, adult and pediatric ses 
foe de eek Continuity of care by staff physi- 


cians and nw’ 
CANCER INFORMATION SERVICE, a statewide 
toll-free phone service for cancer-related 
questions. Open 9 am-4:30 pm M-F. (1-800- 
$52. 7420). 
POISON INFORMATION CENTER, prcvides 
Continued on page 26 
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[=~ PRESENTS 


J.D., BILLY 
& KEN 


EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 
9:30 P.M. - 2 A.M. 
BEGINNING JAN. 5 


Cor. Milk & India Sts., Boston 
227-8775 
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Jasper Ss 


Yelaal=1@ sill -J oe 


Somerville (off Union Sq 
Wed., Jan. 2 
GEORGE ROBERTS 
BAND 


823 Main St 
Central Square 
(OF- Taal elalelel = 
4Si-7313 


New Year’s Eve 


THE RINGS 
THE JETTS 


and 


THE 


PEYTONS 
Special New Year's 
Prizes & Surprises 








Thurs., Jan. 3 
INFLIKTORS 





Fri., Jan. 4 
THE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


THE VINNY BAND 


Thurs. & Fri., 
Jan.3&4 


HOT TIPS 


and 


WALKING 
WOUNDED 





at., Dec. 29- 
Jan. 2 
Thurs., Jan. 3- 
Sat., Jan. 5 


Tues., Jan. 8 


Closed for vacation 


An Evening with JIM 
DAWSON 

ALLEN ESTES (solo) 

Star of the Movie “NASHVILLE” 
RONEE BLAKLEY pilus 


STEVE MERRIMAN 


(2 shows each night at 8 & 10:30 
Adv. Tix. avail. Also at door Adm. $5.00 


THE PASSIM ALL-STARS — 
BILL STAINES, MASON DARING 
and JEANIE STAHL, and GUY 
VAN DUSER and BILLY NOVICK 


An Evening with DO’A 


LADUVANE 


Fri., Jan. 25- PRISCILLA HERDMAN 
Sun., Jan. 27 plus DON LANGE 


LISTEN TO “LIVE PASSIM” EVERY SUNDAY, WHRB 95.3 
FM,.3 PM-5PM 











Wed.. Jan. 9- 
Sun., Jan. 13 





Tues.-Wed., 
Jan. 15-16 





Fri., Jan 18- 
Sun., Jan. 20 


Tues., Jan. 22 




















Sat., Jan. 5 
T.B.A. 





Wed., Jan. 9 
THE EGGS 





Thurs., Jan. 10 
STOMPERS 


Sat. & Sun., 
Jan. 5 &6 


THE 
STREETS 


and 
Special Surprise 
Guests 








Fri. & Sat., Jan. 11&12 
T.B.A. 





For Advance Tickets call for info. 








625-4975 





Coming 
BALLOON 
DARLING 








THE 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
It runs til it works 


Call 267- 1234. 


LEGAL TENDER 


GAMEROOM 
UNDER 20 ADMITTED 
BUT YOU NEED ANID TO 
DRINK 
AVAILABLE FOR 
PARTIES 











“MAIN 
ACT 


CONCERT CLUE 
the Harbour House 


830 Lynnway. Rt. 1A. Lynn 
(617) 592-2774 — Minutes From ¢ 
Downtown Boston — Free Parking 
eeeeeeeeeesoresece® 


Sun., Dec. 30 
THE GLENN 
PHILLIPS BAND 


Mon., Dec. 31 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 
GALA 


e TWO OF 
BOSTON’S BEST e 
e COMPLIMENTARY 
CHAMPAGNE e 
HORS D’OEUVRES, 
PARTY FAVORS 


eeeseeesaeseseeseees 


Tues., Jan. 1 
WHITE MOUNTAIN 
EXPRESS 


Thurs., Jan. 3 
THE NEST 


Fri., Jan. 4 
ROOMFUL 
OF BLUES 


with special guests 
ALBY & CHAMPION 
Sat., Jan. 5 
SUPER TRIPLE BILL 
BOSTON’S BEST IN 


CONCERT 
Call 592-2774 For Attraction 


Sun., Jan. 6 


THREE FEET DEEP 
with 


JOSHUA HAYES 


e Entertainment begins 930 pm 
Proper |D Required 
Tol ae AV ideal TY -Mel me Wlelel ate) 
Tix avaiable trom Strawber:.es 


r 


“ub Ou Of Toen & Open Dox 


WWiErs 


661-9887 
30 Boyiston St. 
HMorvard 8s 


Entertainment Nightly. 
Giant Happy Hour, Fridays 4 to 7 


New Year’s Eve 
Gala New Year's Eve 
Celebration 
MIDNIGHT TRAVELER 


Hats, Noisemakers, Champagne, etc. 


Tickets may be purchased at door 
Doors open 7:30 











Sun. Dec. 30 


FAT CITY 
Mon. Dec. 31 


HEIDI! & THE 


SECRET ADMIRERS 
Wed. Jan. 2 


SUNFIRE 


Thurs. Jan. 3 


RON LEVY 
Fri. & Sat.. Jan 4&5 


STORMIN’ 
NORMAN = 
& SUZY SLAM STEWART 


Sun., Jan. 6 and 


BLUELIGHTS PANAMA FRANCIS 
Tel: 277-0982 Plus 


1648 Beaton. St. Brookline 
Food, Drink ari@:Music nite: — Sti 


3 Appleton Street 
Boston, Ma. 423-3652 
featuring 

Chef Chandler's cooking 
Nightly 7 pm til 2 am 

Sunday Jazz Brunch 12-4 p.m. 


Starting Off The 
New Year Right 
Monday, Dec. 31 - Sun., Jan.6 


ILLINOIS JACQUET 























Wed., Jan. 2 
HEIDI & THE 
SECRET ADMIRERS 





Thurs., Jan. 3 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES 





Fri. & Sat., Jan. 4&5 
ZACHARIAH 





Tues., Jan. 8 
Back by Popular Demand 
B. WILLIE SMITH BAND 


LOW PRICES! DISCO DANCING 


e é © *TUESDAY" 
Ff 7 Little Walter’s Oldies 


K3 ~ 
Row 


Brookline Ave 
at Fenway Park 


261-3532 


“casual attire ok 





*MON + TUE + WED* 
No Adm. Charge 
Dom. Beer 90¢ 
Bar Drinks $1.45 





*THURS. 7:30 - 10:30* 
$2 Adm. 40¢ per drink 





at SAMMY WHITES 
1 i . 
RONNIE LEWIS & 600 Soldiers Field Rd 


THE EXPEDITIONS SHITTONS 


New Year’s Eve Lj 
SAMMY WHITES ~ve 








Wed., Jan. 9 
SHANE CHAMPAGNE BAND 
with Special Guests 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS 





Thurs., Jan. 10 
LUNA 





Fri. & Sat., Jan. 11 & 12 
WIDESPREAD DEPRESSION 
ORCHESTRA 





Jan. 15 
J. B. HUTTO 
and THE NEW HAWKS 





Jan. 16 
TOM PAXTON 
and ALLEN ESTES 





Jtleadliners 
North 


(603) 889-8844 
- In Railroad Square Nashus, N.H 
Only 40 minutes trom Boston 
Take exit 7E off Route 3 
Next to Chart House Restaurant 


(—INN- 

SQUARE 
MEN'S 1 
RAI 


—LADIES INVITED— 
1350 Cambridge St., Inman Sq. 
Cambridge 491-9672 








Mon., Dec. 31 
Gala New Year's Eve Celebration 
Dance to the Rock and Roll Sounds o 





JETT 
Advance tickets only $5.00 





Sun., Dec. 30 


Doors open 8:00 pm THE MUNDANES 








Jan. 22 
BAIRD HERSEY 
and the Year of the Ear 





Wed., Jan. 2 
TRAPPER 


Mon. Dec. 31 
GALA NEW YEAR'S EVE CELEBRATION 








Jan. 27 
Jack DeJohnette’s 
SPECIAL EDITION 
featuring 
Arthur Blythe, Chico Freeman 
and 


Peter Warren 





Jan. 29 
GARY BURTON QUARTET 








Tickets for ali “concert” events siso 
available at Boston Music at Berklee, 
Ticketron, Out of Town, Elsie's & 
Concert Charge 426-8181 





Hats, eae. ala festivities with 
MUNDANES 





Thurs., Jan. 3 
NAKED TRUTH 


— Jan. 1 
HAPPY HOUR PRICES ALL DAY 








Fri. & Sat., Jan. 4 & 5 
Atlantic Recording Artist 


BILL CHINNOCK 


Wed., Jan. 2 
BERT PAQUETTE AND THE NEW 
BLER: 


Thurs., Jan. 3 
MEMPHIS ROCKABILLY BAND 





Fri. & Sat.. Jan.4&5 
ROBERT ELLIS ORRALL 


Guban Connector 


Cuban 
wee som 11. AM -9 PM 


Tues., Jan. 8 


ZACHARIAH 
Wed., Jan. 9 


LUNA 














Wed., Jan. 16 
THE FOOLS 


y Sunday 3-7 
STAGE ‘FRIGHT SHOWCASE 


h your 
‘ CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE 
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FOR 
BOOKING 
INFO 


CALL 


245-3427 








ED BUREES—— 
Fri. & Sat., Jan.4&5 


FAT CITY 
BLUES BAND 


808 Huntington Ave. Boston 566-9267 
(nr. Brookline Village) 























| The Last 
| Chance Cafe 






Natural 
Food 


Take Out 
Service 











Fast-counter service ~ 
inexpensive - quality food 


Fresh & Homemade 





Ypen 11-9 PM Mon. thru Sat. 
Closed Sunday 


25 Central Sq. Off Western Ave. 
. Cambridge 547-8551 






s 
gone santa fey 


25 MOUNT AUBURN 
HARVARD SQUARE 
Sun., Dec. 30 BOB FRANKE 
New Year’s Eve 
PATTY LARKIN BAND 
Tues., Jan. 1 
MICHAEL KLINE 
FREYDA EPSTEIN & friends 
Wed. & Thurs., Jan. 2&3 
BOB FRANKE 
Fri. & Sat., Jan.4&5 
DAVE DECKER & WILLIE T. WHEEL 
ROD McDONALD & 
PEGGY ATWOOD 

















Sundays 
11th HOUR BLUES BAND 
NEW YEAR'S EVE 
NATURAL BOOGIE BAND 
Tues., Jan. 1 
MUSKADINE 
Wed., & Thurs., Jan. 2&3 
JOE BEARD 
& 


THE BLUES UNION 
Fri., & Sat., Jan. 4 & 5 
11th HOUR BLUES BAND 


CENTRAL SQ. CAMBRIDGE 
«354-2525 




















VAERS 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE, JANUARY 1, 1980 


The 
™ OXFORD ALE HOUSE 


| 
36 Church Street HARVARD SQUARE 7) 
Directly behind the Harvard Coop 876-5353 
Dunster’s Pub @ Two TVse Five Dart Alleys © Happy Hour 5-8 






RS 


JIM McGETTRICKS 


PHONE : 479-8989 
Wollaston Beach Ry sated 
¢ Tonight thru Sunday 


rere? 








Continued from page 25 
emergency, life-saving information on poison 
identification and treatment. (1-800-682-9211 
or 232-2120) 


HOT LINES 


ACCESS, (661-3900) crisis intervention, counsel- 
ing, referrals. 

REPLACE, Lexington, 862-8130. Hotline crisis in- 
tervention center. 

PROJECT PLACE, 32 Rutland St., South End, 
Boston. 267-9150. 

SURVIVAL (471-7100). Open 24 hours, 7 days a 
week. Serves entire Norfolk County. South Shore 
area. 

PULSE (762-5144) in Norwood. Trained coun- 
selors to help with alcohol, drug, personal prob- 








lems. 

SAMARITANS, to befriend the dispairing and 
suicidal, 24 hours, 7 days. 247-0220. 

CODE HOTLINE 486-3130, crisis counseling, info, 
referrals. Call M-F 9 am-11 pm, weekends 7 pm- 


Il pm. 

PROJECT FRIEND, Marshfield, 834-6563. 24 hrs, 
Information, referral, crisis intervention. 

PUOSTO. Bridgewater, 697-8111. 24hr informa- 
tion and referral. 

WOBURN WORKSHOP HOTLINE (933-3336) 4- 
10 pm, Mon-Fri. Information, referrals, counseling 
and crisis intervention. 

ACCESS (661-3900). Information, referral, short- 
term service, noon to midnight. 

OPERATION VENUS (774- 7492 or 1-800-272- 
2577) Venereal disease info and help. 

CHILD-AT-RISK, child abuse help 24 ire 1-800- 
792-5200. 

CANCER a SERVICE, 9-4:30 M-F, 
1-800-952-7420. 

STATE ENERGY PHONE (1-800-922-8265). 

















Sun., Dec. 30 


BRANCH BROTHERS 





New Year’s Eve 





THE CREA 


Hats, Noisemakers, 
Champagne Toast 






























Tankard 


@&_».< 


1239 Commonwealth Ave. 


Tues., Jan. 1- Sat., Jan. 5 THE CREAMERS 
mal MM yx mata’ M+ 4 € 
[ Pe ey y New Year's Eve 
psTe THE SMITH 
wy I %, BROTHERS 
© <a 3 Hats, Noisemakers, 


Champagne Toast 





Tues., Jan. 1- Sat., Jan. 5 





Sun., Dec. 30 

CON BRIO featuring 
GERRY BERGONZI 
Mon. & Tues., 

Dec. 31 & Jan. 1 
Closed 


1369 
JAZZ 
CLUB 











Happy New Year to All 





Wed. & Thurs., 
Jan.2&3 


RALPH MOORE QUARTET 


Friday & Sat., 
Dec.4&5 

SEMENYA McCORD 
with 

STAN STRICKLAND 


Thurs., Fri., Sat., 

Now open til 2 a.m. 
1369 Cambridge St. 

q Inman square, Camoridge 
am 491-9625 
































OMEGA 





KOS 


IC 





a Allston, Mass. 





















STON 
536-0420 


‘ea es Chinese fe food? AKU- AKU 


Discover . 
Delivery Service Available - Boston AKU-AKU only 
($10.00 min) 2 mile Radius - $2.00 


CAMBRIDGE 
149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. 
491-5377 
11:30 a.m. - 2 a.m. daily 


390 Commonwealth Ave. 


4 p.m. -3 a.m. daily 
Free parking Somerset Garage 


Call Us! We'll Gladly Send You a Take-Out Menu 


v4 Luncheon Specials Served Daily ras 
SS —————— 
: 





Micdiiel's 
Pub 














Sun., Dec. 30 DAVE pH petal 
Mon., Dec. 31 

NEW YEAR’S EVE PARTY 

featuring GERRY BERGANZI 

with CON BRIO 








Tues., Jan. 1 ALL STAR 

JAM SESSION | 
Wed., Jan. 2 MIKE STERN 
Thurs., Fri., Sat.. SPECIAL RISE 
Jan. 3, 4, 5 JAZZ FEATURE 





52A Gainsboro St., Boston 247-7872 


















952 Mass Av, Camb. 
Tel. 391- ré:iele) 





one ‘Dec: ae 
7Mexi ican 


“New Years Eve 


‘MON — Dec 31.. 
CELEBRATE With THE 


nee et 


RHUMBOOGIE 


LRN IES > S ISLOSIS IS7-WT, 


Overdrive 


.COME AND 


AACE EAR AAAS RRA 


‘Fortuna Bay 


2 THURS, FRI,SAT—Jan 34, 


RK AAY 


q 


x 


— Dec. 30 GREG HOPKINS QUARTET 


New Year's Eve 70N a GUESTS! 
Tues., Jan. 1 MOON U 
Wed., Jan. 2 BILL THOMPSON 

2 7 UARTET 
Thurs, Jan.3 SHELLY ISAACS BAND 
Fri. & Sat., 

Jan. 4&5 oan RIVER CONSORT 


Jan 
Saturday Jazz Leach « ‘Sunday Jazz Brunch 
SHELLY ISAACS DUO 
Sun. Live over WCAS 
EAST RIVER CoNeuet 


Tho. Tig + 
Sunflowers. 


22 Boylston Street 
Harvard Square, 864- 8450 





















909 Boylston St. 
at the Bottom of the Hub 


World Famous | 











ROUTE 140 « TAUNTON, MASS. 
(617) 822-0343 
25 MIN. FROM BOSTON 










NEW YEAR'S EVE PARTY 
with 


JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 
BAND 


and - 
Roast Beef Buffet 












Fri. & Sat. Jan4&5 











UPCOMING 
ATTRACTIONS: 
Sat., Jan. 12 


HUMAN 
SEXUAL 
RESPONSE 


Fri., Jan. 25 


THE FOOLS 







Bunrattys 


186 Harvard Ave. 
Alliston, Mass. 254-9804 








Sun. & Mon., Dec. 30 & 31 
LIMERICK ROAD 
BAND 





Tues. & Wed., Jan. 1&2 
REEVE LITTLE 


and 


THE STRAIGHT 
BAND 





Thurs. & Fri., Jan. 3 & 4 
SHACK BULLY 





Sat., Jan. 5 
To Be Announced 








Sun., Jan. 6 
VOYAGER 


POSI 1.0. REQUIR 

















Thurs., Jan. 3 
SLOW CHILDREN 
THE NEATS 


& special guests 





Fri. & Sat., Jan. 4&5 
CLASSIC RUINS 


in town 


536-3136 











UPSTAIRS a 


Fri. & Sat., Jan. 4&5 
RHYTHM METHOD 


a 








DOWNSTAIRS 


Sun., Dec. 30 
DAVE JACKSON TRIO 
New Year's Eve 
LEE ADLER/ 
HERMAN JOHNSON 
JAZZ QUARTET 
Tues., Jan. 1 
ED PERKINS JAZZ TRIO 
Wed., Jan. 2 
DAVE JACKSON 
JAZZ QUARTET 
Vhurs.. Fri, & Sat.. Jan. 3, 4, & 5 
LEE ADLER/ 
HERMAN JOHNSON 

















JAZZ QUARTET 


RYLES 


CAFE « BAR « 876-9330 
INMAN SQUARE, CAM BRIDGE 

















LEGAL 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 68 Devonshire St. Boston (742-8020). 
Helps with defense of all Bill of Rights freedoms. 

NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, (524-5415) 120 
Boylston St., Boston. Consultation and referral. 

ROXBURY DEFENDERS COMMITTEE provides 
free high-quality, comprehensive legal services to 
indigent persons with criminal cases in Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Suffolk Superior Courts. Open M- 
F, 9-5, 126 Warren St., Roxbury. Call 445-5640, 
24 hours a day. 

ASSOCIATION OF NEIGHBORHOOD LAW 
CLINICS (482-6761) 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
Frae legal services (on civil cases only) to indi- 
gent clients in Metro Boston. 

SMALL CLAIMS COURT Advisory Service — 
consumer, landlord, and other ripoffs up to $400 
peck be taken to SCC without a lawyer. Call 427- 


MASS. PIRG. (423-1796) Small claims courts ad- 
visory service. 

INDIGENT JUVENILES (367-2880) aged 7-17 
who are charged with crimes may receive free 
legal aid from Juvenile Court Advocacy Program. 

NORML (227-0082) working for the decriminal- 
ization of everyone's favorite herb, marijuana. 
Volunteers needed. 

FAMILY LEGAL ASSISTANCE is provided at the 
Kennedy Center, 27 Winthrop St., Charlestown 
(241-8866). Mon-Fri, 11-5. 


POLITICS 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION (742- 
1720) 68 Devonshire St., Boston. bigeye for 
women's rights, ees justice and the Draft 
Kennedy movemen 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE at 
(661-6130) 2161 Mass. Ave. Camb. Social 
change organization. 

BOSTON CLAMSHELL COALITION (661-6204) 
595 Mass. Ave., Camb. Anti-nuclear power group 
holds meetings each Ist and 3rd WED of the 


month. 

NEW ENGLAND WAR TAX RESISTANCE, Box 
174 MIT Branch PO Cambridge 02139. Phone 
731-6139. An alternative fund for refused 
federal taxes. Ongoing projects related to taxes 
and ‘militarism, support and counseling for tax 
refusers. 

SCIENCE FOR THE PEOPLE, (547-0370) 897 
Main St, Camb. Actions building a critique of 
present uses of science (in war, psychosurgery, 
alternative energy, computers, etc.), science 
teaching study group and a women’s study group. 

CPPAX (426-3040) 35 Kingston St. Citizens for 
Participation in Political Action is working on dis- 
armament, military budget cuts, social justice; af- 
firmative action; welfare rights; tax reform; vot- 
ing rights and support for progressive candi- 
dates. 

MASS. FAIR SHARE (266-7505) 304 Boylston 
St, 2nd floor, Boston. State-wide citizens action 
organization. 

COMMON CAUSE, a national citizens lobbying 
organization. Statehouse lobbying, research, 73 
Tremont St. Rm. 345. Phone 523-8200. 

SOUTHERN AFRICA AID AND DEFENSE FUND, 
PO Box 17, Cambridge 02139 (495-4940). 
Raises funds for political prisoners in S. Africa 
and dispenses information on the situation there. 

MOBILIZATION FOR SURVIVAL (354-0008) 13 
Sellers St, Camb. Local & national coalition ad- 
vocating zero nuclear weapons; ban nuclear 
power; stop the arms race; and meet human 
needs. General meeting 1st THURS of each 
month at 7:30 pm. Potluck Supper 6:30 pm. 
Volunteers needed. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE AGAINST REGISTRATION 
AND THE DRAFT (623-5110 or 522-8584), 
meets each — at 7:30 pm at AFSC, 2161 
Mass. Ave., Camb. 

COMMITTEE FOR GRAND JURY REFORM, 120 
Boylston St. Rm. 414, Boston MA 02116 (482- 
7399). Working to end abuse of grand juries by 
law enforcement agencies. 

BOSTON INFANT FORMULA ACTION COALI- 
TION (INFACT), 11 Garden St. Camb. (491- 
5314). Organizers of Nestles boycott meets every 
Ist and 3rd TUES of each month at 7:30 pm. 

UNITED FARM WORKERS (542-4548), 120 
Boylston St:, rm. 311. Call for info on UFW 
strikes. 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY (535-2510) 295 
Huntington Ave. Boston. Discussion group meets 
every SUN at 10 am. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 
(IWW) eves: 787-4237, LO Box 454, Camb. 
02139. Revolutionary, industrial union does or- 
ganizing, strike support; publishes newsletter. 
Meet first FRI of each month (call for place). 


TENANTS 


CAMBRIDGE TENANTS ORGANIZING COM- 
MITTEE, 595 Mass. Ave., Camb. Rms 201-202. 
Open 10-5 354-2064. Housing Clinics Thurs. 7- 


9. 

LANDLORD TENANT PROBLEMS? Mass. Bar 
Assoc. Court Lawyer Referral Program provides 
legal assistance for middle and lower-middle in- 
come persons with Boston housing problems. 
Minimal fees. One Center Plaza, Gov't Center. 
523-4529. Open M-F 

ALLIANCE OF CAMBRIGE TENANTS, (825- 
6700) M-F- 8-8 Sat. 9-3. Information and help 
on Condominiumization. 

















OOKS & 
POETRY 


PHONE-A-POEM features a different poet every 
two weeks, 24 hrs.-a-day 492-1144. 

CENTRAL SQUARE WRITER'S GROUP meets 
each MON at 7 pm at the Central Square Branch 
Library, 45 Pearl St, Cambridge. FREE. 

CALAMUS POETS present open readings each 
TUES at 8 pm at the Community Church of Bos- 
ton, 565 Boylston St., top floor. FREE. 

BLACKSMITH HOUSE POETRY READINGS hap- 
pen each MON. at 8:15 pm at 56 Brattle St., 
Camb. Dec. 17: Ann Darr. 

STONE SOUP POETS read each MON at 8 pm at 
Sword in the Stone, 15 Charles St., Boston (738- 
8660). Tix $1. 

FRAMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY (872-7432) 
49 Lexington St., sponsors poetry readings each 
SUN at 2:30 p.m. Jan. 6: Suzanne Berger. 














HILDREN 


PUPPET SHOWPLACE, 30 Station Street in 
Brookline Village, presents puppet shows SAT.- 
SUN. at 1 and 3. Tix $2. Dec. 30: “Bingo, the Cir- 
cus Dog.” Jan. 5-6: “Red Riding Hood” and 
“Goldilocks and the Three Bears.” 

CHILDREN’S ART CENTRE 36 Rutland St., Bos- 
ton (536-9666) conducts painting, sculpture and 
oa workshops. M-F 3-5. Yearly registration fee 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM, museum wharf, 300 
Congress St. Boston (426-8855). See Art 

* Listings for exhibits. Special holiday events: Dec. 
22-23 at 11 am and 2 pm: Off the Wall Movies. 

STORY LINE (864-8819) brings you stories from 
around the world - 4 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

CROSSWALK: A THEATER FOR CHILDREN 
combines story-telling, puppetry, music, dance, 
and sign language for young and special needs 
audiences in “The Baby and the Bear” and “The 
House that Oliver Built” each SAT at 11:30 am 
and 1:30 pm at the Museum of Transportation, 
300 Congress St., Boston (426-6633, ext. 267). 
FREE, with admission to the Museum ($3). 

HELP FOR CHILDREN offers guidance to kids and 
their families on day care, counseling, drugs, 
runaways, foster and medical care, education, 
Chapter 766 and much more. Hours M-F, 9-5. 
Boston: 727-8898; Cambridge: 492-1572. 

FRANKLIN PARK (442-0991) and STONE (438- 
3662) ZOOS are open year ‘round. 

FILM FUN happens each WED at 10:30 am and 
3:30 pm and FRI at 3:30 pm at the Cambridge 
Public Library, 440 Broadway (498-9080). FREE. 

SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS is 
staged by the Boston Children’s Theater SUN, 
Dec. 30 at 3 pm at New England Life Hall, 225 
Clarendon St., Boston (277-3277). Admission 
$2.50-$3.50. 

YES (Youth Enrichment Services) (267-5877) 180 
Mass. Ave., Boston, provides city kids with 
recreational, educational, and vocational pro- 
grams. Jan. 8 at 7 pm: Ski, Camp and Bike Shop 
Open House. 

DOUG LIPMAN performs traditional me pnd 
stories with folk instruments SAT, Jan. 

10:30 am at the First Congregational church " 
Garden St., Camb (661-2099). Tix $1.50. 











EMINISM 


MASS. WOMEN'S te ge CAUCUS (547- 
6532) Box 242, Camb. 

EVERYWOMAN’S SPORT OCENTER (926-3008) 
120 Elm St., Watertown. Provides sports instruc- 
tion, activities and physical conditioning 


programs. 

WOMEN’S INDOOR SOCCER LEAGUE (864- 
8181). For women of all ages and abilities. 

MAYOR'S COMMISSION TO IMPROVE THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN (725-4496). 

THE WOMEN’S CENTER (354-8807) 46 Pleasant 
St., Camb. (near Central Sq.) Referral and re- 
source center. Weekly discussions each WED at 8 
pm. Discussion of Te a Women’s Political 
Party each WED ai 

WOMEN’S COUNSELING = Resource Center is 
at Harvard-Epworth Church, 1555 Mass. Ave. 
(rear door) in Cambridge (492-8568) Open MON 
9 am to 1 pm TUES 5:30-8:30, THURS 5:30- 


8:30. 

BOSTON N.0.W. (661-6015) 99 Bishop Richard 
Allen Drive, Camb. National organization for 
women. Birth control & abortion referrals, speak- 
ers bureau, legal referrals, consciousness-raising 


roups. 

WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES OF BOSTON 755 
Boylston St., Boston (266-2245). All types of 
workshops, counseling, etc. relating to women's 
problems in the work force. 

SOMERVILLE WOMEN'S CENTER, 7 Davis 
Square (623-9340). Mon-Fri, 10-3. Women of all 
ages and backgrounds meet to exchange skills 
raed ideas. A wide variety of activities and pro- 


PROJECT W.A.G.E., 55 Sea St, Quincy (979- 
0734). Vocational counseling for women M-F, 
8:30-4:30. No fee. 

FENWAY WOMEN’S GROUP (267-4637) Conver- 
sation, company and discussion of community 
and women’s issues each FRI eve. and SUN. 

WOMEN'S COMMUNITY HEALTH CENTER 
(547-2302) 639 Mass. Ave. Camb. GYN, preg- 
pont screening & abortion care. Self-help 


gro 

8 to 5 "'536-6003) 140 Clarendon St. Organization 
for women office workers. 

HELP FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND CHIDREN 
(745-2162) 24 hr. hotline (744-6841) offers 
counseling, speakers and support groups. HAWC 
is also looking for volunteers. 

WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN )261- 
2060) 413 Comm. Ave., M-Sa 10-2, W till 8. 
Career counseling and employment information 
center. Resource library and ongoing workshops 

ALLIANCE AGAINST SEXUAL COERCION 
(AASC) (482-0329) PO Box 1, Cambridge 
02139. Offers counseling, infor, referral and ad- 
vocacy for women who have been sexually 
harassed at work. 
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Buckminster Fuller participates in a forum with Shirley 
Chisholm January 6 in Cambridge (see Lectures). 


ECTURES 


ART SANDWICHED-IN are gallery talks during 
lunchtime (12:15 pm) with free dessert and cof- 
fee each FRI at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston (266-5152). Tix $1.25 
Jan. 4: “The Rumanian Brancusi.” 

PERSPECTIVE OF THE 1973 ENERGY CRISES 

is the subject of a panel discussion SAT, Jan. 5 
at 2:30 pm at the North Shore Jewish Com- 
munity Center, 4 Community Rd, Marblehead 
(631-8330) 
CALL THAT MIND FREE, with Shirley Chisholm 
talking about racial equality and Buckminster 
Fuller on social progress, is a forum SUN, Jan. 6 
at 3 pm at the First Parish Church Meeting 
House, 3 Church St., Harvard Sq., Camb. (876- 
7772). FREE. 

REV. EDWARD RODMAN speaks about “Black 
American Peace Initiatives in the Middle East and 
their Effect on Black-Jewish Relations Here,” 
SUN, Jan. 6 at 11 am at the Community Church, 
Morse Aud., 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. FREE. 








OUNGES 





AHMED'S DISCOTHEQUE (547-9382), 96 
Winthrop St., Harvard Sq. Intimate subterranean 
disco. Belly dancing Wed. 

THE ALEWIFE (878 9180) 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Camb., Porter Sq. Jazz FRI, and. SAT. nites. No 
Cover. 

THE ARK (247-9548) 835 Beacon St. Boston. 
Live music, disco FRI-SAT. 

AVEROF, 1924 Mass. Ave, Cambridge (354- 
4500). Entertainment nitely. 

BOSTON-BOSTON, (262- 2424) 15 Landsdowne 
St. Sophisticated sound and lighting show; snow 
-” fog machines; Boston's largest disco dance 

joor. 

BUDDIES (262-2480) 733 Boylston St., Boston. 
Disco and lounge. Gay info center 9 pm-1 am 

BUNRATTY’S 186 Harvard St, Allston (254- 
9804). Large dance floor and separate game 
room, $1 cover. 

CANTONE’S, 69 Broad St., Boston (338-7677). 


New wave. 
CASEY'S TOO (925-9850) 247 Nantasket Ave., 
Hull. Live music. 

THE CLUB, 823 Main St., in Cambridge, (491- 
7313). Cocktails and boogeying to live rock. 
CLUB CASINO ((603) 926-4542) Hampton Beach, 

N.H. Live sounds, disco, top name acts. 
CLUB SYMPHONY (267-5332 or 266-0039) 280 
Huntington Ave., near Gainsboro St. Jazz each 


Th-F. 

THE eo esrire PUB, 495 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. (262-7371). 

CROWN & ANCHOR (487-1430) 247 Commercial 
St., Provincetown. Th: Human Sexual Response. 
CYRANNO’S (254-0003) 200 N. Beacon St, 
Brighton. Th: Live country rock. F-Sat: Disco. 
DAISY BUCHANAN (247-8516) 240a Newbury 

St. Small Club, no cover or dancing. 

DARTS (536-6560) 271 Dartmouth Se Disco. 

DING HO (661-7700) 13 Springfield St. Inman 
Sq., Camb. Lotsa comedy. 

DOYLE'S (524-2345) 3484 Washington St., J.P. 
Local Sounds. 

ED BURKE'S, 808 Huntington Ave., Boston (566- 
9267). Live Music Fri-Sat. 

ELIOT LOUNGE, (262-5155) Mass. and Comm. 
Aves., Boston, features live music, no cover or 
minimum and a fine crew of marathoners. 

FLOWER GARDEN CAFE (367-5924), N. Quincy 
Market Bidg. Fine food and music nightly. S: Stan 
Strickland, M: Mark Harvey, T: Closed, W: Guy 
Van Duser & Billy Novick, F: Little Big Band, Sat: 
Stan Strickland. 


FRANK'NSTEIN’S, Mass. Ave. at Newbury Street 
No cover, 2 free flix nitely at 9. 

FROLICS, Salisbury Beach (465-8400). Rock ‘n’ 
Roll ballroom, casual dress. 

GATSBY'S, Park Square, Boston (247-8848) 
Small casual pub, no dancing or cover. 

GLADSTONE’S, 1239 Comm. Ave., Allston (254- 
9588). Fine audibles nightly 

GREAT SCOTT, (566-9014) 1222 Comm. Ave., 
Allston. Fitzgerald-styled disco, casual dress. 

HONEY LOUNGE (536-3136) 909 Boylston St., 
Boston. New-Wave. 

GROUND ROUND, in the Prudential Center (247- 
2500). No cover or minimum 

INN SQUARE MEN'S BAR, ladies invited, 1350 
Cambridge St., Camb. (491-9672). Entertainment 


nightly. 

JACKS, (491-7800). 952 Mass. Ave., Camb. Out- 
tasite tunes nightly. M: Fat City Blues Band, T-W 
Fortuna Bay, Th-Sat: Rhumboogie 

JASON'S (262-9000) 131 Clarendon St. Disco, 
dining, piano bar: W-Sa: Mark Bornfield. Dress 
code 

JASPER’S (625-4975) 379 Somerville Ave., off 
Union Sq., Somerville. Live zounds 

KING'S ROW I, Brookline Ave. at Fenway Park 
(261-3532). Live music, dancing nightly 

KING'S ROW II, at White's Brighton Bowl, 1600 
Soldiers Field Rd., Brighton (254-0710). 

KIX, a disco bar at 590 Comm. Ave., Boston (266- 
7050) Cover $2 Fri-Sat, $1 Wed., Thurs., Sun. 
closed Mon. Electric Disco, 2 dance floors. 

LULU'S, (423-3652) 3 Appleton St., Boston. New 
Orleans bordello atmosphere. M: “Chasing the 
Moon,” Illinois Jacquet, Slam Stewart, and 
Panama Fransis perform all week. 

LUNASEA (822-0343) Rte. 140, Tauton. 

MAGOO'S SALOON, 1391 Washington St.. West 
Newton (527-9553). Open noon to 1 am, casual 


dress. 

MAIN ACT, 830 Lynnway, Lynn (581-5555). New 
England's largest concert club with upstairs 
space for the under-20's on weekends. Free park- 


ing. 

MATT TALBOT'S, (338-9089) 77 Berkeley St., 
Boston. Live music. 

MCMAHON'S LOUNGE (782-5060) 386 Market 
St., Brighton. Entertainment nightly. 

MODERN TIMES CAFE (354-8371) 134 
Hampshire St., Camb. Live music each TH-F, films 
each SAT at 9 pm and SUN at 7:30 pm. Th: 
Vance Gilbert, F: Kate Wolf. 

MOLLY'S (783-2900) 161 Brighton-Ave., Aliston 
FRI-SAT: Pogo-A Gogo (dance to tok and New- 


Wave). 

MY PLACE, 266 Commercial St. on the waterfront 
(742- api No cover or minimum. Live sounds 
FRI-SAT, 

NARCISSUS ( (536- 1950) 533 Comm. Ave., Ken- 
more Sq. Disc 

OXFORD ALE HOUSE, (876-5353). 36 Church St., 
Harvard Square (behind the Coop). 

PAPILLON, (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Free jazz nightly 6-1, no cover or 
minimum. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, 912 Mass. Ave. in Camb, 
(354-9214). Fine folx, exotic bevvies; live 
sounds Sunday and Tues.-Thurs. 

POOH'S, 414 Comm. Ave.. Boston (262-6911). Th: 
Bellvista. 

THE RAT, (247-7713) 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
New-wave, Punk sounds. 

RED COACH GRILL, 150 Granite St., Braintree 
age bee Each Sun: Leon Merian’s 14 Piece 


Big 

RILEY" “y BEEF & PUB, 15 New Chardon St., Gov't 
Center (723-8089). Jazz, disco, funk. 

RISE CLUB, 485 Mass. Ave., Fifth floor. Entertain- 
ment Wed.-Sun., jazz on Sunday. Jam sessions 
TUES eve. Live sounds nightly. Each SAT from 3- 
7 pm: Jazz Party with the Russell Norkin Quin- 
tet. Musicians are invited to sit in. 

RYLES, (876-9330) Inman Square, Cambridge. 
Food and drink 11:30 am to midnight. Live jazz 
sounds nightly. 

SAINTS BAR, 112 Broad Street, Boston. All 
women welcome, come and dance. For directions 
call Women’s Center, 354-8800. 


Music 


For daily listings of rock, 
pop, jazz and classical com- 
certs and appearances, see “’8 
Days A Week,” on pages two 
and three of this section. 











SCOTCH ‘N SIRLOIN (723-3677) N. Washington 
St. Boston, Rock, swing and oldies. W and Sun 
J. D., Billy and Ken 

SPEAKEASY (354-2525) 24 Norfolk St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. fine artists nitely 

STUDLEY’S, corner Beacon and Kirkland Sts. on 
Camb.-Somerville line (354-9145) 

SUNFLOWER, 22 Boylston St. Harvard Sq. Jazz 
Seven nights a week 

JONATHAN SWIFT'S, 30 Boylston St., Harvard 
Sq. (661-9887). Entertainment nightly. M: Mid- 
night Traveler, W: Heidi & the Secret Admirers, F- 
Sat: Zachariah 

THE TAM, 1648 Beacon St., Brookline (277- 
0982). Food, drink and live music. M: Heidi & the 
Secret Admirers 

TEN-O-SIX (721-0254) 1006 Beacon St 
Brookline. Wed-Th, and Sat: irish music with the 
Renegades 

1369 CLUB, (491-9625) 1369 Cambridge St. in 
Inman Sq., Cambridge. Live jazz seven nights a 
week from fine local groups. Price is right, no 
cover 

WALTER'S, 1700 Beacon St., Brookline (566- 
3469). Razz and show tunes nitely 

WHO'S ON FIRST, 19 Yawkey Way, Boston. Live 
Music 

WINE CELLAR (536-7662) 524 Comm. Ave., Ken- 
more Sq., Boston. Live jazz each Tues-Sat 


COFFEE & CLUBS 


ART ART COFFEE HOUSE (625-9090) 46 Hol- 
land St.. Somerville. Live entertainment, home- 
made snacks 

BACK ROOM at the Idler, 123 Mt. Auburn St.@ 
Harvard Square (492-9639). No cover, folk, jazz 
and blues. W-Th: Geoff Bartley, F-Sat: Paul 
Geremia 

ME AND THEE COFFEE HOUSE (631-1215) at 
the Unitarian Uni-3versalist Church, 28 Mugford 
St., Marblehead. Open FRI nights 

MICHAELS PUB 52-A Gainsborough St., Boston 
(247-7672). Jazz nightly 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE, 3 Church St., Cam- 
bridge (864-1630). No charge for anything 

PARADISE, 969 Comm. Ave. Allston. 254-2052 
Boston's newest and biggest. M: Pousette-Dart 
Band, Th: Count’s Rock ‘n’ Roll Review, F 
Stompers, Sat: Zaitchik Bros 

PASSIM, (492-7679) 47 Palmer St. Harvard Sq 
Good music, fine grub. But closed til Jan. 3 

UP FROM UNDER COFFEE HOUSE (491p6930) 
at Red Book, 136 River St., Camb., Central Sq 
Open SUN at 3 pm 





OTICES 


NOTE: Please consult the classified ads in our Life- 
Style section to discover the myriad educational 
experiences available in the Hub. 

CiVIC CENTER AND CLEARINGHOUSE (227- 
1762) can help you explore career options 
through volunteer work in ecology, consumerism, 
health services, advocacy, teaching, tutoring and 
more. Also career counseling 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY JAIL needs volunteers 
with knowledge, skills or talent to lead mini- 
courses for prisoners awaiting trial. Contact Paul 
Blazar at 729-8030. 

DARE FOSTER HOMES, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
Rm. 306 is seeking people interested in becom- 
ing foster parents. Call 723-3420 day or night 

ONE TO ONE is looking for volunteers to be teach- 
ers/counselors to inmates at MCI Concord. Call 
275-7831 for info. 

BOSTON VETERANS DISCHARGE UPGRADE 
PROJECT (367-2535) 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Call for free, confidential help in upgrading unfair 
discharges. 

MASS. MENTAL HEALTH CENTER (734-1300, 
ext. 297), 74 Fenwood Rd. Boston, needs 
volunteers. 

MEDIHC (272-8000, ext. 243) 5 New England Ex- 
ecutive Park, Burlington, helps Vietnam-era vets 
with health care skills with job placement and 
counseling program. 

BOSTON MEN'S CENTER (776-9660 or 776- 
7459) Campus Free College, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston. Consciousness-raising groups and sup- 





port. 

ANIMAL AID investigates abuses of animal ex- 
perimentation. Call 731-8708 or 893-3559. 

MENTAL PATIENTS LIBERATION FRONT (266- 
4846) 230 Boylston St., Boston, rm. 204. Week- 
ly SUN night meetings at 6 pm. 

MASS. ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND (738- 
5110) needs volunteers to help a blind male 
adult with recreational activities. 

THE BOAT PEOPLE need help, including housing, 
clothing, furniture, storage space, etc. Call the 
International Institute of Boston, Indochinese 
Hagen Program (536-1081) 287 Comm. 

ve. 

BOSTON AREA BICYCLE COALITION (491- 
RIDE) 3 Joy St., Boston. Non-profit advocacy 
group to promote safe cycling for transportation 
and recreation. 

CABLE TV ACCESS COALITION (482-6695) 
works to insure community involvement in the 
planning of the Boston cable system. Meets se- 
cond MON of each month at Urban Planning Aid, 
120 Boylston St., Boston. 


HEATRE 


ARTS/BOSTON (742-6600) is a low cost 
admission program to various 
performing arts. Get 5 vouchers 
for $10, call for complete info. 





THEATRE 
& DANCE 





FREE 


OPENS WED. 
AT 8:00 


HENRIK IBSEN'S 


HQT 


Wed 8 00 
Thurs 8 00 
Fr 8 OC 
Sat 5 OC 

& 8 30 


54 CHARLES ST 
LYRIC STAGE BEACON HILL 





742-8703 











PREVIEWS! 


SUN., DEC. 30 ¢ 8 P.M. 
(BUY ONE TICKET @ 
GET ONE FREE 
WITH THIS AD!) 
FABULOUS 
NEW YEARS EVE 
storey e PARTY 

one Night 


KA 


; ve So, 
BK. 
ROSS BICKFORD'S 
COMEDY CAB 
CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
STAGE Il 
a 
926-0188 
354-1724 
Also Sat. Nites Crossroads Pub 


495 Beacon (at Mass. Ave.) 
10 PM - $2.50 





‘s O w ‘Di Revue! 


mY tei sete tion numbers 
wen Shows of 
_~ He 


The Magic | Show 


The coaiie Playhouse ; 
TUES e WED = THURS e FRI 
8 P.M. 
SAT., 7 & iT] PP SUN.. 3 & 7:30 
PHONE RES. NOW | 


426-6912 


Boston Ticket Chg. 


942-3200 





HELD OVER ‘TIL 1980 
AND BEYOND! 
Friday 8:30 Sat. 7 & 9:30 


* full cabaret bar * 
CHARLES 
PLAYHOUSE 
CABARET 


* 426-5225 *. 








THE COMED CONNECTION 











ie 2 AT 
SHOWROOM 
Every Wed.-Fri. 
8:30 PM 
Admission $3.50 
Wednesday 
Open Mike Night 
8:30 PM 
Admission $2.00 








“TOMMY MAHER'S aS 


<> DOWNSTAIRS 
AT 


EUGENE’S 


1001 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge 
(Next to Orson Welles 
Cinema) 
Sunday 9 PM 
Admission $3.50 








CATCH BOSTON’S BEST COMEDIANS! 
FOR INFO & RESERVATIONS CALL 426-6735 

















for jazz dance! 


i The ONLY CHOICE 





9 BELVIDERE ST. BOSTON a: 


Around the corner from 
Berklee Performance Center 
262-4307 












































EVERY SAT. NITE AT 9:00 


CHANCE LANGTON 
COMEDY NIGHT 


- A wild sense of humor .. .” 
Joan Lautman, Boston Ledger 


with GUEST COMEDIANS 





DING HO 


Comedy Club 
13 Springfield St., Inman Sq. 
Cambridge 








Tix: $3.50 at door 
\ Info: 661-7701, 472-0174 





{ SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


\ SEVJI OZAWA 
Q My Music Director 
(FS ASB aN 


me 





Season 


ale) mece)ale~amlalle)ssat-lile)a| 
Dial C-O-N-C-E-R-T 
For ticket reservations 


Call 266-1492 





in repertory with 


Reservations 267-5600 


300 Mass Ave. 
Tol Coh-S- I ice) an) 
Symphony Hall 


N 
N 


THE 
TIME OF YOLE 
LiFE 
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‘6 3 
poo phone de Kramer vs. Kramer 


exploding energy and the 
blatantly sexual euphoria : * “‘Without question, this is the movie 
of violence.”’ % ee Hoffman has been waiting for. He 

RI ciate wad F- delivers a performance of such skill. 
“SOMETHING VERY SPECIAL. Gritty and . x. Dm certain Oscar will come out and 
: shake his hand. ‘Kramer vs. Kramer’ 


ragged and sometimes quite beautiful. mvs 
A gifted new director, Franc Roddman is = fulfills everyone’s need at Christmas.”’ 
9 — Rona Barrett, ABC-TV 


able to capture a fierce dizzying excite- 
ment.’’ —NEW YORK TIMES 


“EXPECTED TO BECOME A CLASSIC. Strong... ° “The best movie of the year. A movie 
great vitality.” —*ew vorx post to enrich your life.’?- Dennis Cunningham, CBS-TV 


““THE KIND OF HUMAN DRAMA THAT IS Pa 
TIMELESS.” _ vc aacazine Kramer vs. Kramer’ offers a spectacle 
; that is rare in both life and movies. 
“ONE OF THE MORE POWERFUL FILMS OF THE A searing film. Dustin Hoffman, Meryl | 
i —NBC-TV Streep and Justin Henry provide = 


, “A tough, intelligent film, powerful performances.’ Time Magazine 


..1T’S A MUST SEE!”’ 
—NEW YORK DAILY NEWS “An emotional blockbuster! 
1”? 


“BRILLIANT! Dustin Hoffman is perfection! 


One of the best — Bob Thomas, Associated Press 


films about young 
people in years.”’ COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENTS A STANLEY JAFFE PRODUCTION 


—LA HERALD EXA uaien: DUSTIN HOFFMAN 


“KRAMER VS. KRAMER” 
THE WHO presents THE movie MERYL STREEP JANE ALEXANDER 


QU ADROPHENIA R Director of Photography NESTOR ALMENDROS Based Upon the Novel by AVERY CORMAN 
Produced by STANLEY R. JAFFE written for the Screen and Directed by ROBERT BENTON 
A WAY OF LIFE! PG) wer coomct sms <>] + NowA Best Selling Signet Paperback. owncammrcrumnenmene My 


SOME MATE RUA MAY NOT BE SLNTABLE FOR CHELOREN 


DO [cotey stereo} IN SELECTED SITUATIONS 
gs CHESTNUT HILL| | FRAMINGHAM 
CINEMA CINEMA 


MUSIC FROM THE SOUNDTRACK AVAILABLE ON POLYDOR RECORDS AND TAPES 
CHERI 1-2-3 E é 
50 DALTON ee SHER — RT. 277-2500 ST. Kee se-8020 
EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT a 
; SACK 
CHEZ 1:2'3 } BRAINTREE | | BURLINGTON | “DANVERS: 
0 


SO. SHORE PLAZA ROUTE 128 EXIT 42 
Dalton opp Sheraton Bos 536-287 












































848-1070 | 272-4410 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 




















AS THEY ROARED INTO BATTLE, ONLY pear! 
ONE THING WAS MISSING...THE ENEMY aan “GEORGE BURNS IS 


Ce REMARKABLE 


‘*In any language, AN OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE,” 


the film is laugh- OMA GARRETT Ane-T¥ 
out-loud funny.’ 
— Newsweek "FIRST RATE PERFORMANCES... 
nee. ‘GOING IN STYLE’ is tough and tender, 
Hilariously funny touching and very funny...” 
and superbly —JUDITH CRIST 
performed down to the 
tiniest details.’’ 


—Cosmopolitan 
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JRES and COLUMBIA PICTURES Presentation 


Birds ofa Feather 
Music Composed and 


WANCY ALLEN - EDDIE DEEZEN - BOBBY QiCICCO -DUAME KAY - SLIM PICKENS - WENDIE JO SPERBER - LIONEL STANDER R) United Artists Conducted by MICHAEL SMALL 
Orector of Photography WAM AHWR AS seen by ROBERT 7EMECKS & BOB GALE - Story ty ROBERT ZEMECKIS 6 BUR GALE and SPREE SORE OEE CRITE REIN Couey 
JOHN MILLS - Music: by AN WL toduce et VB FEISS {recutwe Produce: JOHN MILLS ~ Uiected by STEVEN SPIELBERE i GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 
HAIN. | r= nso fg ath ome aatee poof ead anne Pama EXCLUSIVE a > 
SACK INEMA 
70 MM. Dalby Stereo at the Sack Cheri ENGAGEMENT PI ALLEY 1:2 CIRCLE CINEMA RARCHAM 
RT.9 SHOPPE WLD. 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 


SACK INEMA HAM 237 WASHINGTON ST 
CHERI 1-2-3 CIRCLE Cl HILL AVE. FRAMINGHE BOSTON 227-6676 566-4040 235-8020 
sc DAaein cab Ghuch BNO CLEVELAND CIRCLE RT.9 SHOPPERS’ WLD CHAZLES 1-2-3 
BOSTON 536-2870 566-4040 235-8020 . “ASE cK 
Camb. St. near Gov. Ctr. 227-1330 BRAINTREE "WOBURN CINEMA CITY 
Ss SAC EMA 

BRAINTREE ) [ recone | [ cwxee tore eaten 1 estessao DANVERS 

848-1070 RT. 128 NEAR 93 EXIT ry OFF RT. 128 


933-5330 DANVERS 


593-2100 
$0 548-1070 RT. 128 NEAR 93 EXIT 24 OFF RT. 128 
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